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‘JS IT PEACE, J/EHU? 
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NO PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY 


WHATEVER view Englishmen may take of President Wilson’s 
policy and language, no one can question his high sincerity, his 
noble idealism, his honourable aims. The ‘principles of man- 
kind,’ for which he pleads so finely, are principles to which lovers 
of freedom in every land will be anxious to subscribe. But many 
will regret that his last appeal is founded on an implication to 
which more than half Europe must refuse assent. Peace without 
victory is a contradiction in terms. The Allies do not propose, 
and never have proposed, to crush the German people or to 
destroy the German State. But it is their fixed determination 
to crush, if possible, the system and the spirit of the Prussian 
military caste, which forced this War on Europe, and which, 
unless crushed, will at the first favourable moment force war upon 
the world again. If there is any misunderstanding on that point 
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still, it may be worth while to restate the reasons why this year 
we are called on for a military effort exceeding anything that we 
have done before. 

The third autumn of the War has closed under conditions 
which, from the military standpoint, show no decision in our 
favour yet. We stand as a nation higher, perhaps, than we ever 
stood before. We know that we cannot be conquered. Each month 


that passes justifies more deeply our pride in our new armies, in* 


the old renown of our Fleet, in the untiring energies of our work- 
men, in the unquenchable spirit of our people. But, on the other 
hand, our task is unachieved. The little nations whom we set out 
to deliver are still trampled under foot. Great tracts of Russia, 
France, Roumania lie at the invader’s mercy, and we need no 
long memories to remind us what that mercy means. From the 
Meuse to the Tigris, Germany still rules supreme. Four kings 
allied with us have been driven from.their dominions. A fifth 
has mocked at our weakness and persecuted our friends. In spite 
of the pressure of our blockade and of our victories, in spite of her 
own failures in the Trentino and at Verdun, Germany has still 
found the means to keep her conquests, to snatch fresh spoils on 
land and sea. The ramshackle Empire still holds together, holds 
most of Serbia, Montenegro and Albania too. And while we wait 
for the exhaustion of our enemies, and grumble with good reason 
at the mud upon the Somme, and wonder whether any real neces- 
sity compels us to accept defeat or ineffective action in the East, 
the toll of millions rises daily, the strain on our Allies, ourselves 
and the whole neutral world grows worse ; and Germany, taking 
full advantage of the situation, has produced and will do her 
utmost to ventilate and advertise her own proposals for a 
premature and dangerous peace. 

On our side, and not among neutral nations only, many are 
drawn towards that vision of peace. They feel, as all must feel, 
the cruel waste and suffering, the long-sustained agony which 
seems to lead to no result, and they assure themselves that these 
generous instincts weigh as heavily with the German Government 
to-day. There are Englishmen of conscience and of courage who 
have never concealed their opposition to the War, or their desire 
at the first opportunity to end it. There are men who criticised, 
perhaps with justice, the policy which went before the War, and 
who, in face of a devastated Europe, will not look beyond that 
grievance now. There are men who draw no lessons from the 
experience and revelations of the last thirty months, who still 
credit the present masters of Germany with the traditional good 
qualities of the German people, who still believe with pathetic 
innocence in all that Herr von Bethmann Hollweg says, and read 
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their own hopes and illusions into all that he astutely leaves 
unsaid, who still persuade themselves that the heroes of Zabern 
in their moment of triumph may be induced to adopt the faith of 
Mr. Ford. There are others, happy optimists, so convinced of 
Germany’s exhaustion, that they believe that the military auto- 
crats who rule her are already willing to surrender their conquests, 
and to enter into any guarantees that we may ask of them for 
disarmament and arbitration in international disputes. There are 
others yet in larger numbers who, having prophesied the speedy 
ruin of Germany’s resources ever since the War began, are still 
content to wait in patience till the collapse so long foretold occurs, 
to hope for the best from every disappointment, to anticipate 
activity from every fresh delay. And there are some, not without 
weight in council and certainly not without devotion to their 
country, who are beginning to face the possibility of an indecisive 
war, and to ask whether it might not be best for the future of 
Europe if all ideas of revenge or punishment were set aside, and 
the balance between the combatants left so even that none should 
carry away bitter recollections, and thus be tempted to begin 
again. If peace were to be made to-morrow, it would be attribut- 
able mainly to compassionate counsels such as these, with their 
apparent reasonableness in a world of unreason, their strong 
appeal to neutrals whose interests war must disregard, their dim 
hope of a better world to be established, without the bitter toll of 
effort and endurance by which alone the lasting victories of 
mankind are won. , 

It may be well to realise these voices, for twelve months hence, 
were the situation not radically altered, it would not be possible to 
ignore them as we can to-day. But there is little danger of their 
prevailing now. Most Englishmen, who love peace only less 
obstinately than freedom, are quite unable to persuade themselves 
that German peace proposals at this juncture are anything but 
vain. To most of us it is frankly incredible that the German Staff, 
who are masters of half Europe, with their armies unbroken and 
five conquered capitals at their feet, should be prepared as yet to 
yield even the minimum that the Allies must ask. Can von 
Hindenburg and von Mackensen be in the mood to accept a settle- 
ment founded on arbitration as an alternative to war? Is there 
any real evidence that the German Chancellor is better able than 
he was in 1914 to control the insolent aggressive policy of the War 
Machine from whom his orders come? Is the Emperor who set 
Europe ablaze prepared to abandon his dream of ambition, to 
confess to his subjects that he has no compensation to offer them 
for the lives and fortunes squandered at his call? Can demands 
like that of the German Navy League for the annexation of the 
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coast of Flanders be regarded as of no account? Are the Junker 
influences and the commercial leaders, who plunged so lightly into 
the-great gamble, convinced as yet that they are losers and must 
pay? No one questions that the German people are weary of 
privation and that peace talk is as popular in German circles as 
the conviction of their own success. But can anyone who 
seriously considers the strength of the German Government, or 


the tenacity of the German character, doubt that the peace which ~ 


all alike are contemplating is a peace based on the results of war? 
It is not only Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, a master of equivoca- 
tion when he chooses, who speaks plainly enough of ‘ the basis of 
the war-map.’ It is not only the organ of the industrial magnates 
of the Rhine that regards ‘ the military situation’ as the founda- 
tion of any settlement tocome. There is not a shred of proof that 
any man in power in Germany has yet adopted or dare acknow- 
ledge any other view. And indeed Germany is not singular in 
thinking that the first essential of successful negotiation is and 
always must be victory in the field. 

What, so far as the omens indicate, is the peace which 
Germany hasin mind? She made the War for two main objects, 
first to secure her hold upon the Balkans and on the Ottoman 
lands beyond, which the events of 1912-13 had seemed to imperil, 
and secondly, to break the Franco-Russian alliance, which she 
regarded as a menace to her plans. For years she had been build- 
ing up her influence in Turkey and in the lesser Balkan States, 
while our Foreign Office, starting with great advantages, had 
allowed itself in each case to be steadily displaced. It is becoming 
daily clearer that Germany’s Eastern ambitions formed her chief 
motive in declaring war, and constitute at this moment her chief 
hope of deriving profit from it. Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, were 
to be welded securely into the framework of the system which 
takes its orders from Berlin. Their great economic and military 
resources were to be placed at Prussia’s disposal, and organised 
as Prussia might dictate. Russia and France were to be taught 
by a few swift victories that they had no power to interfere with 
this or any other German scheme. When beaten, Russia was to 
be forced to give up Poland as a buffer State to guard the East, and 
very possibly to compensate Austria for large concessions to the 
Fatherland upon the West. France was to be forced to give up 
her Colonies, and probably some of the rich industrial districts 
which Germany occupies to-day. But the main object was always 
mastery in the East, with the great possibilities of Empire which 
it offered, and the vast field for development and for commercial 
profit which it assured. 

These aims Germany, in spite of some fluctuations in her 
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forecast, in spite of some rebufis and disappointments, has steadily 
pursued. Her plan for crushing France broke down, but it has 
left French territory in German occupation. Her plan for crush- 
ing Russia failed, but it has left Poland in the German grasp. 
And all the while in the Balkans the other schemes went on and 
prospered, and to this moment those ambitions stand. Germany 
does not mean, if she can help it, to give up both Poland and 
Belgium at the peace. Last summer she was working hard for a 
separate peace with Russia. Had she gained that, Poland might 
have been relinquished, but in that case she would have clung 
tenaciously to her gains upon the West. To-day, foiled by 
Russian loyalty, she might surrender Belgium and the occupied 
territory in France, if the Allies would leave her Poland and 
persuade Russia to accept Armenia instead. But even if things 
go badly and both Poland and Belgium have to be restored in the 
end, Germany still counts on retaining her hold upon the East. 
Whether the War goes for her or against her, she expects to find 
her compensation there. Let the Allies force her, if they can, to 
make reparation in the North of Europe, and to acquiesce in minor 
losses over sea. Even then, with a group of great dependent 
States about her, containing some of the fairest undeveloped dis- 
tricts in the world, she hopes to dominate Central Europe and all 
the waters of the nearer East, to carry her system into the heart 
of Asia, and to achieve, in spite of local and temporary failures, 
her most important object in precipitating war. 

To defeat these plans, not in the West or on the Russian 
frontier only, but in the East as well, we need, it is submitted, 
even now, a greater effort than any we have made. We cannot 
afford to leave too much to our Allies. We must not sacrifice 
West to East or East to West. We have got to find the means, 
whatever the difficulties, to act strongly and decisively where we 
act at all. The West must have every man and gun that it can use 
effectively ; that isan axiom. But the East need not be starved on 
that account. After all, whether we like it or not, we have 
interests in the East with which no other European nation’s can 
compare. We have a great military Empire in Asia, which has 
shown itself splendidly loyal, but which has as yet put forth no 
effort at all comparable to its reserves of power, and which indeed 
of late has been responsible for little but the grave miscarriage of 
an inadequate design. One likes to think that, before these lines 
are printed, that miscarriage may very possibly have been wiped 
out. We have in Egypt another great dominion packed for 
months together with British troops. But we have been content 
there, as so often elsewhere, to stand on the defensive, while the 
German armies career over Europe, and to congratulate ourselves 
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if we throw back without difficulty a division or less of Turks from 
the Canal. We have a command of sea-power in the Mediter- 
ranean such as no nation, no Alliance, ever had before. But we 
have so far failed to use it to strike any effective or overwhelming 
blow against a vast extent of enemy sea-coast. We have carried 
an army to Gallipoli and carried it back again, only to be thankful 
that we have got away. We have carried another army to 
Salonika, planted it in a situation full of difficulties on every side, 
and then made it clear to ourselves and to our enemies that 
nothing much can be expected of it. Is it any wonder that Turkey 
boasts that she has beaten us, and that even the Greek Govern- 
ment has treated us with something like contempt? ‘The English 
are so fond of games,’ said a cynical observer bitterly, ‘ that they 
cannot resist the temptation of playing at war.’ And the taunt, 
though cheap, has a certain sting in it for those who have watched 
our operations in the East. 

It is difficult to defend half-measures of this nature, which 
carry the seeds of their own failure in them. If our leaders who 
direct the War decided after full consideration that, consistently 
with our obligations in France, we had not the resources, the 
ships or guns or men, to act with vigour in the East as well, such 
a decision would be loyally accepted, whatever loss of influence or 
of prestige it might involve. But it cannot be right to keep two 
minds upon the subject, while the enemy, counting on our irreso- 
lution, strikes with effect wherever the Allies are weak. The one 
old rule in war which has survived all changes, is to make up your 
mind clearly where you mean to strike, to choose, if possible, a 
spot where the enemy does not expect you and, when you have 
decided, to strike home. But it would not be easy to show that, 
in the East at any rate, we have acted successfully on this rule as 
yet. Indeed it is hardly too much to say that, had a malign power 
designed our Eastern operations with the intention that our vast 
effort should be frittered away without adeqnate result, he could 
hardly have devised a strategy more completely adapted to that 
end. 

The explanation sometimes offered for what has happened is 
two-fold, first, that the civilians have overborne the military 
experts, secondly, that victory in the East on our part is incom- 
patible with victory in the West, and that energy thrown into 
one campaign necessarily means slackness or inactivity in the 
other. No two antitheses could be more inaccurate, and none 
could be more dangerous were they true. But neither view will 
bear examination. In the first place there has never been a war 
in English history in which expert military opinion had more 
weight, or in which, whenever it expressed itself definitely, 
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civilians were more thankful to accept it. In the second place it 
is generally misleading to talk of military opinion as a whole at 
all. There are many able soldiers and sailors with varying and 
sometimes conflicting views. There are different schools of 
opinion, represented by writers each of whom naturally 
endeavours to convey the impression that his own view is the 
authentic thing. Among our Allies there are just the same differ- 
ences between experts as there are elsewhere. In Germany, as 
we know, there is a professional Staff of great ability, at least as 
much divided as our experts on this very question of the proper 
value to be attached to the various theatres of war. But without 
military opinion to depend on no Government can act. There is 
expert opinion of experience and value behind every step which 
has been taken in the War, behind not only those in which we 
have succeeded but those in which we have failed. Even in days 
when we owe to our soldiers a debt which no words can express, 
it is fair to remember that it is not only civilians who are fallible, 
in a problem so vast that few human beings could altogether avoid 
mistakes. For errors as well as for triumphs of judgment, for 
avoidable and unavoidable delays and waste, for the methods of 
recruiting, for the supply of munitions, for the refusal to build a 
railway up the Tigris till repeated failure made the necessity 
clear, for the choice, inevitable perhaps, of a scene for our fine 
offensive in France where the nature of the soil makes victories 
hardly possible except for a few months in the year, for the policy 
which still locks up in England armies large enough to turn the 
scale elsewhere, for the whole conduct of operations in the field, 
military opinion would be the last'to refuse to take its share of 
criticism as well as its due meed of praise. To suggest rivalries 
between soldiers and civilians, to try to fix the blame on either as 
a class when things go wrong, would be as ungenerous as it is 
absurd. Both have been working under new and terribly diffi- 
cult conditions at a problem extraordinarily hard. Both, in spite 
of some mistakes and disappointments, have achieved extra- 
ordinary results, full of astonishment to the few who doubted, 
full of deep pride to all who believed in, the undimmed, undaunted 
genius of our people. 

But the recognition of this fact does not lessen the necessity 
which lies upon our Government to-day to use to the full the 
powers committed to them for forcing the pace until victory is 
achieved. On them rests the grave responsibility of choosing the 
instruments needed for this end. They alone can decide between 
divergent military opinions. There is only one aim to be con- 
sidered, the attainment within the shortest possible period of a 
decisive victory in the field; and no personal claims, whether of 
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statesmen, soldiers, sailors, or administrators, must weigh in the 
balance against the nation’s need. The French Government 
have with startling boldness changed their supreme command 
upon the Western front. They have recalled to Paris a General 
to whose character and genius France owes a debt no nation can 
repay, because even his inflexible patience has not within the last 
two years gained the results that his country requires. It may be 
that those results are not procurable at all. But they feel that 
men responsible to the nation in a crisis so urgent and supreme 
must leave no means of securing them untried. In the same way 
it might be the duty of our Government, if in one field or another 
we failed to make the progress that we need, to change their 
methods, to vary their points of attack, even to avail themselves 
of other men ; and in such decisions, if they were called for—and 
they would never be taken lightly—neither discredit nor ingrati- 
tude would be involved. The one peremptory obligation is to 
drift no more. It would be folly to ignore the danger that lies in 
every month’s delay, worse than folly to build our hopes upon a 
waiting game alone. For we are not only fighting against 
Germany ; to an extent which we have never yet admitted we 
are also fighting against time. 

Many Englishmen who are by no means pessimists have been 
asking themselves lately whether we may not have comforted 
ourselves too long with the illusion that time was necessarily upon 
our side. We know that our reserves of power are greater far 
than those of the enemy. We know that our armies are still 
steadily increasing in skill, in numbers, training and moral. We 
know that our blockade is causing the enemy privations which 
are clearly very serious, and which may be even more serious than 
we have dared to hope. And some of our rulers have perhaps 
been tempted to think that under these circumstances steadiness 
and patience were the chief qualities required, and that if we only 
persevered and waited, the ripe fruit of victory would drop into 
our mouths. But on the other hand indications are increasing 
that, in spite of these advantages, we cannot afford to wait too 
long. It is vain to assume that we have years before us, and that 
time has no bearing on our task. No nation can stand for very 
much longer the strain that this titanic struggle imposes upon 
all. Even if we could bear it indefinitely, our Allies could not. 
Financial considerations seem superficially to count for strangely 
little. But they cannot safely be ignored. Not even the richest 
of nations can continue for years together to spend five or six 
millions every day—least of all, a nation which must maintain its 
foreign credit because it depends on others for supplies. If we 
ruined our credit abroad it would be poor consolation that we had 
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driven Germany and Austria to do the same ; for they at the worst 
can get on for a time without it; we cannot. And even more 
serious than the question of money is the question of food. It is 
not only the Central Powers who see the spectre of want approach- 
ing, though in our case, happily, its shadow is still faraway. Cut 
off as we are from the harvests of Russia, unable in days when 


‘ships are short and submarines ubiquitous to depend too largely 


on the harvests of Australia, of India, of the Argentine, Mr. 
Prothero’s comparison of us to a beleaguered city is not so far from 
reality as we should like to think. A single bad harvest in 
America, an embargo on food supplies from the United States, 
would bring us face to face with the ugliest problem we have yet 
had to solve. America is already growing anxious about her 
rising prices, about the ever-increasing shortage in the food pro- 
duction of the world. Many Americans are not making money, 
but are suffering serious inconvenience from the War, and many 
more care little for the politics of Europe, while they care a great 
deal for their ideals of peace. That is the gravest issue behind 
Mr. Wilson’s words. For the present we may hope to allay these 
anxieties, to postpone any dangerous action on the part of the 
United States. But twelve months hence, if the issues in Europe 
were undecided, the German armies unbroken, the lands of the 
Allies invaded still, and if America then insisted on a compromise, 
and backed her insistence by cutting off supplies of raw material 
and food alike, who dare say that we should find it possible to 
go on? 

These are no pacificist arguments. Far from it! But they 
are a plea for stronger and more rapid action wherever movement 
can possibly be made, a reminder that, for all our staying power, 
we cannot afford to go slowly or to count on unlimited time. 
From the beginning the bane of the Alliance has been that it has 
always undervalued the enemy and always been too late. If we 
cannot win decisive victories before twelve months are over, we 
may have little opportunity of winning them at all. But in 
trench warfare twelve months are a very little time. We have 
been for many months now hammering at the German lines in 
France with all the force that a splendid army and abundant 
munitionment could bring to bear. And our fine work has told, 
more deeply even than results may show. But the decision we 
need has not yet been attained. If for several months out of the 
twelve the nature of the soil in France forbids us to count upon 
advances, it is no treason to the Western front to strike hard in 
other directions, where the same conditions do not hold us up. 
No wise man wil! under-rate the difficulties. No wise man would 
for a moment sacrifice or imperil our chances in the West. But 
there is probably a limit to the numbers which we can use there 
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in the next twelve months, and many competent judges believe 
that, if we know how to make the most of our resources, we are 
capable of playing for more than stale-mate in the East as well. 
Can it be necessary to surrender all hope of striking at Bulgaria 
or Turkey one blow that really tells? It may be that such blows 
are in preparation now, and every Englishman will welcome 
them if they show something comparable in effectiveness to 
the blows which Germany seems able to strike still. But if 
such blows are to be struck there is no time to lose. Twelve 
months hence it would profit us little, if a deadlock in France 
produced disillusionment and peace, that we had conquered Kut 
or retaken El Arish, or crossed the Struma, or maintained King 
Constantine’s throne, that we had great forces collected in Egypt 
to defend a frontier which no enemy seriously threatened, or still 
greater forces stored up in this country to guard against invaders 

~who never meant to come. Our chief perplexity since the War 
began has been not how to get men, but how to use to the full the 
men we have got. And that is the perplexity which haunts us 
still. But decisions to affect the issue must be taken very quickly, 
for another year of inconclusive warfare is only too likely to mean 
an inconclusive peace. 

It is strange that any man, whether English or American, 
who values freedom should fail to see the danger of a peace 
which would leave the German armies still unbroken and 
the prestige of their military chiefs supreme. It is possible 
to contend that England ought never to have gone into the 
War at all. But it is impossible to contend that, having 
gone into it, she should withdraw from it baffled, with all 
that she stands for unachieved. If there be any people in these 
islands who detest militarism and all its ways, who believe that 
nationality and liberty are not catchwords but live and sacred 
things, who hold democracy to be an ideal of government which 
with all its faults offers better security than any other for the free 
and peaceful progress of mankind, these are the people whom one 
would expect to fight to the last point of endurance against any 
compromise with the German military caste. An indecisive 
peace means for this country a future of military effort, financial 
strain 4nd economic war, a lasting bitterness of distrust and 
apprehension, a certainty of the renewal of the struggle, which 
no Englishman can view without dismay; and from a narrower 
standpoint it leaves the field clear for conscription, for protection, 
for a future of organised international ill-will, for every ideal that 
is repugnant to a pacific State. An unbeaten bully cannot be 
made into a friend. It is not a question whether Germany 


should secure Poland, or Russia Constantinople, or France Alsace- 
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Lorraine. It is not a question of the balance of power, though 
that much-abused phrase had once some solid foundation in the 
successful efforts made by Englishmen for generations to prevent 
Spain or France or any single military State from dominating 
Europe. It is not even a question of punishing Germany for 
calculated crimes against humanity and honour, though it would 
be hard to forgo the retribution they deserve. It is a question 
whether her system or our system, her ideal or our ideal, is to 
prevail for the next generation in the government of the world. 
We are fighting to teach the people of Germany that military 
force alone is not a safe thing to rely on, that the brutal and 
aggressive methods of their rulers do not pay. The Sovereigns 
of Central Europe are fighting now less for conquest than to save 
themselves. They have begun to be afraid of their own subjects. 
Their ideal is at stake—an autocracy built upon ruthless force, a 
centralised and practically despotic State, depending on its guns, 
its discipline, its highly organised machinery, its skilfully calcu- 
lated appeal to economic interests and material ends, while fooling 
the people and holding them at bay. It is that ideal which we 
hope to shatter ; for so long as the Germans believe in it there 
will be no lasting peace for Europe. If the German Staff emerge 
from the struggle even partially successful, with their great 
machine unbroken and their armies undefeated in the field, if they 
are able to convince their own people that that machine alone 
has saved them from destruction, has kept the War beyond their 
borders, the invader from their soil, they will remain the masters 
of the State. Mr. Wilson’s exhortations will fall upon deaf ears. 
And Europe will live in the sure apprehension that, foiled for 
once not by military failure but only by political miscalculations, 
the German Staff will try again. 

Who can doubt that a far-sighted autocracy, whose military 
ascendancy remained unshaken by this War, might one day find 
a@ moment, when the Allies arrayed against it were less perfectly 
agreed, to revive its unsatisfied dream of ambition? Who can 
believe that the German Staff, if they emerged unbeaten, would 
allow the German Government to give any guarantee worth having 
for peaceful arbitration in the future? The ruling caste in Ger- 
many is a caste which enthrones and idealises war; and no 
temporary check, however costly, will make strong men relinquish 
their ideals. If we wish to make Germany contribute hereafter 
to the peaceful development of Europe, we must prove to her that 
war may mean defeat, we must find the means to destroy for ever 
the credit of the men who have led her lightly into it, we must 
enable the masses of the German people to take out of their hands 
the government of the State. No one can persuade himself that 
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that will prove an easy task. But it is the only course which our 
duty in the present and our security for the future will allow. 
And if from too little faith or vision we faltered now, when the 
possibility of achieving our purpose seems dimly to be coming into 
sight, and consented to an inconclusive compromise with the most 
dangerous forces that the modern world has seen, we should be 
guilty of treason to ourselves and our children, to every friend of 
liberty in Europe, and to every hope of an enduring peace. 


C. E. MAuuet. 





‘IS If PEACE, J/EHU? 


(II) 
SOME PERILS OF PEACE 


AND Joram said to Jehu : ‘ Is it peace, Jehu?’ And Jehu answered 
‘What hast thou to do with peace?’ These ancient question- 
ings must have occurred to many minds on hearing of the Kaiser’s 
proposal, made through his Chancellor, for a Conference on peace. 
What have you to do with peace? men naturally ask, you, who 
caused the War, treated international pledges as scraps of paper, 
wantonly reduced great cities and sacred shrines to ashes, spread 
ruthless desolation in your path : made no attempt to stop whole- 
sale murder, rape and ravage, or the butchery of helpless old 
people, women, and children : whose bells rang peals of scornful 
triumph and whose flags flew in braggart vanity to celebrate the 
cowardly bombardment of unfortified seaside places : who struck 
medals of callous gladness at the sinking of undefended ships, 
with their multitudes of innocent voyagers : and at the very hour 
of suggesting. peace were raiding the homes of occupied provinces 
and delating the dwellers, male and female promiscuously, to a 
far-off fate of enforced labour or some degradation even worse. 
Peace sounds strange at first on lips such as these. Yet not 
so strange when we reflect what these persons mean by peace. 
Peace for them is not, as all real peace must be, the work and 
fruit of righteousness : but only peace in the sense in which poli- 
ticians and plenipotentiaries use the word :—the cessation of 
active hostilities and a breathing time in which to make themselves 
ready for further battle. All such peace is full of peril. 
Everybody knows that many, if not most, of past political treaties 
of peace have been but the seed-plots of future wars. How can 
it be otherwise? For how are such treaties commonly made : 
and who makes them? The belligerents, or their representatives, 
sit round a table. On the one side are the victors, on the other 
the vanquished. The game of the victors is to squeeze all they 
can from the vanquished : that of the vanquished is to resist this 
squeezing on every plea, and by every art, that diplomacy can 
devise. If the war has been a ‘ draw’ or a stale-mate, arbitrators 
are called in; in any case indemnities are discussed, geographical 
253 
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boundaries are rearranged, nations or parts of nations are, without 
being considered or consulted, handed over to new rulers. These 
treaties of peace are treaties of terms: not of principles. And 
the signatories who have for the nonce been foiled and robbed 
leave the Conference table with the fires of vengeance smouldering 
in their breasts. Such peace is not the kiss of friends, but the 
hiss of foes : and all the more dangerous because it is a hiss sub- 
dued through fear into temporary silence. 

The Kaiser has left no room for doubt as to the kind of peace 
he contemplates. He speaks of ‘the miseries of humanity.’ 
How can such a phrase be truly sincere from the man who 
caused the miseries and has uttered no word of regret, nor at- 
tempted any act of reparation or restitution, for causing them? 
The Kaiser’s peace has obviously no relation to principle : only to 
power. And in this instance to baffled power. It was the will- 
to-power which originated the War. It is the same will, though 
bridled by failure, which now proposes peace. If the Central 
Powers could have compassed the fall of Paris, London and Petro- 
grad as they desired and meant to do: could have secured the 
Baghdad railway and swept their rivals from the seas: we know 
from the fate of Belgium, Serbia, Rumania and Armenia, what 
the terms of peace with ourselves and our allies would have been 
like. But the will which would have dictated terms of peace 
then is the same will which proposes peace now. What is changed 
is not the selfish will-to-power in the Kaiser and his allies, but the 
straitened power behind their will. The perils, therefore, which 
would have been active in foes victorious are still dormant in foes 
that have failed : and to make peace with such foes before either 
their will is purified, or the power to work their will is taken from 
them, would be to render frustrate all the sufferings and sacrifices 
of this War, to patch up an artificial and dangerous treaty which, 
like so many of its forerunners, would be the precursor and cause 
of future, and perhaps more terrible, wars. 

No doubt the Kaiser and his allies honestly long for peace. 
So does everybody else. Who is there with any heart at all who 
would wish this War to continue a moment longer, if only it could 
be stopped without making things worse? Those of us who have 
hated war all our lives hate it more than ever now, after the 
appalling experiences of the past two years and a half. But it 
is no use hating war unless we hate still more fiercely the temper 
and the habits from which wars spring : just as it is little better 
than a sham to cry and pray for peace unless we try to deserve 
peace and make good use of it when we have it. ‘ Let us clear 
our minds of cant,’ said Dr. Johnson. It is a most necessary 
injunction in this matter of peace. In our advocacy of peace let us 
thoroughly understand what we mean by peace, and why we 
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want it. Do we mean a good peace or a bad peace? Neither 
war nor peace is always and necessarily good in itself. The 
character of each, for good or evil, depends on its origin and aims. 
Most wars have been utterly bad: bad in their origin, bad in 
their results : both wickedly and foolishly bad. Yet a few wars 
have assisted in the salvation of mankind from crushing bondage 
and barbarous tyranny: and have prepared the way for moral 
and intellectual progress, and for spiritual freedom. They have 
operated as the Great Fire in London which stayed the incursions 
of the Plague : or as the amputation of a limb sometimes arrests 
the mortification of the whole body. Whatever interpretation 
we may place on the command ‘ Resist not evil ’—and caution is 
manifestly needed when we remember that He Who gave the 
Command also said ‘I came not to bring peace but a sword ’— 
there can be no question about the interpretation of the supple- 
‘ mental command ‘ Resist the Devil.’ Wherever evil is at work, 
whether on earth or elsewhere, it is certain that God will make no 
peace with it : but will at all costs carry on incessant war. So also 
will all God-like men. And when evil becomes incarnate in 
flesh and blood they will wrestle to the death with all its in- 
carnations. The command is laid upon them to do it and they 
dare not disobey. All such wars, whether within the individual 
breast : or on the arena of civil, social, political life : or on inter- 
national battlefields, are good and holy wars : good in motive and 
good in effect. 

Again, as battle with evil is good, so truce with evil is bad. 
It is confusion of mind and deceitfulness of imagination which 
lead men to suppose that all kinds of peace are equally good : or 
that some kinds of peace are good at all. The peace of stagna- 
tion is confessedly poisonous. Peace on immoral terms must of 
necessity be itself immoral. The peace which an unrighteous 
giant imposes on his helpless victim cannot be a righteous peace: 
None are so peaceful as the dead : but the peace of death entails 
more putrefaction and dangers than all the strugglings and 
sufferings of life. In judging of peace, therefore, of what sort and 
quality it is, we must judge with discernment. There neither 
can, nor ought to be, peace with the wicked. To make peace 
with the wicked who have made war on us is, if made on the 
terms of the wicked, a wicked peace : pregnant with more wicked 
wars. To look for an abiding peace except as the fruit of right- 
eousness is like looking for grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. 
If the things ‘ which belong to peace ’—liberty, equity, justice, 
fair-dealing, brotherly kindness and the like—are hid from our 
eyes, then are we as blind men crying for peace on the brink 
of destruction. 

One very notable property belonging to peace, indeed 
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inseparable from it, is merit. Neither individuals nor nations 
who persistently neglect to deserve peace can justly hope to enjoy 
it permanently. There is an abundance of provision in the 
moral government of the world to rob them of their peace: 
perhaps suddenly as a thief in the night, or as a lightning flash 
across the heavens. Since the battle of Waterloo, a century ago, 
Great Britain has had practically unmolested peace. We have 
been engaged in wars on distant shores ; and some of these wars, 
like that in the Crimea or those in Africa or the Mutiny in India, 
temporarily disturbed and distressed the public mind. But 
these wars were far away. They did not threaten our shores. 
Since the overthrow of Napoleon our shores have till recently 
been immune from attack. For a whole century we have securely 
enjoyed within our borders the prosperity of a continuous peace. 
Has it been a good peace or bad? Are we as a nation better 
for it? To what high and noble uses have we put this gift of 
a hundred years of peace? Money has been made at an appalling 
rate. So also have slums. Success and sweating have both 
gone ahead like wild fire: success enriched by sweating and 
sweating increased by success. Political economy has had little 
companionship with morals: and competition has been almost 
a stranger to mercy. Thousands of dogs and horses have been 
better kennelled and stabled than women and men. Ground rents 
and rack rents have tortured the industrial poor. The nation’s 
yearly drink-bill has increased out of all proportion to the growth 
of the population. Gambling has been a rage in every class. In- 
decency in dress has become a leering joke. Extravagance and 
waste have reached the criminal stage. The sweetness of home 
has been degraded to satire. All forms of discipline have become 
unpopular. Rights have dethroned duties. A bastard humani- 
tarianism, regardless of moral needs and fruits, has developed ‘ a 
cowardly shrinking from physical suffering.’ Popular education 
has been looked upon as a patented contrivance for getting on. 
Religion has been largely associated with rancour. Capital and 
labour have been at enmity and strife. And, of course, they who 
worship ‘ society,’ and whose money is their god, have no use 
for the God Who is no respecter of persons and has solemnly 
warned men against indulgence in the love of money. Naturally, 
therefore, they have forsaken the assembling of themselves to 
worship Him. This war is sometimes said to prove the failure 
of Christianity. But a thing cannot be said to have failed until 
it has been tried; and the England of the nineteenth century— 
the century of peace—can in no honest sense, or on any worthy 
scale, be regarded as having given a fair trial to Christianity as 
Christ taught it and His Apostles understood it. Mere political 
peace seems to have little affiance in, and but slender alliance 
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si with, the peace which passeth understanding. ‘The nineteenth 
oy century would almost lead to the conclusion that a worldly peace 
he is among the most deadly foes of peace divine. 
2 I do not forget the faithful thousands who have refused to 
sh bow the knee to Baal : nor the brighter spots and the fairer aspects 4 
0, of our century of peace; nor the splendour of the renascence of 
ve courage, sympathy, fellowship and sacrifice which the past two j 
3, years have witnessed. But with such reports as those on 
my housing, sweating, white-slave traffic, venereal disease, deliberate 
ib sterility, and the death-rate in infancy, before our eyes : how can f 
8. it be honestly maintained that the real trend, the general stride, F 
ly of that century has been a stride of progress in purer childhood 
ly or higher manhood or nobler womanhood? True, it has been 
a century of unexampled material prosperity; but what about , 
- moral prosperity, which is of vastly greater importance to the 
of human race than material prosperity? What has material pros- 4 
Ss perity done for Germany or the United States or ourselves, or f 
h any other nation, in the way of manly or womanly elevation? i 
d Such prosperity is like alcohol. The more men drink of it, the 4 
le more thirsty they grow. And in the fiery burning of their thirst 4 
t they shrink from nothing to assuage and satisfy it. Not even F 
. war. In his most able and suggestive book The Great Illusion 4 
. Mr. Norman Angell has overlooked this fact. He rightly shows, ' 
4 and truly proves, that war impoverishes the belligerents, and peace 
a favours prosperity. But he forgets to add that while peace is a { 
. friend to prosperity, prosperity is often a foe to peace. Rich 4 
‘ nations are more prone to war than poor nations : because being b 
7 rich they crave to be more rich, and in their wealth feel strong 
? to win. This has been the case with Germany. Fifty years of 
P peace, and its attendant success, have drugged her moral sense. f 
; Treitschke and Nietzsche and Bernhardi could only be popular ; 
i 1 


apostles and teachers in a Germany growing rich and strong. 
In the Germany idealised and idolised by Carlyle they would have ; 
| found few disciples. So also with the United States. The many 7 
, excellencies of that great Commonwealth are conspicuous and 
beyond dispute, but its modern millionaires have not increased 

their attractions. In the fifty years of prosperous peace which 

have elapsed since the Civil War and the death of Lincoln, 

dollar dignity has been quite as prominent as moral sovereignty. 

And as to ourselves : the prosperity of peace has left us in many 

ways miserably and morally poor. To the evidence already ad- 

duced I will add only one further illustration out of many : and 

I select that of marriage and family life. Such trash as has been 

brilliantly written and gullibly read on these vital matters during 

recent years could have found no constituency except among a 

people either drugged with affluent pleasure or degraded by the 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 480 s 
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poverty which selfish opulence drags in its train. Everybody 
who knows anything about the history of mankind knows that 
the family, and not the individual, is the oldest and best unit of 
social life : that nations and peoples have always been happy and 
strong in proportion to the strength and felicities of their domestic 
relationships : and that wherever the foundations of family life 
have been undermined, the social edifice has toppled down to 


misery and ruin. The keystone of the family arch is faithful - 


marriage. The indestructibility of the Jewish race during forty 
centuries of convulsions, defeats, dispersions, persecutions and 
sufferings such as no other race has endured, is largely due to the 
sanctity of Jewish marriage and the consequent stability of Jewish 
family life. Yet in spite of this long and irrefragable array of 
conclusive evidence the modern world, either grown criminally fat 
with prosperity or criminally lean with the adversity which dogs 
the heels of fat prosperity, has taken to kicking against these im- 
movable facts. Intoxicated with its own deceits it dreams it can 
change the foundations of human society : and erect a more free 
and pleasurable fabric on the glittering sands of its own licentious 
imaginings. ‘ But things are what they are and the consequences 
of them will be what they. will be, whatever men may think to 
the contrary,’ or however powerfully and skilfully they may 
dramatise their delusions. 

Such are some of the perils with which peace, political and 
prosperous peace—the peace of physical security and protected 
sloth and bodily ease—has been menacing the modern world: 
and from which happily there are hopeful signs that this world- 
wide war, despite all its wickednesses, may achieve our deliver- 
ance. Perhaps this deliverance, through the stern and righteous 
punishments inflicted on our shameful misuses of peace, is one 
of the highest intentions of the War. 

In view of these past and most perilous products of peace we 
need a clearer definition of what the ordinary pacificist means by 
peace. Does he mean peace with evil, peace-at-any-price, a 
political and dynastic peace? Or does he mean peace founded on 
principle, peace with righteousness, peace which breaks the bonds 
of tyranny and lets the oppressed go free? Or, seeing that 
gunpowder wars slay their thousands while trade wars slay their 
tens of thousands, and that greater sufferings and more deaths are 
caused in the cellars and garrets of slums than on the fields of 
battle, does he include commercial and industrial peace in his 
pacificism? Does he as conscientiously object to trade temper and 
trade methods as to the militarist temper and militarist methods? 
The former are not less fatal to the perfecting of humanity than 
the latter. We have narrowed and degraded the vast and holy 
name of peace by limiting its range within the bounds of military 
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e. Herein lies the essential distinction between the mere 
pacificist and the true peace-maker. Of the base pacificists who 
are merely profit-mongers, pleasure-mongers, ease-mongers, 
physical cowards : I say nothing. They are beneath notice. I 
think only of the best pacificists : who are noble and good. These 
pacificists, like true peace-makers, hate war. Its perils are 
plainly visible to both alike. But the peace-maker sees what the 
pacificist seems not to see, viz. that the invisible perils of peace 
may possibly prove more deadly than the visible perils of war. 
Moreover the peace-maker takes a larger view, and has a nobler 
vision of both peace and war (at least so it seems to me), than the 
pacificist. His detestation burns more fiercely for the war which 
kills the soul than for that which merely kills the body. He is 
content to share the perils of war, if by so doing he can preserve 
his country from the perils of a peace founded on unrighteousness. 
He prefers the cleansing furnaces of war to the comfortable con- 
tagions of a stagnant peace. Because he is a peace-maker, making 
for a lasting peace as his glorious goal, he is never at peace 
either with himself or anything or anybody so long as they do 
not practise the things ‘ that belong to peace.’ For him peace is 
not an end in itself, but only a means to an end :—the real end 
being a higher and a nobler life for himself and all mankind. And 
unless peace is the ministrant of goodness he prefers the most 
appalling wars: because their perils, though more obvious, are 
less deadly. Hence is he authoritatively called ‘the child of 
God,’ because his Father is ever at war with evil and makes no 
peace except with righteousness. Hence also is he called 
‘blessed ’ ; for no peace apart from righteousness can confer per- 
manent and universal blessing on mankind. Such peace as the 
Kaiser proposes is fraught with perils of several kinds: military 
perils because obviously intended as a preparation for future 
wars : political perils because the result of mere diplomatic com- 
promise: moral perils because based on the will-to-power and 
not on the will-to-right. If we and our allies agreed to such a 
peace we could not reasonably hope to escape from the perils 
inevitably involved in it. 

J. W. CaRLion. 
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THE GREAT NAVAL BLOCKADE 


THE great blockade of the ports and coasts of the enemy, which 
the Navy has maintained from the beginning, will probably be 
regarded in the light of the lamp of history as the paramount 
factor in the issue of the War. Many-sided in its complexity, 
touching numerous varied and diverse interests, and exerting its 
power rather by influence than by action, the character and 
features of the blockade are generally imperfectly understood by 
the people. Men’s minds are confused between the two broad 
yet closely related aspects of the operation—the holding fast of 
the enemy’s fleet, while our own Fleet lies in readiness to engage 
it if it comes forth, and the exertion of that noiseless pressure 
upon the vitals of the enemy which Admiral Mahan described as 
the ‘ most striking and awful mark of the working of Sea Power.’ 
The object of the Fleet in the first sphere of its operations is to 
control the activities of the enemy’s fleet. In the second, its 
purpose is to cut off the exports of the enemy, and still more the 
import of his commodities and supplies. From whatever point 
of view we look at the blockade, we cannot regard it as other than 
as of supreme importance. In imposing compression upon the 
enemy, whereby his power of resistance may be reduced to the 
extreme, the Fleet is engaged in operations which are not only 
of vital consequence to ourselves, but which, by their very nature 
and character, raise questions of the utmost gravity for the 
neutrals, as blockades and the conduct of them have done many 
times during several centuries of our naval history. Our bellige- 
rent policy and actions have often in the past brought us into 
difficulties with non-belligerents. We have been described by 
our enemies as the tyrants of the sea and the oppressors of nations, 
and Napoleon, like the Germans in these times, endeavoured to 
wring from us, through the action of neutrals, a so-called ‘ freedom 
of the seas,’ by which would have been implied the abdication of 
a supreme function of the Fleet. We have been perversely 
accused by adversaries, and often grossly misunderstood by 
neutrals, who have maintained that they had a right to trade with 
our enemies in anything that was not contraband or could not be 
brought within a narrow conception of the law of blockade. The 
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country has never desired to do any disservice to non-belligerents 
nor to ride roughshod over their interests. All we have done, and 
are now doing, was, and is, to exert belligerent rights at sea as 
such rights are exerted by armies on land. 

But the situation is rarely properly appreciated from the 
belligerent point of view by neutrals, who must inevitably suffer 
through naval warfare. The sea is not a territory which can be 
occupied. It is the highway of nations, and yet the transit of 
neutral merchandise and supplies is interfered with. Thus our 
policy at sea was one of the immediate causes of the war of 1812. 
During the present War, notwithstanding our endeavour not to 
inflict hardship upon non-belligerents, the exercise of our sea 
rights brought about an acute difference of opinion between the 
United States Government and our own. There was dispute on 
the subject of our definition of contraband, the system we 
employed in the.operations of visit and search, the procedure of 
our Prize Courts, and other questions of juridical and practical 
character. So far did the dispute go that the United States 
Ambassador told Viscount Grey that the States could not submit 
to the curtailment of their neutral rights by such measures as we 
had adopted. The ground taken was illogical and contrary to the 
acknowledged sanctions of International Law, because our 
measures were described as being ‘admittedly retaliatory,’ and 
therefore as ‘ illegal in conception and in nature,’ being ‘ intended 
to punish the enemies of Great Britain for alleged illegalities on 
their part.’ At The Hague no action was taken on the question of 
reprisals. The inherent right was acknowledged, but was thought 
incapable of regulation. 

Obviously it is of extreme importance that the questions 
involved in the operations of blockade should be well understood 
in both countries, the respective ‘rights’ of belligerents and 
neutrals being still in a condition of unsettlement. Public opinion 
in the United States, always sensitive on the matter of neutral 
prerogatives, and shocked beyond measure by the trampling on 
the rights of nations, and especially by the treatment of Belgium 
and the action of German submarines, became conscious of 
national weakness and danger, and took umbrage unreasonably at 
our alleged unwarrantable methods at sea. Smouldering feeling 
was fanned into flame in some centres by the German-American 
element, which gleefully seized the opportunity, and during the 
campaign in favour of naval expansion in the United States it was 
alleged, as one reason for the intended great naval increase, that 
neutral rights would certainly be violated unless those who 

? In the British Memorandum to the United States Government, April 1916, 
pom * the statement that these measures were illegal because retaliatory 
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possessed them were prepared to defend them. England was 
severely criticised, though Germany was denounced in many 
quarters as the real enemy, and it was said that non-belligerent 
nations, either single-handed or in company, must be ready to 
join battle with belligerents against aggression upon their pre- 
rogatives. People who talked in this way evidently had the years 


1780 and 1800 in their minds, and contemplated a new ‘ Armed 


Neutrality.’ 

There is a paramount necessity that this country should be 
made acquainted with the nature of the complex factors involved 
and be prepared to support the Government in any and every 
proper exercise of our belligerent rights. We cannot parley with 
advocates of ‘freedom of the seas’ nor with those at home who 
have wished to abolish the right of capture, and with it of visit 
and search. These things are important now, but when peace 
approaches or arrives the practical solution of.the problem will 
become of urgent importance, and will certainly be the subject 
of arbitration and agreement among the Powers. Unless at that 
critical time our policy be wise and well directed, with a view to 
our own situation and that of other nations, we may be in danger 
of sacrificing some elements of great importance for the future 
exercise of our sea-power. 

It is eminently satisfactory therefore that in three successive 
issues of this Review Sir Francis Piggott should have given to 
its readers a masterly survey of the relations which existed 
between belligerents and neutrals in the long period comprised 
between the years 1756 and 1915, leading to certain definite con- 
clusions.” He has examined the momentous problem exhaus- 
tively and indicated a judgment as to its solution, brushing away 
many legal technicalities and the theories of schoolmen, in order 
to arrive at the things that really matter. Whatever may be 
the position of the neutral, it is evidently the right of the bellige- 
rent to inflict upon his enemy such damage as it is within his 
power to inflict and to put upon him all the pressure he can 
compass. Frederick, Napoleon, and Clausewitz are agreed on 
that point. It is acknowledged in all military practice that armies 
have a right to cut off supplies from an enemy. No one has any 
right to send supplies to a fortress besieged. No supplies that we 
could obstruct were permitted to enter Sevastopol. Bismarck 
and the German generals would allow no one to succour the people 
of Paris during the great siege. General von Caprivi, in March 
1892, when he was German Imperial Chancellor, publicly declared 
in the Reichstag that the same practice must be observed at sea. 


* *Belligerent and Neutral from 1756 to 1915,’ by Sir Francis Piggott, late 
Chief Justice of Hong Kong, Nineteenth Century and After, September, 
October, and November 1916. 
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He could discover no barbarity in it and no departure from the 
practice followed in war on land. The new German dream of 
‘freedom of the seas’ was unknown in his time, and it would 
vanish in the first rough blast of war in these times or in any 
times. 

When nations are fighting for existence they will inevitably 
do their utmost to cut off supplies from one another, both by sea 
and land, and no neutral has a ‘right’ to carry aid to either 
belligerent if the other can prevent it. The Germans are now 
endeavouring to deprive us of our supplies by torpedoing neutral 
shipping without any pretence of blockade. Blockade by sea, in 
the narrow sense, is certainly not the only means by which a 
belligerent can destroy his enemy’s commerce in non-contraband. 
History would show us that there are in naval power opportunities 
and necessities of much wider scope. By the logical ‘Rule of 
1756’ we claimed the right to cut off any commerce by which 
the neutrals sought to deliver the enemy from the pressure of our 
hostilities. We are using a like procedure now. The real test 
is that of destination, and no circuitous route and no filtering 
through a ‘common stock’ can protect commodities which are 
intended for the support of an enemy, unless that enemy is able 
to protect them himself. 

The purpose of this article is to treat the problem of blockade 
not from the legal, but from the practical standpoint, and to 
deal to some extent with what is sometimes called ‘military 
blockade,’ as distinguished from ‘commercial blockade,’ whose 
function is to intercept supplies for the enemy coming to him by 
sea, either directly or indirectly. It is a wide question, which 
touches many points of theory and practice. Both kinds of 
blockade have been the subject of much heated debate in the 
country. It has been asserted that our conduct of the ‘ military 
blockade ’ has betokened a sedentary strategy, an attitude of mind 
unworthy of the heirs of Raleigh, Drake, Blake, Hawke, and 
Nelson. To attribute anything of the kind to our officers or to 
our strategy is unworthy and wrong, because it is not true. It 
may be remarked, in relation to these criticisms, that they are 
apt to ignore some essentials of present-day naval warfare, and 
that those who make them have never formulated any new prac- 
tical strategy which they would like to see adopted. There were 
times when it was possible to singe the Spaniard’s beard, but who 
will say that any enemy’s beard can be singed in the same way 
in these days of submarines in every sea, guns warranted to hit 
at 18,000 yards or more, and torpedoes with a range of 10,000 
yards? Our commercial blockade, which is in charge of a Minister 
of Blockade, has also been described as inefficient, and Lord 
Beresford has even declared that, if a real blockade had been 
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instituted at the beginning, the War would have been over within 
eighteen months. That is a statement which, in view of the vast 
internal resources and communications of the enemy, is incapable 
of proof. Certainly the Navy is prepared to exert the full pres- 
sure of blockade. If Ministers have acted cautiously, they have 
been influenced, wisely or unwisely, by motives of statecraft. It 
is certainly not without significance that the Minister of Blockade 

is also Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. : 

The two aspects of blockade cannot be entirely separated from 
one another because ‘ military blockade’ and the command of the 
sea—that element by which we live, by means of which such 
blockade is exerted—is at the very root of commercial blockade, 
and for the exertion and maintenance of the latter naval force is 
required. In this War the two kinds of blockade are very inti- 
mately bound up with one another. The procedure has developed 
historically from the practice of States and seamen in former 
times, and unless we approach the subject to some extent histori- 
cally we shall not fully understand the blockade, either military 
or commercial. 

The two elements of blockade were working together centuries 
before the name of blockade had been heard. There could have 
been no blockade of an enemy’s fleet, such as we are acquainted 
with, in the early ages of sea-power, though the objects and essen- 
tials of the operation were then living things, because then too 
the sea was our barrier and our highway. . Ships possessed but 
indifferent sea-keeping qualities in blowing weather, and could 
make little headway with the wind before the beam. They kept 
course by the aid of the leadsman and the loom of the land, and 
at night by the guidance of the Pole Star. Nevertheless, the real 
purpose of ‘ military blockade,’ the getting at the enemy, which 
is the main object of strategy and our object in the present War, 
was sometimes attained, and with it his floating commerce was 
imperilled. William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, went over in 
1213 to Damme, a village to the north-east of Bruges, now silted 
up, and destroyed the fieet which Philip of France and the Count 
of Flanders had assembled there for the invasion of England. 
Edward the Third crossed over to Sluys in 1340, destroyed the 
enemy’s fleet there, and thus determined that Crécy and Poictiers 
should be fought on French soil and not on English. Drake did 
not blockade the Spanish ports, but he made an expedition in 
1587 and destroyed shipping and stores at Cadiz. He had the 
essential object of blockade in his mind when he said in the next 
year that with fifty sail of shipping the Englishmen would do 
more good on the Spanish coast than a great many more would 
enable them to do at home, ‘and the sooner we are gone the 
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better shall we be able to impeach them.’ The selfsame idea was 
in Nelson’s mind when he told the Lord Mayor of London, on the 
Ist of August 1804, that he had not blockaded Toulon, but quite 
the reverse—‘ every opportunity has been offered to the enemy to 
put to sea, for it is there we hope to realise the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the country, and I hope they will not be disappointed.’ 

It is to be noted that there are several kinds even of this 
‘military’ blockade. The late Admiral Colomb distinguished 
three. There was the ‘sealing-up blockade,’ like that of Nelson 
at Corsica in 1794, when he said that ‘ not a boat got in or a single 
soldier landed,’ and it would have been equally true had he said 
that not a boat nor a man got out. Strange as it may seem, the 
Admiralty were troubled by this blockade on grounds of Inter- 
national Law. They thought the frigates should be closer inshore, 
so that they could be seen ; and, being seen, said Nelson, could be 
eluded. The ‘ masking blockade’ of Admiral Colomb was like 
that of Nelson at Cadiz in October 1805, when he kept his ships 
out of sight in order to tempt the Frenchmen out ; and the ‘ observ- 
ing blockade’ was like that of Collingwood off the same port, a 
little earlier, being merely a watching operation with the hope 
of reporting the enemy’s course if he did come out and then of 
summoning other forces to engage him. Few people perhaps 
would now be inclined to describe the last example as a blockade 
of any kind. Certainly in this War, if we had destroyers or other 
vessels observing the movements of the German Fleet as it came 
out from the Bight of Heligoland, these vessels would not be the 
blockading vessels but the ships of the Grand Fleet which held 
their grip over the whole theatre of North Sea operations. The 
North Sea blockade, though it conforms generally to type, is 
really unlike any blockade recorded in naval history. It is of more 
distant character, but it holds a larger grip. 

At this point it is worth while to examine the rise of the 
conditions out of which commercial blockade arose, that constric- 
tive hold on the enemy which most people have in mind when 
they speak of the blockade. The better then shall we see how 
little law had to do with sea affairs in former times, and how 
sound was the sense of the need of control at sea. As is well 
known, we claimed a certain Sovereignty of the Seas, applying it 
to what were called the Four Seas or the Narrow Seas. Shadowy 
and unreal as this claim may appear to have been in the glaring 
light of sea truculence, those who made it seem to have possessed 
a very true appreciation of some essential facts of geography and 
of the principles of naval strategy. It was a claim which for us, 
as we should recognise, was destined to possess a special signifi- 
cance in its reference to the North Sea. King John made a now 
famous ordinance at Hastings, March 30, 1201—(Sir Travers 
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Twiss was convinced of its high antiquity*)—which directed 
that if the King’s ships should meet other (neutral) ships and 
vessels which did not strike or lower their sails at command, 
those same ships and vessels should be treated as enemies and 
captured with their goods, whatever might be the explanation 
offered, and their companies were to be chastised in such case 
with imprisonment. Verily we may say with Lord Coke, in his 
Fourth Institute, where he extols the beauty, strength, and safety 
of the King’s ships, that in those days ‘ amongst the ships of other 
nations they were like lions amongst silly beasts or falcons 
amongst fearful fowle.’ 

It was but a short step from our claim to the Sovereignty of 
the Seas to the exercising of it. A great deal of shipping went up 
and down the Channel to and from the North Sea, and in time of 
war the King’s ships were enjoined to arrest neutral ships whose 
documents and papers—i.e. bills of lading, etc.—gave rise to 
suspicion, and to take them into port for examination (observe 
that they were not thoroughly examined at sea), and if in port 
they were condemned upon the finding of enemy goods, the ships, 
goods, and men. were to be held to ransom, ‘as the maritime law 
doth will and require.’ The lawyers had not yet made the ship 
a piece of floating territory. In 1293 a fleet of German and 
Frisian ships, laden with arms and supplies for the King’s enemies 
in Flanders and France, crossed the North Sea, and, being driven 
by stress of weather into Newcastle, Scarborough, and Ravenser, 
were arrested and the goods in many of them condemned and 
sold. In 1413 two Prussian ships laden with wine from La 
Rochelle, being suspected of carrying cargo for the enemy, were 
encountered by British ships commanded by Sir John Colville, 
and were boarded by Sir John’s esquire and two masters of his 
ships, accompanied by some seamen. The Englishmen on this 
occasion were resisted in their search and set upon, nine of them 
being killed, whereupon the Prussian ships were captured and 
taken for judgment to Southampton and Poole. 

It is well known that our claim to Sovereignty of the Seas, 
thus exercised, became the subject of a very great and learned 
controversy, in which the curious will discover a certain analogy 
with the belligerent claim which we now make to command of 
the sea and the claim which the Germans make to ‘freedom of 
the sea.’ The learned Albericus Gentilis early in the seventeenth 
century was willing to allow the several supremacies of England 

* Black Book of the Admiralty, i. p. 129, and Introduction. 

* It is not without interest to note that the goods taken out of these 
vessels included pitch, tar, tallow, grease, oil, hides, skins of various animals, 
hemp, timber, boards for ship’s purposes and wainscot, tiles, iron, lances, 


bow-staves, armour for the merchants and crews, corn, peas, linen, canvas, 
herring and stock fish, wax and ashes, as well as other things. 
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and Spain to extend far into the ocean, and apparently to the 
coast of America. The discreet Francisco Alphonso de Castro, 
with Fernando Vasquius, and above all the giant genius Grotius, 
all demanded the Mare Liberum, and were opposed by the wise 
Selden and some less wise Englishmen with ponderous arguments 
for the Mare Clausum. It is certainly worthy of remark, as. a 
sidelight on our blockade of Germany, and remembering that it 
has been said of our naval strategy that our frontier is the enemy’s 
coastline, that the Mare Clausum which Selden claimed for 
England in 1635 extended our rights to the Four Seas, and espe- 
cially to the control of the North Sea and the Channel—‘ the very 
shores and ports of the neighbouring sovereigns on the other side 
of the sea are the bounds of the maritime dominion of Britain 
to the southwards and eastwards.’ 

Here we shall pause to say something on the supremely impor- 
tant and directly related subject of the origin of contraband. It 
is important to observe that the capture of enemy property in 
neutral ships, being the rule observed in England, had nothing 
at all to do with blockade, which, according to Westlake, cannot 
be traced to a date earlier than 1584 in the action of the Dutch 
Government against the ports of Flanders. It was enough that 
the goods were intended for the enemy to make them capturable 
wherever they were found at sea. There were no ‘juridical 
niceties’ in those times. Seamen always kept the weather-eye 
lifted for treasure, and nothing sacrosanct helped to protect the 
neutral. Everything that belonged to the enemy fell under the 
logical law of the sea. The same rule applied to contraband, 
when it began to be recognised, in the sixteenth century. Thus 
contraband lists appeared before the institution of blockade. The 
British Order in Council of March 11, 1915, interdicting commo- 
dities of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany, did not 
describe the operation as ‘blockade.’ That description was appa- 
rently not applied to it until the White Paper of January 5, 1916, 
explained our ‘ Blockade Policy.’ But, just as was the case in 
former times, we had relied, before March 1915, on our right to 
capture contraband irrespective of blockade. The early practice 
was to prohibit trade with the enemy entirely, all persons being 
warned, on the outbreak of war, not to import victuals or mer- 
chandise into the enemy’s territory, and if they contravened the 
order the vessels of the offenders were confiscated. This last was 
@ severe measure, but the States General of Holland maintained 
the rigorous practice until the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
There thus existed all the features of commercial blockade in 
its widest sense, without any blockade existing. The assumed 
right to capture the neutral ships which carried food and merchan- 
dise to the enemy was however generally regarded as an excessive 
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exercise of belligerent right and was repudiated, unless the ships 
carried contraband, by value, weight, volume, or freight, forming 
more than half the cargo. 

We have now seen the conditions on which naval blockade is 
based, and have appreciated its objects, and have discovered also 
the origin of commercial blockade and the beginning of contra- 
band. Now we are free to turn to the beginning of modern 
things and to approach our blockade of the naval forces of Ger-- 
many and the cutting off of German supplies. Obviously it was 
one thing to make an expedition to an enemy’s coast and quite 
another to lie off that coast, in times when ships were unhandy, 
and could have no organisation for their supplies. Geography 
had much to do with the situation. The Dutch found it easy to 
blockade Dunkirk in 1604, but the blockade of the ocean ports of 
France presented a different problem, and Hawke was really the 
first Admiral to endeavour to solve it. Before his time fleets often 
left the French ports, for our officers yet lacked confidence in their 
ships, which they did not consider capable of continuous work 
at sea in all weathers. 

Hawke, who was the precursor of Nelson in the qualities of his 
mind and professional character, was the precursor of St. Vincent 
and Cornwallis in his masterly handling of the blockade of Brest, 
which he constituted early in June 1759. His time was in a 
double sense remarkable in the history of blockade, for in 1756 
was established the enduring rule that a neutral had no right to 
deliver a belligerent from the pressure of his enemy’s hostilities. 
Therefore, while the great blockade of the enemy’s port was in 
hand, the frigates were keeping a tight hold on neutral illegiti- 
mate trade. Hawke lay off at sea with his ships of the line, while 
Hervey and Keppel were the eyes of the fleet with the inshore 
squadron. A gale on the 9th of November drove the Admiral away 
for shelter to Torbay, and Conflans came out with the object of 
picking up the transports filled with troops for the intended inva- 
sion, which were assembled at Vannes, but he was brought to 
action and utterly defeated in the famous battle of Quiberon Bay. 
Howe’s system of blockade in 1794 was much less strenuous than 
that of Hawke and placed a lesser strain on his ships and their 
officers and men. He kept his ships in English harbours, while 
frigates remained ‘and watched off the enemy’s ports, with 
instructions to report if he put to sea, and frigates in his time, 
under the Orders of 1793, detained vessels bound for France with 
flour or grain, and sent them into port with British right of 
pre-emption for their cargoes. St. Vincent’s system in 1801 was 
based on that of Hawke, and was of a close and generally effective 
character, though even in his time individual French ships and 
small squadrons got to sea, and the main flect might conceivably 
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have done so if fortune had favoured it when the blockading 
squadron was driven off in the gales to Torbay. The closest 
blockade ever established and maintained, unless it was that of 
Nelson at Corsica, was Cornwallis’s blockade of Brest from 1803 
to 1805, which was a decisive strategic factor in the war. Main- 
tained with the utmost tenacity, in connexion with a great force 
of frigates watching for the control of trade to the westward, this 
blockade held the French fast, and, in conjunction with Ville- 
peuve’s resort to Cadiz, put an end to Napoleon’s dream and 
project of invasion. 

The blockade we maintain in the present War, both in its 
military and commercial spheres, necessarily presents features 
differing widely from those of the old blockades. Strange as it 
may appear, no despatch has been issued dealing with these great 
operations. Can there be surprise that they are often discussed 
without understanding? In the conduct of the business there is 
no ring of ships steaming within sight of one another. Rear- 
Admiral Sir Dudley De Chair, who commanded the Tenth Cruiser 
(Blockade) Squadron until March 1916, told an American inter- 
viewer that the system consisted of the placing strategically of 
units of patrolling squadrons within easy steaming distance— 
usually twenty miles apart—and that a strategic web is woven 
over all communications to the enemy. Some idea of the magni- 
tude of the task conducted in every condition of weather will be 
gained from the fact that an average of some eighty ships of all 
kinds are boarded and examined at sea or in port every week. It 
is most arduous work. The old blockades demanded from officers 
and men qualities of great endurance, unflinching courage, and 
endless resource ; and our blockade in these days is not less 
strenuous, and requires from officers and men the same qualities, 
while imposing upon them unceasing anxiety. They maintain 
it in storm and shine, and are on watch and ward in many a winter 
storm and biting blizzard. Sir John Jellicoe, when he was pre- 
sented with the Honorary Freedom of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany on the 11th of January, paid a noble’ tribute to the spirit 
of the Navy and the qualities of officers and men who are engaged 
in blockade and all other naval work. They are at a high pitch 
of efficiency, and ‘no one could ask for a finer personnel.’ The 
officers and men, too, of the mercantile marine, who have been 
drawn upon very largely for the patrol service, have rendered 
magnificent service with unflinching devotion. 

I shall venture, in relation to this arduous and noble aspect of 
blockading work, to quote a passage from a brochure by my 
valued friend, Colonel Desbriére, formerly Chief of the Historical 
Section of the French Army General Staff, who before the War 
commanded the French 7th Hussars at Niort (Deux Sévres). 
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The gallant officer wrote those books which are so well known to 
historians: Projets et Tentatives de Débarquement aux Iles 
Britanniques, 1793-1805, and La Campagne Maritime de Tra- 
falgar, 1805. In the passage that follows he is speaking of the 
value and efficacious character of the British blockade of the 
French coasts from 1793 to 1805 as the essential factor in all the 


military combinations which were made in France and the prin- _ 


cipal element in the success obtained by England. I would 
venture to apply, mutatis mutandis, the words he used of the 
officers and men of 1793-1805 to the officers and men also who 
exercise our blockade to-day : 


Cette derniére puissance (l’Angleterre) y trouva un autre avantage. 
Ce fut que ses marins, incapables d’aller chercher leurs adversaires 
derriére le goulet de Brest ou dans la petite rade de Toulon, furent obligés 
a des efforts dont la persévérance et l’énergie sont leur plus beau titre de 
gloire, en méme temps qu’ils furent pour eux une incomparable école. 
C’est au milieu des tempétes de 1’Ouest sous Ouessant, des coups de mistral 
dans le golfe de Lion, en face d’une céte garnie de canons et hérissée 
d’écueils, au milieu des brumes, des calmes plats, des courants de foudre 
que se formérent la foule des matelots et la pléiade des officiers qui sauvérent 
l’Angleterre et firent sa grandeur.* 


Our ‘ military’ blockade of Germany has a character that well 
deserves examination. It resembles the old blockades in being 
based on the facts of geography, but the geographical facts are 
entirely different from those of the old wars. In former times 
geography, the elements, and the enemy were the things to be 
considered. The means of maintaining blockading ships off the 
enemy’s ports, with reliefs and supplies ; the relationship of Brest 
to Torbay or other English Western anchorages, the possibility 
of bearing up for those anchorages in the gales, and of regaining 
the blockading station in due time; or, if the enemy should issue 
from his port with the wind that blew the blockading ships off— 
which happened on occasions—the possibility of bringing him to 
action, and the strategical dispositions required for that object— 
these were the things that engrossed the minds and employed 
all the professional attainments of the old blockaders. Nowadays 
in the North Sea, the control at the Straits of Dover and in the 
wider passage between the Shetlands and Norway is the prime 
factor in the blockade. There is not, and there could not be, any 
close blockade of the enemy’s coasts. It had long been recog- 
nised that the old form of blockade was no longer possible. A 
Royal Commission, appointed in 1859 to report on the defences 
of the United Kingdom, hazarded the extraordinary judgment 
that because of the introduction of steam ‘ the efficient blockade 


* Le Blocus de Brest de 1793 & 1805, par Edouard Desbriére, chef d’esca- 
drons de cavalerie breveté. Paris, 1902, p. 6. 
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of an enemy’s ports had become well-nigh impossible.’ So far as 
steam has changed the relations of blockader to blockaded, it has 
done so for the advantage of the former, who has no longer any 
fear of the dangers of a lee shore. Cornwallis’s ships of the line, 
close-hauled, could not go within less than six, or perhaps more 
generally seven, points of the wind, whereas steamships can 
proceed towards any point of the compass. As a matter of fact, 
it was steam that enabled the Federals in the American Civil War 
to maintain a blockade of 3500 miles of the coast of the Southern 
States, embracing 189 harbours and inlets. 

What has really changed the character of blockade and of 
other naval operations, as Sir John Jellicoe has explained, is the 
greater speed of ships, the longer range of guns, the menace of 
the torpedo fired from ships, destroyers, and submarines, the 
peril of mines, the use of aircraft as scouts, and the employment 
of wireless telegraphy. Latterly the submarine mine-layer has 
come in. Other methods than those of Hawke, St. Vincent, and 
Cornwallis are required. They cannot involve the risking of 
battleships in the region of the enemy’s minefields and in the 
familiar waters of his submarines. No prudent seaman could 
run such hazards. The watch must be of a more distant character. 
Admiral Togo, in the Russo-Japanese War, had his base for the 
blockade of Port Arthur first at the Elliot Islands and afterwards 
at Dalny. In the same way our main blockading forces lie in 
certain northern anchorages, and the strategic distribution of 
forces is such that the enemy cannot come very far to sea without 
risking engagement. 

But it follows that the enemy possesses a certain liberty of 
movement within the area of the North Sea. He can issue forth, 
if he wishes, to battle, or with great risk he may on occasions 
make attacks by bombarding the coasts, or send destroyers to 
effect raids near the Downs or the Straits of Dover. Only once 
has he ventured sufficiently far with his main fleet to give us an 
opportunity to engage it. When, on the 19th of August, he 
came within measurable distance of our shores, he turned back, 
presumably because his aircraft reported the presence of our Fleet. 
Mere raiding sallies do not affect the strategic situation and do 
not attain any purpose of strategy in the War. Some fish may 
always escape through the net. The statement that we live 
securely in our homes is not vitiated by the fact that a few of 
them may on occasions be entered by burglars. 

The outstanding fact in the blockade is the configuration of 
the borders of the North Sea, of whose enclosed waters we hold 
the gateways, though a few raiders and many submarines have 
passed through. Whatever the Germans may do, they cannot 
overcome the facts of this geography. It seems strange to record 
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that they have been able to take advantage of it to create a new 
naval base for flotillas at Zeebrugge, and, as we write, that the 
Navy has not been able to destroy that base. But the enemy 
could not go to the assistance of his foreign possessions. He 
could not attack our distant Dominions. He cannot strike at our . 
communications in any sea. He lies within the Mare Clausum of 
the North Sea, where geography is all in our favour. But if 
Wilhelmshaven were on the ocean—let us say if it were placed in - 
the longitude of Brest or Lorient—the blockade would be infinitely 
more difficult to maintain, if it could be successfully maintained 
at all. It would certainly be less effective. If the enemy, in such 
case, were minded to escape, and had any strategic purpose in a 
distant part of the world; it is almost certain that he could issue 
from his base and probably evade us until he had run a long way 
towards his objective. Probably a blockade could not be main- 
tained on an ocean coast unless there were some well-defended 
advanced base for its conduct, and we may conceive that without 
such a base a British Admiral might find himself in the situation 
of Nelson when Brueys escaped from Toulon in 1798 and Ville- 
neuve in 1805. But fortunately for us in this War the situation 
of the German coast and the configuration of the North Sea is 
such that we hold the High Sea Flect fast within its waters. Our 
command of the North Sea is conditional on this holding power. 
In due time we may be able to make it absolute by inflicting 
decisive defeat upon the enemy’s fleet. That fleet, or some part of 
it, may come forth again as on the occasion of the Dogger Bank 
battle and the Battle of the Jutland Bank, but these are just the 
occasions our seamen desire. Like Nelson, they do not wish to 
hold the enemy fast, but look for the day when he may issue for 
the great conflict and not for an encounter ending in a flight in 
the mists of a falling day. 

For many years past our attention has been directed to the 
North Sea. It was recognised to be the region in which, if ever 
war should come, our command of the sea and our blockade must 
be exerted. Rosyth became what it is, and Dundee, Cromarty 
Firth, and other places were made bases for the Fleet. The Fleet 
was reorganised for its duties in the North Sea, and plans were 
laid for thé very situation that arose. Strange as it may now 
appear in the light of the present time, there were persons of 
seemingly high authority who used to say that our Fleet was 
“manacled ’ in those waters. Prince Biilow, in the new edition 
of his Deutsche Politik, belauding ‘all those who sailed and 
fought in the submarines,’ says the very same thing. He gets 
out of his depth when he discourses upon North Sea strategy, and 
concludes that the German Fleet has shackled our principal 
naval force to that sea (an die Nordsee bindet), and that it has 
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not therefore been able to develop its full strength in the narrow 
waters (Meerengen) where German submarines, ‘a sharp, effec- 
tive, and powerful weapon,’ have ‘ for the first time for hundreds 
of years endangered British naval supremacy’! This argument 
- could not hold water. It is not the business of battleships to run 
down submarines, and our naval supremacy is not endangered. 
The Grand Fleet is in the North Sea because there is no other 
place in the wide world where it should be. There it not only 
holds the German Navy under watch, but controls the naval 
situation throughout the world. 
Our constricting blockade began too timidly. There was a 
natural and a proper fear of incurring difficulties with neutrals. 
It was the same fear that was the mainspring of the now aban- 
doned Declaration of London. Napoleon held in practice that 
there were no neutrals in war. All were either friends or enemies. 
But the blockade of Germany has been of increasing stringency. 
It is not a blockade that conforms to the sense of blockade 
embodied in the Declaration of London. Its character is derived 
from the fact that Germany is so placed geographically that she 
could receive supplies through neutral ports as easily as through 
her own. There were repeated demands in Parliament, the 
Press, and at public meetings that on this point or that we were 
not exerting all the pressure that was within our power. The 
grip must be made tighter. Ministers gave repeated assurances 
of their endeavour to exert the fullest effect of the constricting 
blockade of Germany. Recent figures have shown that the 
Germans do not, as was alleged, get fat and copper through our 
blockade by the circuitous route of Holland and Scandinavia. We 
have enforced the doctrine of continuous voyage, and by creating 
the Oversea Trust in Holland and the Trading Associations in 
Denmark, as also by giving ‘letters of assurance’ to shippers in 
the United States, we have endeavoured to bring the whole North 
Sea trade under review. Our vigilance has never been relaxed, 
and we have been told constantly that our cutting off of the 
resources of life was creating such conditions in Germany that 
the national spirit—the moral of the people—must sooner or later 
be broken down. Had not Admiral Baron von Maltzahn stated 
years before the War that, though battle-fleets could not pass 
beyond the shore-line, the iron hand of naval supremacy would 
reach far beyond the limit of the sea ; would be heard at the portal 
of the merchant’s office in the inland cities ; would thunder at the 
gates of factories in the large centres of industry; and would 
knock at the doors of the labouring classes in the very heart 
of the land? This is the very thing we are told that is happening 
now in Germany, and we are told it even by those who maintain 
that our system is depriving the Navy of its power. 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 480 
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But we must not ignore the too-evident fact that beyond the 
North Sea geography favours the enemy. We cannot cause the 
Danube to cease to flow. We cannot by sea-power touch the 
internal communications of the enemy. The Navy cannot deny 
to him the resources which he will draw from Roumania or any 
other country or territory he may bring within his power. We 
do not as yet see how we can strike at the deep root of German 


strength in the rich resources of Eastern Europe and Asia Minor, ~ 


which are being and will be still more exploited with the utmost 
energy, skill, and far-reaching organisation, to the defeating, if 
it may be possible, of the constrictive purpose of our blockade. 
Every resource of those countries, human, mineral, and vegetable, 
is being mobilised with that object, and the cutting of the Taurus 
and Amana tunnels on the Baghdad railway and the pushing 
forward of the line from Nisibin toward the valley of the Tigris 
are signs and tokens that it would be folly to misread. They 
were at the root of the agreement to establish Russia on the 
Bosphorus. Will it ever be possible in modern times for Sea 
Power to exert on the Central Powers to a decisive degree that 
noiseless, steady, exhausting pressure to which Admiral Mahan 
assigned such potent influence in the wars of the eighteenth 
century ? 

With this question, which only the conclusion of the War 
can fully answer, we will pass on to discuss some arguments 
raised concerning the blockade. The methods, as we have said, 
have been criticised at home as inadequate in compressive force, 
and they have been very severely criticised on quite other grounds 
by the United States Government. Up to February 1915, as 
described by the First Lord in the House of Commons,° our 
blockade was certainly not of a stringent order. We had inter- 
dicted to the enemy the import of some ‘ useful commodities,’ he 
said, such as copper, petrol, rubber, nickel, manganese, and 
antimony (which were of the nature of absolute contraband), but 
had not ‘attempted to stop the imports of food,’ while neutral 
ships traded freely to and from German ports and carried German 
exports unchallenged. So far, therefore, he implied that we had 
accepted the doctrine of ‘ free ship, free goods.’ But the Germans, 
on the 2nd of February in the same year, a fortnight before the 
First Lord spoke, had issued a statement accusing us of having 
violated international law and of shutting off food supplies to 
Germany to such an extent that she had ‘not sufficient food to 
feed her people.’ The latter statement was confuted by subsequent 
facts, and the complaint was in conflict with high German autho- 
rity and the practice of Germany in land warfare. Did not 
Bismarck, when France declared rice contraband against China 

* Speech on the Navy Estimates, February 15, 1915. 
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in 1885, describe the act as justifiable in war, if enforced impar- 
tially against all neutrals? Did not Dr. Georg Schramm, First 
Councillor of the Imperial Navy Office, in a book published in 
1913, state that naval warfare acted both directly and indirectly, 
its indirect means being aimed against the economic foundations 
of the enemy state, thus making the inhabitants suffer the conse- 
quences of war and breaking down the resistance of the hostile 
state ? 

The order accompanying the German Note of February 1915 
purported to constitute the waters round the British Isles as a 
‘war area,’ in which our merchant ships would be destroyed, and 
into which it would be perilous for neutrals to enter. The United 
States Government thereupon warned the German authorities 
of the illegality of this declaration, and the British Government 
replied to it, in concert with the Allies, by prohibiting commodi- 
ties of any kind from reaching Germany or leaving that country. 
Viscount Grey informed the United States Government, in reply 
to an American Note of December 28, 1914, that the lines on 
which we had acted were consistent with international law, but 
that we might be constrained, still without infringing those prin- 
ciples, to adapt existing rights to the wholly novel conditions of 
the War. 

The Premier foreshadowed retaliatory measures against Ger- 
many in the House of Commons on the 1st of March 1915, and 
they were embodied in an Order in Council of the 11th of March. 
The Allied Governments had decided to stop all goods which could 
be proved to be going to or coming from Germany. No vessel 
was to be allowed to proceed on her voyage to or from an enemy 
port, or to or from a neutral port, if she carried goods for the 
enemy or goods of enemy origin, the goods being discharged in a 
British or Allied port for adjudication of a Prize Court, and under 
certain conditions for pre-emption. The Declaration of London 
had abandoned the right to seize conditional contraband on its 
way to a neutral port, but that right was now resumed and was 
to be strictly enforced. The distinction between absolute and 
conditional contraband, regarded from the point of view of seizure 
when en route to the enemy, is unreal. It was made by the 
lawyers and not by the Navy. The right of seizure is actually 
independent of blockade, as we have seen. In early times the 
distinction between the two kinds of contraband can hardly be 
said to have existed. Later came the curious and irrational idea 
that conditional contraband should be seized on its way to a 
neutral port only if it could be proved that it was destined for the 
use of the armed forces or of a government department of the 
enemy State. Failing such proof, foodstuffs and forage, war 
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vehicles, railway material, flying machines, fuel, barbed wire, and 


many other things could not be stopped. 
Raw cotton could not be declared contraband of war. Yet 


cotton is an ingredient in the composition of high explosives. — 


Why should the Navy have been forbidden to detain it while on 
its way to a neutral port though demonstrably intended for the 
enemy? The absurdity of this procedure was at last recognised, 


and cotton was placed on the list of absolute contraband in August ~ 


1915. In all reason destination must be the touchstone in the 
matter. Continental jurists were generally of this opinion, but 
there grew up a school of thinkers in England who held, contrary 


’ to the spirit and methods of-war, that destination to a hostile port: 


of the carrying ship was necessary if a belligerent was to interfere 
with the transit. The final ruling against the distinction between 
absolute and conditional contraband—the enforcement of the 
practical identity of the two classes—was laid down in the Order 
in Council of March 30, 1916, which applied the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage in its full extent to both classes of contraband and 
to blockade. It was in this Order that the conditions were indi- 
cated which justified the presumption that goods seized had an 
enemy destination. 

The whole story of the blockade cannot be told until the end 
of the War. A tremendous task and great responsibilities were 
imposed upon the Navy. Difficulties had indeed been foreseen, 
for at the Hague Conference of 1907, when—strange as it may 
appear—the British Government was willing to abandon the 
principle of contraband altogether, it was adduced, inter alia, in 
support of the proposal that the great size of modern merchant 
vessels and their complex cargoes made search at sea so difficult 
as to render prohibition ineffective. France, Russia, Germany, 
and the United States opposed the proposition, and it was 
fortunately rejected. 

These were some of the very difficulties with which the Navy 
has had to grapple, but they have not proved insuperable, and 
our methods of dealing with them have not led to war with 
neutrals, as in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
This happy circumstance may give pause for reflection. Germany 
has made every effort to export and import through the harbours 
of Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and the vessels and 
consignments with which the British authorities have had to deal 
naturally have not borne any traces of German origin or destina- 
tion. There are insuperable difficulties in searching large ships 
at sea which have had to be met by bringing neutral vessels into 
British ports. The United States Government entered a vigorous 
protest against American vessels being so dealt with, but their 
naval officers who formulated the objection had evidently not 
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realised modern naval conditions. It is obviously impossible to 
examine a large vessel carrying-a general cargo, in which contra- 
band goods are cleverly concealed in all manner of innocent- 
looking packages and under clever disguises, and to carry out the 
search in waters open to the approach and attack of enemy 
submarines. The British note of April 26, 1916, embodied a long 
and reasoned examination of these and other questions, and 
included a report, leaving no room for argument, from Sir John 
Jellicoe, then commanding the Grand Fleet, on the impossibility 
in modern conditions of searching neutral vessels for contraband 
at sea. 

The Navy brings the neutral vessel into port. It does so often 
in conditions of great danger and extreme hardship at sea. It is 
the duty of other Government Departments to ascertain that the 
actual cargo corresponds with the manifest, to formulate reasons 
for suspicion with regard to neutral consignors and consignees, 
and to place in the Prize Court either the vessel herself or portions 
of her cargo. Every week some forty or fifty neutral vessels have 
been brought into British ports, and critics of the Government 
have called attention to the fact that comparatively few of these 
are brought before the Prize Court. It has been argued that 
the release of a vessel, without bringing her before a Prize Court, 
should really be a source of satisfaction, because implying that, 
notwithstanding the elaborate network which a combination of 
Government Departments and the whole machinery of the Allied 
Governments have woven round neutral trade with the enemy, 
no suspicion of enemy destination or origin attaches to the larger 
part of the cargo of the vessel liberated. Individual consignments 
are seized and detained, either in the British port or at their 
neutral destination, and it is worthy of remark that the success of 
the blockade has been so great that it is now a comparatively rare 
occurrence for the owners of a vessel to accept a great many 
consignments of suspicious character. It is not, and it never will 
be, a rare thing to find individual consignments to which suspicion 
attaches, and the deftness and skill with which shippers have 
endeavoured to outwit our naval officers and Government Depart- 
ments is extraordinary. 

In bringing neutral vessels into port for search and examina- - 
tion, the Navy reverts to an ancient practice, as we have seen. 
In the work of our vessels patrolling in search of commodities for 
the enemy the system changes very little. Ships have been visited 
and examined by Sir John Jellicoe’s patrolling vessels during the 
twenty-seven months in which he exercised the command much 
as they were overhauled and examined hundreds of years ago. 
Amid all the changes in the military arts there is indeed a char- 
acter of permanence and sometimes even a tendency to recur to 
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the practices of earlier times. ‘War,’ said Napoleon, ‘is 4 
singular art; I assure you that I have fought sixty battles and 
have learned nothing that I did not know at the beginning ; look 
at Caesar : he fought his first battle as he fought his last.’’ It is 
in many ways the same with the things of the sea. 

We have now reached the end of this inquiry. What are the 
lessons? The first is that the naval blockade is the very centre 
and source of all our operations in the War. If there were no 
blockade there would be no British Army on the Continent nor 
any stream of supplies going continuously to our Allies. The 
enemy’s fleet would be free. Our islands lie across his pathway 
to the ocean, and our hold on his fleet makes us masters of our 
purposes throughout the world. Great is the strain thrown upon 
the Navy, which, by absorbing the best elements of the mercan- 
tile marine, now numbers some 4000 battleships, battle-cruisers, 
light cruisers, destroyers, submarines, patrol vessels, auxiliaries, 
and craft of a hundred kinds. Its activities extend from the White 
Sea right round the continents to the Pacific, and wherever we 
fight—in France, in the Balkans, at the Dardanelles, in Egypt, 
in East or West Africa, or in the Persian Gulf, or on the Tigris— 
the Navy is the support and sure shield of all that is done, 
and the essential means by which everything is done. All 
this depends upon the efficiency of the blockade. Everything is 
contingent upon the defeat or the holding fast of the enemy’s fleet. 
When Sir John Jellicoe had left the Grand Fleet to take up the 
office of First Sea Lord, he sent a message to his late comrades 
in the Fleet. ‘Tell them,’ he said, ‘that my thoughts are con- 
stantly with my old comrades, and that the best wish I can send 
them is that of a speedy meeting with the enemy, when I know 
how great will be our victory and how crushing a blow will be 
dealt in the glorious cause for which we are fighting.’ There 
spoke the voice of a Drake or a Nelson, or of any great seaman we 
have met in the course of this article. How immense is our debt 
to the Navy cannot be measured in words and can hardly be com- 
passed by thought. 

What then of the other aspect of blockade, its constriction 
of the enemy? We certainly have it in our hands to exert naval 
power to the full. In the examples of history, and especially in 
the actions of the United States Navy in the Civil War, we have 
warrant for all we do. If any limitation has been set upon our 
blockading operations this must have been done from a fear of 
straining relations with neutrals to a dangerous point. Harsh 
measures are not necessary and have not been employed, but 
belligerent rights must be made secure. That is most important, 
and there is reason to hope that no difficulties with neutrals of 

” Gourgaud, Sainte Héléne, Journal inédit, 1815 and 1818, ii. 425. 
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a serious nature will arise. As a matter of fact, as has been shown 
above, the efficiency of our system has lessened the efforts of 
neutrals to push enemy commodities through our blockade. Lord 
Robert Cecil, Minister of Blockade, pledged himself in the House 
of Commons on the 14th of December to use belligerent rights to 
the utmost, while making their exercise ‘as little burdensome to 
neutrals as we can.’ He made at the same time a rather singular 
plea that patriotic persons would not increase difficulties by ‘the 
use of reckless or intemperate language.’ Such language is not 
required. Perhaps if we examined the subject we might find that 
the Black List has caused more ill-feeling than the blockade. The 
real necessity is for a clear understanding of the enormous 
interests at stake, and, on the part of the neutrals, of the right of 
belligerents to conduct their war without interference with its 
strategic or tactical methods from outside. 

It seems an anomaly that the position of the Minister of 
Blockade should give him no direct relation with the 
Admiralty. His attachment as Under-Secretary is to the 
Foreign Office, and though, according to Mr. Bonar Law, 
when he attends Cabinet meetings he will do so as 
Minister of Blockade, it is questionable whether he will be able 
to liberate himself from his allegiance to his departmental chief. 
The Foreign Office does not desire that he should do so, because 
of the bearing of blockade operations upon the attitude of foreign 


nations. There are evidently very delicate questions to be settled, 


and not least among them that of the supply of bunker coal, 
especially at Trinidad and others of our West Indian possessions, 
where restrictions have given alarm to American shippers in 
regard to their own legitimate business with Cuba. But this has 
only a remote relation to the blockade proper. The Minister of 
Blockade must make himself, as he declares he will, the champion 
of our belligerent rights, and doubtless he will combine the 
suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. It would be a sound step 
to bring him into close official relations with the Admiralty. At 
present there is uncertainty, and something in the nature of a 
dual control. At least the Navy has little final concern with the 
fruit of its blockading work. Other Government services appear 


to be called upon to deal with it. 
JOHN LEYLAND. 


P.S.—Since the above article was written, President Wilson, 
in his address to the United States Senate on the 22nd of 
January, has expressed the view that ‘ the paths of the sea must 
in law and in fact be free,’ and that the ‘ freedom of the seas is 
the sine qua non of peace, equality, and co-operation.’ He 
recognised that a radical reconsideration of many rules of inter- 
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national practice would be necessary before the seas could be 
made free ‘ in practically all circumstances’ for the use of man- 
kind. Here the President dealt lightly with a subject of high 
importance to every naval Power, but of the very highest import- 
ance to ourselves. Everyone will agree with his plea for the unre- 
strained intercourse of nations, but this intercourse, so far as it is 


conducted by sea, is unrestricted in all times of peace. The - 


phrase ‘freedom of the seas’ has no significance except in war, 
when it is directed to the curbing of belligerent naval power. 
If it had become a rule of International Law, duly observed, it 
would have done away with our power to blockade our enemy. We 
could not have interfered with neutrals carrying support to him. 
Perhaps even our blockade of his ports would have been inter- 
dicted. But President Wilson, like many others who have spoken 
of ‘freedom of the seas,’ has not explained what significance is 
to be attributed to it. Possibly he means the abolition of the 
right of capture. All such proposals must be received by us with 
the utmost caution, because they imply something in the nature 
of a diminution of our power to exercise command at sea. 


J. L. 
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THE PASSING OF THE CABINET 


Nor of this Cabinet, or of that ; not of the first Coalition Cabinet, 
or of its Liberal predecessor ; but the passing of all Cabinets from 
this time forth, till that far-off day when the War shall have 
ceased to influence the life of the nation, and its echoes have died 
away in the Halls of Time. For ‘Cabinet’ and ‘ Party’ are 
correlative terms ; and at this supreme moment England has cast 
aside, save in the imagination of the very few, the last lingering 
traces of Party in the government of the country. For the sake 
of convenience only, or perhaps from some memorial trick of 
speech, the few Ministers specially charged with the conduct of 
the War have been called the ‘ Cabinet’ of the Second Coalition— 
just as some call that advisory Council of the President of the 
United States, which is its very antithesis, a ‘Cabinet.’ But 
even now in England it is obviously a misnomer, for these five 
Ministers are a War Council pure and simple. The party-game 
of government is played out; and that toy of its devising, the 
Cabinet, overgrown all reasonable and useful dimensions, has 
suddenly been cast away. The old simile of the fasces has proved 
fallacious. The bundle has developed the same inherent vice as 
the chain, and is as weak as its weakest unit : and this from the 
very nature of the cardinal principles on which the bundle of 
Ministers, called ‘ The Cabinet,’ was constructed—that all were 
equal ; that each had an individual right of audience of the King ; 
that each bore an undivided responsibility with the whole. There- 
fore, if wavering counsels should be stubbornly persisted in by 
any one, the alternatives in these mild days were, passer outre— 
which would stultify his continuance in the body ; or he must go, 
when a split in the Cabinet, leading to a ‘ Cabinet crisis’ if 
the doubts were shared by others, would give occasion to the 
enemy to blaspheme. The doctrine of joint responsibility, good 
enough when keeping the planks of the Party Platform together 
was the main concern, is useless as a principle when prompt 
decisions are essential, as for waging war. 

It must ever remain a mystery to the uninitiated how the 
Ministry which first had the War in its charge kept so long 
together, were it not for the fact, occasionally revealed, that this 
doctrine had been discarded as unworkable. It must ever remain 
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a greater mystery why the First Coalition Ministry should have 
preserved, apparently with deliberation, the name which carried 
with it a principle bound sooner or later to work its undoing. 
The strongest Government is now recognised to be a number of 
men of common sympathies, each strong enough to create and 
carry through on his own responsibility the policy of his own 
Department, and of such ripe judgment that his colleagues will 
be inclined to support him when the departmental policy becomes 
national : and further, whose advice may be relied on in those 
matters which are essentially national and must be controlled, 
in virtue of his office, by the Prime Minister. From this point 
of view the opinion has at length prevailed, that twelve stout 
rods specially chosen, or twenty-two, or for that matter, if need 
were, forty-two, in loose formation make a stronger Government 
than the same number, not quite so carefully chosen, but bound 
together in a bundle ‘ one and indivisible.’ 

Mr. Lloyd George’s view of the matter, as explained to the 
House in his first speech as Prime Minister, is very clear : 

Some concern has been expressed at the relation of this small executive 
to other members. It has been suggested there is danger of lack of co- 
ordination and common direction ; it has been wondered how we can ever 
meet. . . . What is the difficulty? Whenever anything concerns a par- 
ticular Department you follow precedent. This is not the first time you 
have had Heads of Departments outside the Cabinet. Asa matter of fact, 
the practice of putting every Head of a Department inside the Cabinet is 
quite a modern innovation, and the way in which Governments have been 
in the habit of dealing with that situation is, whenever there is anything 
that concerns a particular Department, the Head of that Department, with 
his officers, attends the executive committee, and you immediately get into 
contact with each other and discuss those problems which require solution. 
That is a very old practice. I think it is a very effective practice. It is 
very much better, especially in time of war, than keeping men away from 
their Departments discussing things which do not directly concern them, 
where undoubtedly their counsel would be very valuable; but when you 
have a considerable number of people brought together you are apt to 
create confusion and thus to delay decision. 

The new Prime Minister dealt only with the practical aspect 
of the break-down of Cabinet government, and did not touch 
on its constitutional aspect, the disappearance for all practical 
purposes of the doctrine of joint responsibility of its members 
which the War had inevitably brought about. Having dwelt 
much on this point in an article in this Review,’ I may perhaps 
be pardoned if I revert to that question; and I start with the 
statement, which must to some sound very alarming, that, at 
least for a long space of time, the Cabinet system has passed 
away. 

The change which has come so suddenly over our fundamental 
* <The Reorganisation of the Empire,’ March, 1916, 
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ideas of government, so dramatically as to warrant its being 
called a coup d’état, has so many transparent advantages, that 
its true import may be considered from the congenial point of 
view of a brief summary of the advantages of the new system. 

First and foremost, of course, is the expedition which it will 
introduce into the conduct of public affairs. Time will be saved 
when a Council of Ministers is called, by the reduction in volume 
of discussion, leading to rapidity and certainty of decision; so 
that although errors, mistakes of judgment, lack of appreciation 
of the consequences of action, may still not be avoided so as to 
command success, we shall at least deserve it by eliminating the 
fatal consequences of inaction, of being right too late. And time 
will be saved in the Departments ; for Ministers will be able to 
devote all day and every day to their business. It was said, during 
the latter days of the last Cabinet, that there were seven urgent 
questions as to which no decision could be arrived at. The wonder 
is that there were not seventeen, or even seventy! . 

But the new system has brought with it the still greater 
advantage, of which Mr. Lloyd George has at once availed him- 
self, of widening the area of selection for the Heads of Depart- 
ments. The claim of the Party politician is no longer to prevail ; 
the man most fitted for the work of each Department can be 
appointed. Some require administrative capacity ; others expert 
knowledge. An Educationalist, who has studied all the intricate 
problems with which an Education Department has to deal, 
may be put in charge of it. An Agriculturalist may be invited 
to bring his expert knowledge to the solution of the infinite number 
of technical questions involved in agriculture, as a national policy 
and not as an individual undertaking. A Minister so selected will 
be spared the endless calls made on his energies by speech-making, 
touring his constituency, continual attendance in the House 
and at Cabinet meetings. When the Prime Minister takes 
counsel with him on questions affecting his Department, he will 
receive the best first-hand advice. When the Minister speaks 
in the House it will be as one having the authority of knowledge. 
But if the confidence reposed in him has been misplaced, if he 
cannot impress the House with the soundness of his views, then 
he will make way for one who can, without dragging the other 
Ministers down with him. Above all, a policy will never now 
be imposed on the country by a Party vote. 

On one point only does there seem to be room for further 
improvement. The qualification for Ministers being no longer 
based on Party, it follows that the area of selection need no longer 
be limited to members of either House, as in fact has been the 
case in regard to some members of the new Government. But 
this immediately raises the question of ‘seatless Ministers ’ ; for 
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whatever changes may be made in the Constitution, its cardinal 
principle, parliamentary control, must never be infringed. The 
well-known instances of Ministers temporarily without seats 
afford no precedent for a Minister permanently withdrawn from 
that control. The consequence is, that the not very dignified 
process of ‘ finding seats ’ for Ministers not already in Parliament 
must be resorted to. There is an alternative, though I must 
content myself with the bare suggestion, to adopt the continental ~ 
system, which not only sanctions, but rather encourages, the 
appointment of non-parliamentary Ministers. The control is 
established by requiring their attendance in Parliament when 
matters relating to their Departments are under discussion, either 
to answer questions, afford more general explanations, or to take 
part in debate. In France, I believe, they have a right to be 
heard in either House, when they demand it. So many things 
have gone into the melting-pot that parliamentary procedure can 
hardly escape the common fate. It is to be remembered that the 
constitutional systems of government on the Continent have 
derived their inspiration from our own. But it has not been 
slavishly copied ; and many improvements have been introduced. 
In this matter the departure from our procedure would seem to 
have been prompted by, among other things, the consideration 
that a man can devote his days to carrying on the complicated 
business of his Department more efficiently if he is not compelled 
to spend long evenings in the House. 

Secondly, the relations between Ministers and the permanent 
officials will be put on a sounder footing. The Minister, under 
the new conditions, will cease to be, as under the old system he 
inevitably often was, the mouthpiece of the Department. I 
cannot imagine a more trying ordeal for a Minister, however 
zealously coached, than having to pilot through Committee a 
measure with which he is imperfectly familiar. No one who has 
the least knowledge of affairs fails to appreciate the enormous 
obligations of the country to its permanent officials. The Party 
Minister comes and goes, but they abide for ever. If they had 
no other merits, they are the repositories of the vast mass of 
precedents for action. The virtue of our law is that its chief 
characteristic is obedience to the Rule of Precedent ; a Government 
which refuses a like obedience to that Rule is worse than useless. 
Yet the fact remains, that under the Party system the country is 
and must be governed to a large extent by the permanent officials. 
Their tried capacity is such that there is no special harm in this 
per se; but the vital defect of the system is that they are, to use 
Mr. Lawrence Lowell’s phrase, behind a screen which protects 
them from the public gaze ; they are not responsible to Parliament. 
I have often wondered whether it would not be possible to devise 
some means for bringing the senior officials into touch with 
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Parliament, and so to create responsibility. But admitting the 
system to have both merits and demerits, the position is now 
reversed ; the specialist Minister will be able to guide his officials 
instead of being, as in so many cases he has been, dependent on 
them. 

Thirdly, the labour of governing can now be divided among a 
larger number of responsible Ministers. The spell, which literally 
paralysed administrative development, that ‘ Minister ’ necessarily 
meant ‘Cabinet Minister,’ has been ruthlessly broken. Each of 
the new activities engendered by the War will now be under the 
control of a Minister responsible to Parliament. The old method 
necessitated the creation of sub-departments, bureaux as the 
French cal] them, without regard to the knowledge of the chief 
of the Department of the subjects newly put under“his control, 
without regard to the physical capacity of the man to deal witb 
the ever accumulating work, without regard to the fact—of which 
there had been at least one notable warning—that there is a 
limit to the strain which the human brain can bear. The con- 
crete case of the Minister of Blockade will illustrate the importance 
of the change, better even than that of the Minister of Munitions. 
The work connected with the Blockade had assumed enormous 
proportions, and was growing in importance daily.. It was not 
so much that it required special knowledge of many various kinds, 
as that it demanded the concentrated atiention of one man; 
above all, it was a subject in which the public and Parliament 
were taking a profound interest. The case for an independent 
Ministry was complete. The Government acquiesced in the 
clearly expressed wish of the country ; the Minister was appointed ; 
but he was made a Cabinet Minister! Why? I am discussing 
the question as an abstract one of administration, into which the 
manifest qualifications of the distinguished holder of the office 
for Cabinet rank do not enter at all. The premiss being that 
here was a subject infinite in its complexity, demanding all the 
energies of a most capable man; the conclusion was—if the 
Cabinet doctrine of joint responsibility meant anything—that a 
considerable portion of his time would be devoted to attendance 
at Cabinet meetings at which other war questions than blockade 
would be discussed, and by so muck would inroads into his 
precious time be made. Seeing that concentration, which implies 
conservation, of energy was the first and only object of the new 
appointment, it is obvious that premiss and conclusion did not 
hang together. But, it will be said, high policy enters largely 
into questions of blockade, and this must have the sanction of 
the Cabinet. Undoubtedly. But the solution was clear, had 
we not been so fast bound by the inelastic Cabinet tradition. 
When blockade questions of policy came before the Cabinet, the 
Minister would be summoned to attend. Pro hac vice he would, 
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being already responsible to the King, have become a Cabinet 
Minister responsible to Parliament. 

But there was another and most fatal influence sub-consciously 
at work to which the disinclination to create new Ministries was 
attributable : the prevalent tradition that the remedy for the ever- 
growing charges for the Civil Service is ‘reduction of establish- 
ments.’ On the face of it this involves a most fallacious delusion. 
As the activities of the country grow, the work thrown on its 
servants increases by leaps and bounds. The establishment 
sufficient for a Department twenty years ago is manifestly in- 
sufficient to cope effectively, which means expeditiously, with 
the work to-day, all war questions apart. The War has swept 
away a thousand old delusions ; and with the wave of the Welsh 
Magician’s wand the new order has been established. There is 
work to be done and swiftly, and the army of workers must be 
increased to grapple with it. The new order, which reverts to the 
oldest, ‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,’ 
has been applied from top to bottom of the country’s service— 
Ministers, Under-Secretaries, permanent officials, clerks, writers, 
and the rest. 

The cardinal principles of government which underlie the 
new order are therefore two: first, due correlation between the 
number of workers and the work to be done ; secondly, knowledge 
or capacity and responsibility go hand in hand. It is admitted 
that responsibility—to the King, to Parliament, to the People— 
shall never more be assumed without knowledge of the subject 
with which the Minister will deal—-the old tradition of civilian 
control of the Army and Navy alone excepted : and conversely, 
that knowledge shall be the claim to Ministership. Out of these 
must spring the great essential, confidence of the People in those 
who govern them. 

I turn to the question to which this brief survey of the recent 
constitutional changes is specially directed: will the old order 
ever return : that old order of which the Cabinet was the outward 
and visible sign? For the moment the one thought which influ- 
ences Parliament and People is the successful prosecution of the 
War. There is another question near at hand, the successful 
prosecution of the Peace; for on this the duration of the Peace 
that is to be will depend. Problems as grave, except that life 
and death will no longer be factors, as any the War has raised 
are gathering below the horizon. Questions, the intensity of 
which no one can at present gauge, will immediately surge round 
us, demanding the same concentration of thought and energy and 
the same expert knowledge in the handling, affecting every phase 
of the life of the community, novel in character, and lying right 
beyond the limited vision of the old Parties. Planks there will 
be in abundance, branded with opinions for and against every 
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subject ; but whether they will be fashioned on such a common 
plan of principle as to allow of the construction of a ‘ platform’ 
is hardly doubtful. Without a platform a Party has no reason 
for existence ; without a Party in power His Majesty’s Opposition 
cannot come into being ; and lacking these things, Cabinet Govern- 
ment becomes impossible. I admit that the formation of Parties 
in politics is in obedience to a natural law—the principle of 
dynamics, that ‘there is no force without resistance’; and that 
this law, working at its freest, produces two principal or ‘ great 
Parties.’ That it has so worked in the past the history of a 
hundred years bears witness. But the full benefit of the law 
has been somewhat marred by the unamiable theory that all the 
virtues were the special characteristic of one Party, and all their 
opposites of the other. This theory found a typical Gladstonian 
expression; and the Party he led had daily reminder of their 
political virtue in the hall of the National Liberal Club. It must 
be confessed, however, that this view was heartily reciprocated. 
But that was in the days gone by. Now Lions have laid them 
down with Lambs, and each is unsparing of compliments to the 
other. So here again the old order has changed, and the fiction 
has passed away that either Party was the repository of a code of 
principles which held the solvent for all the ailments to which 
the body politic is heir. Members of Parliament, like other 
respectable members of society, have now claimed the privilege 
of thinking for themselves, and will more and more resent the 
lash of Party Whips. In such conditions a Cabinet Government 
is out of the question; for the Ministry, having no Party to 
come when the division bell calls, would never be sure of collective 
support for any, much less for all, of its measures; and though 
it scored a victory in the lobbies to-day, it would be liable to 
defeat to-morrow. The swing of the pendulum, so leisurely as 
we have for long been accustomed to it, would become so violent 
that the clock would presently stop altogether. 

The salvation of the country therefore seems to me to lie in 
the frank recognition of the consequences of the Prime Minister’s 
new practice of government—the reign of individual responsibility 
of Ministers.” 

The position can be stated with the utmost simplicity. 
Assume that the Minister of Shipping were to introduce a new 
Merchant Shipping Bill, in which he proposed the compulsory 
standardisation of all vessels old and new. The debate on the 
question, ‘whether the word ‘‘old’’ stand part of the Bill?’ 


? This will have an advantage, to the credit of the new system, which I have 
not yet noted. It will enable the practical ‘ Public,’ as distinguished from the 
theoretical ‘ People,’ to get into touch with each Minister, instead of having 
to break its head against the dead-wall of the Cabinet. Never again will 
‘Touch me if you dare; you will wreck the Government,’ be a sufficient answer 
to complainants. 
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would certainly be a strenuous one; suppose it decided in the 
negative and the Minister persisted, his resignation would follow; 
but the other Ministers, more successful in carrying their 
measures, would be unaffected. This I think is certain : that, 
for many years after peace has been signed, there will be no 
Minister who will not bring forward at least one measure of first- 
rate importance; that in all cases new and possibly startling 


proposals will be made on which there will be strongly marked © 


divisions of opinion ; and that it is as impossible to imagine the 
mass of members on the Speaker’s left opposing them all as it is 
to imagine the mass on his right supporting them ail. But 
unless these things are possible the mainspring of Party govern- 
ment, that is of Cabinet government, no longer exists. 
But putting Party on one side altogether, there is one question 
—the reorganisation of the Empire—which I think has been 
brought one great step nearer solution. In writing on this subject 
in the March number of this Review, last year, I dwelt on the 
difficulties, almost insuperable as it seemed to me, of bringing 
into any part of our then existing system of government re- 
presentatives from the Dominions. The rigid fetters which the 
Cabinet imposed, the close interlocking of responsibility with 
Party, and of both with Parliament, stood, as I thought, in the way 
of allowing them to take an effective share in the determination 
of ‘the great policies and questions which concern and govern 
the issues of peace and war’; and any share which was not 
effective would be worse than illusory. However conscious one 
was that the patent defects of our method of government made 
it inappropriate for dealing with those issues in a@ larger, an 
imperial, way ; however impressed one was ‘ with a sense of the 
passing and ephemeral character of nearly everything that is to be 
said on the subject, and with the instability of things as they are,”* 
it was not possible to foresee that the foundations would crumble 
to pieces so speedily, nor that the end would be received with such 
universal manifestations of satisfaction. But with the disappear- 
ance of all the paraphernalia of Cabinet and Party the way is 
clearer. It may be that that loose formation which has now been 
applied to the Government of the Kingdom, destined as it is 
to give it more strength and greater stability, may after all 
furnish the example on which the future Government of the 
Empire may be based. Indeed, it seems eminently suitable to 
the creation of the bond which is to knit together the Dominions, 
the free nations which are the Empire. 
IF. T. Piecorr. 


° Sir Robert Borden’s speech, quoted on p. 494 of the March, 1916, number 
of this Review. 
* Sir William Anson on the Constitution, quoted ib. p. 505. 
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FRANCE AND THE RHINE FRONTIER 


In the course of the development of peoples and of States there 
has been a marked tendency to search for and adopt the most 
natural and permanent lines of demarcation. In primitive times 
the tribe sought to surround itself with protective barriers such 
as @ mountain range, a broad and deep river, a dense forest, or 
a trackless desert. As civilisation advanced and population 
increased, it became impossible for nations to leave wide border 
districts desert, and what was a belt of forest or waste has 
gradually been narrowed down to a line. But the fixing of 
boundary lines has led to endless wars; and no inquiry can be 
more important than that which concerns the demarcation of new 
limits. It is impossible here to review the evidence as to the 
advantages of this or that kind of boundary. On the Continent 
of Europe that question relates almost entirely to the choice of 
@ mountain range or upland as against that of a river. 

Viewing the question broadly, it is fairly certain that the 
most natural, and therefore the most permanent, frontier is a 
watershed, not the river below. The reasons are obvious. 
Mountains divide peoples; rivers unite them. The rugged sierra 
of the Pyrenees offers the best example of a physical and political 
barrier. Even the more broken system of the Alps has acted as 
a racial ‘ divide,’ and Italy is now striving to extend her sway 
northwards to that limit of the Italian and German peoples. 
But no well-defined ethnic frontier in Europe coincides with a 
river, except in the case of the Lower Danube, whose banks are 
so far liable to inundations as to constitute a difficult barrier, and 
one, accordingly, which separates the Rumanian and Bulgarian 
races. Elsewhere in Europe riverine boundaries have dis- 
appeared in proportion as commerce has tended to make use of 
rivers and their valleys as means of intercourse. In truth, they are 
barriers only to primitive man, whereas the unbroken mountain 
range is a serious obstacle even in days of steam and electricity. 
In all times, then, mountains or barren uplands have kept peoples 
apart; and, seeing that Nationality has of late tended to re- 
fashion States according to ethnic affinities, that potent instinct, 
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no less than trade considerations, has in general utilised the 
sierra or the upland as a political demarcation. 

Despite this tendency in favour of the choice of a watershed 
rather than a river as boundary, an active group of French 
littérateurs has of late demanded that, at the general peace, 
France shall acquire the Rhine frontier, either down to Coblentz, 
Cologne, or even as far as the Dutch border. Their arguments, 
in the main, are drawn from the past. They urge that the 
Rhine formed the boundary of Roman Gaul, and that Roman 
civilisation laid the basis of civic life at Mainz, Coblentz, 
Cologne, and other centres of defence against the German 
barbarians, while in the Middle Ages Latin influence shaped 
the future of the Rhineland. Other arguments refer to later 
times. But it may be well to examine the soundness of the 
historic claim of France to those districts of the Middle and Lower 
Rhine. This inquiry is prompted solely by a desire to arrive at 
a just and reasonable settlement. As a student of history I beg 
Frenchmen to pause before launching their country upon a course 
of policy which brought ruin upon her in the closing days of 
Louis the Fourteenth and of the two Napoleons. 

The fact that Roman Gaul was bounded by the Rhine is 
unquestionable. Far more questionable is its applicability to 
the conditions of the Twentieth Century. The crucial fact in 
Gallo-German relations is the inability of the Roman legions 
to hold the line of the Middle and Lower Rhine against the 
growing pressure of Germanic tribes at the beginning of the 
Wanderings of the Peoples. Those tribes pressed into Gaul, and 
permanently settled districts as far to the south-west as Treves, 
Thionville (Diedenhofen), and the line of the Vosges. It is need- 
less to refer to the Frankish and Burgundian conquests, for those 
peoples became assimilated to the Romanised Gauls; but the 
districts just named formed in general the boundary between 
German-speaking and French-speaking peoples. During some 
thirteen centuries the Franco-German borders have oscillated 
to and fro over those debateable lands. Let us glance at some 
of the salient features of the struggle. On the death of 
Charlemagne an effort was made in the Treaty of Verdun 
(843) to constitute a middle or Rhenish Kingdom, termed 
Lotharingia, bounded in part by the Middle Rhine. That 
arrangement broke down, and the greater part of Lotharingia fell 
to the eastern and more definitely Teutonic realm. The Ger- 
manic system of the Middle Ages retained, approximately, these 
frontiers on the west, sometimes extending them further at the 
expense of the French people. But all arguments derived by 
German enthusiasts from such extensions are weak, inasmuch as 
that Germanic system was not national. The Holy Roman 
Empire aimed at universality of sway. During the Middle Ages 
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the cosmopolitanism of that Empire favoured the advent of 
Italian, French, and other influences into the Rhenish cities, 
and it is on these influences that French champions of the Rhine 
frontier theory partly base their claim to extend the France of 
to-morrow as far as the Middle Rhine. 

However interesting was the peaceful infiltration of French 
and Italian ideas into Rhenish cities, France never extended 
her sway to the Rhine until the German political system was 
verging: to decay. The religious wars, above all the Thirty 
Years’ War, dealt deadly blows to the Holy Roman Empire; and 
it was during that time of schism and decay that the statecraft of 
Richelieu and the strategy of Turenne carried the fleur de lys to 
the Rhine. The ensuing Treaty of Westphalia (1648) assigned to 
France the greater part of Alsace as well as the city of Breisach on 
the right (east) bank of the river; while a Rheinbund, formed by 
the German princes under her aegis, assured her predominance 
over thoroughly Germanised lands. Finally, as the result of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s campaigns, she acquired the whole of Alsace ; and 
his successor, Louis the Fifteenth, succeeded in obtaining the 
reversion to the Duchy of Lorraine. The eastern swing of the 
pendulum registers the forcefulness of French policy and the 
weakness of that of the German princes. It does not imply a 
displacement of the racial boundaries, which remained identical 
with those of the settlements of peoples in the Dark Ages. 

But now came an event which detached part of the German 
people from their eastern connexions and linked it indissolubly 
with France. The French Revolution differed from all merely 
military and political events in this respect ; it excited the enthu- 
siasm of peoples, in some cases only for a time, but permanently 
in the case of the Alsatians and Lorrainers. While the Teutons 
were still asleep and France thrilled with a new and intense life, 
these western offshoots of the Teutonic family threw in their lot 
enthusiastically with her. Very typical was the action of the 
deputies of Lorraine in the session of the National Assembly on 
the 4th of August 1789, known as the St. Bartholomew of Privi- 
leges. The elect of Lorraine came forward to express the feelings 
of the youngest of French provinces against all retention of their 
ancient privileges and their desire ‘to enter intimately into the 
life of your glorious family.’ Equally intense was the gallicising 
fervour in Alsace. In the ensuing wars she poured forth her blood 
for France; and finally, in 1814, when the German invaders 
pressed into France in overwhelming numbers, they nowhere met 
with so fierce an opposition as from the peasants in the Vosges 
Mountains. So important was the conquest effected by the 
French spirit during the great days of the Revolution. Compared 
with it the military triumphs of Turenne and Napoleon were a 
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mere flash in the pan. In a political sense the French Revolution 
levelled the Vosges Mountains. 

But French politicians were not satisfied with consolidating 
their influence in Alsace-Lorraine. They coveted the frontier of 
the Middle and Lower Rhine. The scheme appeared first in the 
plan of campaign of the Minister, General Dumouriez, who in 


April 1792 counselled an offensive until the French arms reached — 


the Caesarian limits of Gaul. Danton endorsed this grandiose 
programme in the speech which he delivered on the eve of the 
declaration of war against Great Britain and Holland. ‘The 
limits of France’ (said he) ‘are marked out by Nature. We shall 
reach them in their four quarters, the Ocean, the Rhine, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees.’ The cry of the great tribune of the people for 
‘the natural limits’ of France stirred the warlike ardour of the 
nation ; but the ensuing crusade for liberty soon degenerated into 
wars of conquest at the expense of Dutch, Germans, and Italians, 
which imposed on Europe two decades of strife. The genius of 
Bonaparte secured for his adopted country the Rhine frontier, 
but it proved to be a curse, entailing prolonged struggles with the 
Germanic States. The administration of the Rhineland by the 
French ‘liberators’ did not long satisfy the Germans of those pro- 
vinces. The heavy burdens imposed by Napoleon outweighed the 
benefits conferred by his code of laws and his vigorous government. 
Mainz, Coblentz, and Cologne never became French at heart, 
like Strasbourg and Mihlhausen; and the Rhinelanders felt a 
sense of relief during the campaign of 1814 when the French 
eagles were driven within the limits of the Bourbon monarchy— 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

During this swing of the racial dynamometer, first eastwards, 
then westwards, the dormant political consciousness of the 
Germans awoke to full vigour. Fichte, in the sphere of civic duty, 
Arndt in that of politics, sought to arouse the nation to a sense of 
the vast possibilities ahead. In his work Der Geist der Zeit 
(1806-1818), Arndt pointed out the grave disadvantage to Ger- 
many of allowing the French to dominate the left bank of the 
Rhine. The following passages, written before Prussia’s attack 
on Napoleon in the autumn of 1806, are of special interest : 


The country which now is called Germany ought alone to possess the 
Rhine and the sea on both sides of the river, as her natural limits. . . . It 
is towards the Rhine that our first great efforts ought to be made. Perhaps 
it will be a long and difficult task, but we must carry it through if we 
are not to remain in a kind of half-way house. The turbulent French, 
greedy of conquests, must, at all costs, cease to possess the Rhine frontier. 
. . . Serving the aims of the enemy, the elbow of the Rhine [around Mainz] 
presses pitilessly into the German flesh, and its pressure will not be the 
less heavy if we are promised, or if we require, that it be padded in fhe 
wool or silk of treaties. What an advantage France has if she continues 
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to possess the Rhine and the strongholds which dominate it! Thenceforth 
the Pays Bas, Switzerland, and most of North Italy are subject to her. 
Germany is open to her as far as the Elbe and the mountains of Bohemia. 
Her armies can with impunity violate our frontiers, devastate the 
neighbouring territories, and penetrate as far as they choose into the heart 
of Germany. On the other hand no force hostile to her can approach the 
Rhine, still less cross that river. If, then, it is desired to end French 
domination, and in more than appearance, Germany must regain her 
ancient limits, . . . Let us, then, make against France a swift and merciless 
war; let our powerful effort be pushed beyond the Rhine; and let us not 
sheathe the sword before we have freed and brought back to the German 
realm all those peoples speaking our tongue, both those who inhabit 
Lorraine and Alsace, as well as those of Luxemburg and Flanders. 

Such is the retort of Arndt to the Rhine-frontier claim of the 
French; and during the campaign of 1813, when coalesced 
Europe was driving Napoleon’s legions Rhinewards, he issued a 
pamphlet—Der Rhein, Deutschlands Fluss, nicht Deutschlands 
Grenze—which demanded the recovery of the whole of Alsace- 
Lorraine. That claim was urged by Prussia and Austria at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815; and it is probable that, but for the 
intervention of Great Britain and Russia, France would have been 
forced to yield to the exacting demands of the Pangermans of 
that age. . 

M. Sorel, in his great work L’ Europe et la Révolution franc- 
aise, finally asserts that the war of 1792-1815 was ‘an immense 
struggle for boundaries : the treaties which ended it were treaties 
about boundaries.’ The statement overleaps the mark; for the 
conflict into which the French Girondins rushed in 1792 was 
largely a conflict of clashing political creeds. But when (as in 
1795) France proclaimed the Rhine frontier to be indissolubly 
hers, the ideal aims which had doubled her strength gave place 
to material considerations which sapped that strength. There- 
after the war became increasingly a struggle for an advanced 
frontier, Napoleon figuring only as a greater Richelieu, while 
the Rhin-motif drowned the strains of the Marseillaise which 
inspirited the volunteers of 1792. As the enthusiasm of France 
evaporated during the Napoleonic wars, that of the Germans 
increased, mainly because they struggled for the national river ; 
and the final campaigns overwhelmed France and drove the 
Emperor from Europe. It is the change of motive from 1792 to 
1795, thence to Napoleon’s wars of aggression, and ultimately to 
his fall, which accounts for the differing phases of that great 
trilogy of war. Let France beware of shifting the ground of 
conflict as did her rulers in 1795 and 1805. If ever again the 
Rhine frontier becomes the sole cause of conflict between France 
and Germany, the Republic may experience the same downward 
drag as befel its predecessor in the decade 1795-1804. An avowed 
war of conquest unites foreign rivals and depresses the cause of 
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freedom at home. For all her waste of life and treasure in 1792- 
1815 France did not then advance her eastern frontier beyond the 
old limits ; and that she finally retained those limits was due to the 
friendly intervention of Russia and Great Britain. 

In spite of the baneful influence exerted on France by the 
programme of the Rhine frontier, it is being again set forth as her 
proper aim in the present War. Prominent among its exponents 


are Professor Pillet, MM. Driault and Schefer, joint authors of a 


work, La République et le Rhin (two volumes, Recueil Sirey, 
Paris : 1916) ; and M. Engerand, who in his book Les frontiéres 
lorraines et la Force allemande (Paris: Perrin. 1916), has 
limited his aims to the annexation of the triangle formed by the 
Moselle and Rhine, with Coblentz at the apex. The former work 
seems to counsel the acquisition of the whole of the left bank 
of the Rhine down to the Dutch frontier. MM. Driault and 
Schefer declare that tradition, civilisation, geology, and commerce 
alike require the acquisition of the Rhine frontier. The Rhenish 
population (they say) is not really German; it remembers with 
fond regret the Code Napoléon; it was civilised by the Latin 
peoples ; its region constitutes a portion of ‘Gallia’; there is no 
natural barrier between Paris and the Rhine; France is defence- 
less without that eastern frontier; and her comparative poverty 
in coal can be made good only by the acquisition of the rich 
coalfield of the River Saar about Saarbriick. 

Deferring these last questions for the present, we may with 
profit remember that the critical points in the relations between 
the French and German peoples were reached, firstly, when the 
Germans struck their roots deep into the lands west of the Rhine 
nearly as far as Thionville ; secondly, when the German-speaking 
people of Alsace and part of Lorraine became enthusiastically 
French in sentiment; thirdly, when the rest of the Germans 
awakened to the sense of national unity during the Wars of Libera- 
tion of 1813-14. The instinct of German nationality is now 
keener than ever. Whatever may be said against Wilhelm the 
Second, he has hitherto succeeded in infusing that sentiment into 
all the Germans of his Empire. Perhaps the closing phases of 
this War may bring about a change; and in that case the galli- 
cising of the Rhinelanders would become at least a possibility. 
At present their solidarity with Germans east of the Rhine is 
unimpaired ; and, so long as the Teutonic sentiment holds them, 
all argumentation about the ‘Gallia’ of Caesar, the ‘ natural 
limits’ of Danton, and the Code Napoléon, is purely academic. 
To appeal to the past, while disregarding the potent forces of the 
present, will convince not many students and no man of affairs. 
Let us face the fact that the annexation of purely German lands 
west of the Rhine will exasperate Teutonic sentiment more pro- 
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foundly than the acquisition of that entirely French city Metz 
in 1871 exasperated France. It will falsify the plea which con- 
stitutes the chief moral force of the Allies, that they are fighting 
for the principle of Nationality ; and it will hand on to future 
generations a heritage of hatred worse than that which the 
German General Staff imposed on Europe by the rape of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

M. Driault, in a pamphlet entitled La France au Rhin, pro- 
nounces the annexation of the whole Rhineland ‘a solution as 
elegant and French as possible, cemented by the most historical 
armour.’ The invulnerability of that armour is not above ques- 
tion. The elegance of the scheme is also elusive. To sever from 
Germany a thoroughly Germanised district forming a triangle 
some 100 miles wide at the base and about 200 miles in height is 
not convincing even as an experiment in chartography. Realising 
the difficulty of holding the remote northern apex towards Cleves, 
champions of the scheme have suggested that that northern 
district should go to Belgium. But, apart from a few prophets 
of la revanche, the Belgians do not seem desirous of leaving the 
comparatively good natural frontier formed by the heights east 
of Verviers in order to venture upon the doubtful alternative of 
holding down the Germans of the plain beyond as far as the 
Rhine. Indeed, how could the impoverished Belgium of the 
morrow undertake the task of repressing no unimportant fraction 
of a race with which she must long remain on the worst of terms? 
Separation from the Germans, not domination over them, must 
be the ideal of Brussels for many a year. Whether the French 
forward party would expect the Belgians to hold that crux of the 
whole Rhenish problem, Cologne, is not clear ; and, as no natural 
division of the Rhineland exists north of the Moselle, the delimita- 
tion of the hypothetical Franco-Belgian frontier would arouse 
difficult questions. 

Indeed, that party must face the fact that the ‘ Gallia ’ scheme 
implies the annexation of the whole Rhine frontier down to the 
sea. To stop at the Cleves district is to saddle France with the 
defence of a slim triangle remote from the districts which would 
supply the army of defence and very near to the German hinter- 
land which would supply large forces for a sudden offensive. 
Every friend of France, every champion of Nationality in its 
ideal sense, wishes to see France recover Alsace-Lorraine, both 
because that recovery will increase the happiness of the Alsatians 
and Lorrainers, and because it will restore.to her the defensible 
frontier torn away by Moltke in 1871. But it is almost certain 
that she will not strengthen her military position by advancing 
her frontier in a north-easterly direction over a purely Germanic 
people in order to hold a river-frontier extending as far as Cleves. 
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A veritable army of occupation would have to be echelonned from 
Treves and Landau on the south as far as Cleves. Will not so 
scattered a force invite attack? Again, is it certain that the 
progress of mechanical science does not facilitate, rather than 
retard, the crossing of a river? Does history record the successful 
defence for long even of a great river by inferior forces against 
superior forces if well led? And is it not likely that the military. 
burdens entailed by holding down the Rhinelanders will cripple 
the material development of France in time of peace, and hamper 
seriously, perhaps fatally, the defence of the Rhine itself? When 
the Romans defended that river against the barbarian, they had 
behind them the solid organisation of a great empire, and they 
held it during more than four centuries. Napoleon had behind 
him a still powerful Empire early in 1814 when he tried to defend 
the Rhine ; but he failed, mainly of course owing to his inferiority 
in numbers at that time. It is worthy of note that Bliicher 
succeeded in a surprise crossing not far from St. Goar; and that 
fact prompts the inquiry whether the hilly country east of the 
Middle Rhine would not favour the secret massing of large forces 
with a view to a speedy move on some point or points. The ques- 
tion whether the Rhine is or is not a good military barrier under 
modern conditions is one for experts ; and confident assertions by 
the civilian writers named above will not by themselves carry 
conviction. The late Colonel Hamley, in his Operations of War, 
after examining very many cases, came to the conclusion that the 
defence of a large river is in some respects easier than that of a 
mountain range ; but where the bank occupied by the assailants 
commands that of the defenders a crossing is always possible if 
protected by superior artillery fire, also if the assailants can 
increase the vanguard, which they have thrown across, faster 
than the defenders can bring up reinforcements. Ultimately, 
then, it comes to be a question of concealing the preparations for 
@ crossing and massing large forces both of men and guns for a 
sudden push. That is, with superior forces and an efficient 
organisation, a passage can always be effected. Such is the lesson 
of past wars ; and the recent crossings of the Danube by Austro- 
German armies both near Belgrade and from Bulgaria into 
Roumania seem to show that the defensive capacity even of a great 
river has been overrated. 

Professor Pillet, in his recent pamphlet Les Legons de 
la Guerre présente, asserts that after all France must look 
to her own interests, not merely to the vindication of Inter- 
national Law. The plea is just. But on it he bases the far 
more questionable assertion that she needs a considerable acces- 
sion of territory in Europe for her security; and it is on this 
ground that he demands the Rhine frontier, leaving to Belgium 
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the northern part of its left bank. But, again, this demand rests 
on the very disputable thesis that a river boundary down (say)to the 
neighbourhood of Cologne is easily defensible, also that the Rhine- 
landers will easily be assimilated. It was on similar pleas that 
Germany in 1871 annexed Alsace-Lorraine. The assumption that 
those provinces would readily be Teutonised was used in order to 
bolster up a demand for an impregnable frontier. Bismarck, in 
private, laughed at the German professors who waxed eloquent 
over the Fatherland regaining its long-lost children. ‘What we 
want’ (he said to Busch) ‘is the fortresses of Strasbourg and 
Metz.’ The result of that brutal application of military calcula- 
tions to a profound question of Nationality has been the extension 
to Western Europe of the essentially Eastern dispute of July 
1914. Let France now beware of retorting on her enemy the 
same militarist reasoning. Otherwise she may provide the 
Germans with a genuine grievance which may double their moral 
and weaken her own. 

In the interesting work referred to above, MM. Driault and 
Schefer assert that on commercial and industrial grounds France 
ought to possess the Rhine frontier. On this topic their argument 
is open to very grave objections. For, as we have already seen, 
great rivers form the chief arteries of modern industry. But 
commerce cannot proceed immediately under the guns of a hostile 
nation. It needs, above all things, security. Now a glance at 
the map will show that the great and ever-growing trade along the 
Rhine depends mainly on that which is brought from unquestion- 
ably Germanic districts by its eastern tributaries, the Neckar, 
the Main, and the Ruhr. The tonnage going out from Duisburg- 
Ruhrort, at the mouth of the Ruhr, exceeds that of the port of Mar- 
seilles. Yet, if France annexed the lower Rhenish districts, all 
that immense river trade would pass under her cannon along the 
left bank. Is that a state of things likely to conduce to a lasting 
peace? A great part of the products of Southern and Central 
Germany, as well as the immense exports of Westphalia, would 
constantly be at the mercy of France ; and the knowledge of this 
dependence on her good-will would inevitably breed ill-will. The 
writers named above argue as though their scheme alone can 
ensure a lasting peace ; but it is open to question whether they have 
realised all that it implies. In truth, the notion of a revival of 
Roman Gaul is based on sentimental considerations inapplicable to 
the present age. The desolate Rhine of the age of the Roman 
Emperors formed a convenient line of demarcation because it was 
an almost insurmountable barrier. Down its course no commerce 
flowed. But does the busy Rhine of to-day separate the people 
who line its banks? Not at all! It unites them. The traffic 
down the river, especially below Mannheim, where it becomes 
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navigable for large craft, is enormous. That traffic depends on, 
and therefore unites, both banks. Castel, opposite Mainz, is now 
a suburb of that city; and similarly Deutz, on the right bank 
opposite Cologne, is a huge dormitory for that city. Can those 
suburbs be separated from their parent cities both politically and 
economically? And can the steamers and barges plying along 


the Rhine be prevented from the smuggling which the customs . 


tariffs of the future will inevitably provoke? All these questions 
are far more important than are the ablest disquisitions on the 
inner unity of ‘Gallia,’ the warlike behests of Danton, or the 
geological solidarity of the Lorraine and West-Rhenish districts. 

The objection may be raised that the last paragraph proves 
too much ; that it tells against the Rhine frontier even for Alsace. 
But the objection vanishes if the facts be examined. For, firstly, 
in the realm of sentiment the difference of attitude of the Alsatians 
and of the Rhinelanders is profound. The former love France; 
the latter love Germany and are fighting wholeheartedly against 
France. Therefore the programme of the Allies, which aims at 
the due satisfaction of the sentiment of Nationality wherever 
feasible, tells in favour of the reversion of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France ; but it militates against the (hypothetical) annexation of 
all West Germany by her. Secondly, the argument derived from 
commerce does not much affect the case of the recovery of Alsace, 
because it happens that the towns both in Alsace and in Baden 
occupy sites far removed from the banks of the river; and the 
river-borne commerce is also comparatively unimportant in that 
part of its course. Only at and below Mannheim does that com- 
merce attain large dimensions. Consequently the recovery of 
Alsace by France would entail none of those riverine disputes 
which must ensue if French Chauvinism should succeed in 
wresting from Germany Mainz, Coblentz, and Cologne. If in 
1806 Arndt could complain that the Rhenish ‘elbow’ above 
Mainz pressed severely into German flesh, how much more exas- 
perating would that pressure be now that the Rhine below 
Mannheim has become by far the greatest commerce-carrier of 
the rivers of Europe? 

It is improbable that French statesmen, who have of late dis- 
played the highest qualities of prudence and self-restraint, will 
seriously consider proposals which (if by chance they could be 
realised) would launch the Third Republic on the same path of 
military aggrandisement that was fatal to the political stability of 
the First Republic. But. certain littérateurs of high repute are 
advising a line of policy which has been dangerous to France and to 
the peace of Europe. The present, surely, is a time for examining 
with all possible care the solutions of the vexed problems which 
have made for strife. Chief among them is that of the Franco- 
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German frontier. It has been the cause of countless wars. In 
1814 the compromise which left to France the old limits—that is, 
inclusive of the Landau and Saarbriick districts—provided a just 
equipoise. The treaty of 1815 deprived her of those frontier 
districts, thus impoverishing her sources of coal supply to a serious 
degree. Let France recover not only Alsace-Lorraine, but also 
the Saarbriick coalfield with a hilly frontier northwards which 
will safeguard its working. The acquisition of that coalfield is 
essential to her industrial stability ; for without it she would have 
to buy from Germany the coal needed for the working of the 
immensely rich iron deposits of Lorraine. The annexation of the 
coal-producing basin of the Saar would add enormously to her 
mineral wealth, and it could be accomplished without adding 
appreciably to her military responsibilities. But those responsi- 
bilities would be enormously increased if, in deference to a very 
questionable sentiment, she should (in case of an absolutely 
crushing victory) decide to acquire the frontier of the Middle and 
Lower Rhine. Such an acquisition seems to the present writer 
to be incompatible with her national solidarity, her military 
security, and, above all, with that peaceful development which 
the free nations of the West alike desire. 


J. Houuanp Rose. 


P.S.—This article was in type before the Allied Governments pub- 
lished the terms of peace which they deemed necessary to the stability and 
repose of Europe. Among those terms the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine by 
France is stipulated ; but there is no mention of the Rhine-frontier scheme 
criticised above. 

Professor L. W. Lyde, in a paper contributed to the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine of December 1916, advocates the choice of rivers 
rather than mountains as boundaries. His arguments do not convince me, 
especially for Europe, where the question of Nationality is paramount. As 
races nearly always occupy rivers-basins and are separated by uplands, the 
natural course is to choose the mountainous ‘divide’ as the political 
boundary. He urges that nations need to be brought into close contact, 
which is best assured by a riverine frontier. Ultimately, I hope, this may 
prove to be so; but for many years close contact between French and 
Germans will not conduce to peace, especially if France should be in a 
position to dominate the chief artery of Germany’s internal trade. On the 
general question of mountain v. river I may plead the powerful support 
of Sir Thomas Holdich in a paper read at the last meeting of the British 
Association (Newcastle).—J. H. R. 
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DANZIG: POLAND’S OUTLET 
TO THE SEA 


~~. 


[The following article was written in April 1915, when, after the fall 
of Przemysl, the collapse of the Germanic Powers before the Russian 
armies seemed proximate. In view, however, of the temporary retirement 
which followed during the later months of that year, it seemed wise to defer 
its publication till the day when the path of the Allies to victory should 
once more be clear.] 


Ir has been stated by Mr. Winston Churchill that, if successful 
in the present War, we shall attempt to arrange Europe, ‘as far 
as possible, with regard to the principle of nationality and in 
accordance with the wishes of the peoples who dwell in the various 
disputed areas. . .’ Before, however, an attempt is made at 
applying the principle of self-determination to ‘ disputed areas,’ 


we have to decide what these areas entitled to political self-deter- 
mination are, in other words, how far down in the scale of 
political units we are prepared to carry that right. In these 
matters the blind, Pharisaic doctrinaire is almost as dangerous 
as the mongerer in ‘ political geography.’ Perhaps we should be 
guided by a kind of instinct rather than by strict logic. If certain 
districts or localities in Westphalia or in the Rhine Province, in 
which Polish workmen form the majority of the population, de- 
manded their separation from the German State, we would 
consider that claim preposterous and would say that small separate 
districts of that description have no justifiable claim to political 
self-determination. On the other hand, if the German Empire 
attempted to force Bavaria to remain within its political body 
against her will, or if it tried to force the German Cantons of 
Switzerland to join it, claiming that, as the German Swiss 
are part of a wider German nation, the decision rests with that 
aggregate nation, and not with them as a separate unit, we should 
certainly range ourselves on the side of the separatist bodies. 

We must further admit that there are cases of rights of ‘ pre- 
eminent domain ’ on the part of a whole nation as against small 
alien districts which happen to possess for it a vital importance. 
The only duty incumbent in such cases on the great State as against 
the small districts is a most scrupulous regard for their particular 
nationality aud a most liberal concession of autonomous right. 
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Logic cannot fix the limits of political self-determination nor those 
of ‘ pre-eminent domain’; only common sense and the ‘ will to 
justice’ as opposed to the ‘ will to power’ can do it. 

One of the most difficult problems of that kind which will 
confront the Allies in case of complete victory will be the question 
of Danzig. 

Hardly any European nation has its settlements grouped 
around one single river to such an extent as those of the Poles 
are concentrated around the line of the Vistula ; almost the whole 
of Poland is ‘the country on the Vistula.’ The Vistula is the 
Polish river ; its entire course, except for a very short distance 
from its estuary, traverses Polish territory ; only this last strip of 
land, containing Danzig, is inhabited by Germans. Danzig is 
to the Vistula-basin what Marseilles is to the Rhone-valley or 
Alexandria to Egypt. If its importance is not apparent at the 
present day, the reason is that the Vistula-basin has forfeited, 
through the dismemberment of Poland, both its political and its 
economic existence. Danzig cannot develop into a big harbour 
unless Poland is reunited; no reconstitution of Poland can be 
considered complete unless’ it includes Danzig. The German. 
settlements extend far inland both in Pomerania and in East 
Prussia ; only in West Prussia, on the western side of the Vistula, 
Polish districts reach the sea. West Prussia is the battle-ground 
of two contending systems of geographical unity ; there the system 
of the river-basin cuts into the settlements grouped along the 
sea-coast ; the settlements of the sea-coast try to assert their unity 
against the forces of the alien hinterland and to interpose between 
the nation of the river and their own base, the sea. This struggle 
has been going on for centuries. In the later Middle Ages, the 
Germans, advancing along the sea, conquered the entire southern 
coast of the Baltic as far as the Gulf of Finland. From the sea 
they tried to penetrate inland. Their offensive was broken m 
1410 in the battles of Grunwald and Tannenberg by the united 
forces of Poland and Lithuania. The Polish conquest of the 
Lower Vistula was the inevitable sequence of the check suffered 
by the German invaders. By 1466 the union of the entire Vis- 
tula-basin was complete, and Danzig grew into one of the most 
important harbours in the Baltic; the Vistula became the high- 
way for the corn trade of Eastern Europe, Danzig became for 


? By an inclusion of Danzig and its surroundings in Poland, not more than 
half a million Germans would need to be separated from the German Empire ; 
by the whole of West Prussia being left to Germany, about the same number 
of Poles would remain under German rule. There is no reason why East 
Prussia should not remain German, even if its connexion with the rest of 
Germany should be only by sea. If Germany once lost the command of the 
Baltic, she could not in any case maintain in a war against the Slavs the 
long sea-coast east of the Oder, even if she held the mouth of the Vistula. 
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Great Britain that which the wheat-centres on the Mississippi and 
on the St. Lawrence River are for us at the present day. 

In 1772, the Poles, practically at the mercy of the partitioning 
Powers, still managed to keep Danzig and Thorn out of the hands 
of Prussia, though they lost to her the district lying between thege 
two towns. Twenty years later, the Polish Government might 
have escaped a further partition of its remaining territories had 
it been prepared to bribe Prussia with Danzig and Thorn, but 
no Polish statesman could have dared to cede these towns except 
under patent, irresistible compulsion. 

In the course of the nineteenth century West Prussia has 
changed into a predominantly agricultural region, resembling in its 
economic structure Pomerania and East Prussia. The trade 
which in past ages used to flow through it from the Carpathian 
mountains to the coast, and further on from the Baltic into the 
Northern Seas and into the Ocean, has diminished, Danzig has 
decayed as a port. Foreign trade from its hinterland has grown 
to an amazing extent, but Danzig gets practically none of it ; nor 
does any of the extensive trans-Oceanic emigration from those 
regions touch the old Polish harbour. The basin of the Vistula 
is partitioned between three Powers; Austria holds its upper 
regions, the central districts are united to Russia, the land along 
the sea belongs to Prussia. In the nineteenth century the old 
high-road of Poland lost its true significance. The navigation 
of the Vistula, one of the most magnificent rivers of Europe, has 
never been developed in modern times, although this could have 
been done at comparatively small expense. Custom-lines have 
broken up the geographical system of the Vistula, and railway- 
systems have come to emphasise still further its disruption. A 
clause of the Treaty of Vienna of 1815 had provided that the 
Polish provinces, though politically separated and subject to three 
different governments, were to enjoy the privilege of free trade 
with one another. Like most clauses favouring the Polish nation, 
this provision came soon to be violated by Prussia. High tariff 
walls surrounding the three Empires have interposed between the 
different old provinces of Poland and forced their trade into new 
and artificial channels. But even so, it was not trade alone which 
determined the plans for railway-construction, when its time 

came. Strategic considerations always played a great part in the 
planning of the railway-net of those regions, which, being the 
meeting ground of the Germanic Powers and the Russian Empire, 
were bound sooner or later to be changed into their battle-ground. 
The two main railway-lines of Austrian Poland run from East 
to West and centre on the railway-knot of Oderberg, in which 
meet the roads leading to Vienna, Berlin and Budapest. Before 
the War, only one single railway-line connected Austrian Poland 
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with Russian Poland, and this one line crosses the frontier be- 
tween the two countries at its extreme Western end; it is the 
so-called Warsaw-Vienna railway and is part of the railway- 
system connecting Petrograd with Western Austria and Italy. 
Similarly the Prussian railways on the lower Vistula have a 
marked trend from East to West; they connect the outlying 
provinces of Prussia with Berlin. Russian Poland, which lies 
in between the other two Polish provinces, has exceedingly few 
railway-lines, and those which there are were drawn and managed 
as if Russian Poland was an absolutely separate country, in no 
way forming one geographical system with Western Galicia and 
West Prussia. As a result of these conditions all trade and move- 
ment in the three divisions of Poland flows at present East and 
West, along lines cutting, not following the Vistula. Danzig 
has no place and no meaning within that system. 

Hamburg and. Bremen have gained where Danzig has lost. 
They have become the two chief ports for the trans-Oceanic trade 
of Poland and even of the more remote Lithuanian, White 
Russian and Little Russian provinces. The now famous fortress 
of Przemysl lies in the very centre of Galicia, on the river San, 
which forms a direct prolongation of the line of the lower and 
middle course of the Vistula ; we may take its position with regard 
to Danzig and Hamburg as characteristic for that whole region. 
The distance from Przemysl to Danzig, as the crow flies, amounts 
to about 350 miles, from Przemysl to Hamburg to about 625 
miles; but whilst before the War it took only about nineteen 
hours in the train to cover the distance to Hamburg, the journey 
to Danzig could hardly have been made in less than twenty-six 
hours. In other words, the average speed on the way to Hamburg 
was more than double that on the line to Danzig. Still, had 
the railway between Przemysl and Danzig followed a straight 
line the cheapness of a shorter land-journey might have in the 
case of freights and steerage-emigration compensated for the in- 
convenience of a much longer sea-voyage. That was not the case 
before the War. Though the distance between Przemysl and 
Danzig was shorter by about 275 miles than that between 
Przemysl and Hamburg, the actual difference between the lengths 
covered by the two railway-lines did not amount even to haif 
as much. The journey between Przemysl and Hamburg was 
made along one direct track ; travelling from Przemysl to Danzig 
one had to change from one railway-line to another, so that one’s 
course on the map resembled that of St. Paul when ‘ the winds 
were contrary.” Moreover, the difficulties of crossing the frontier, 
the need for special passports, the much more frequent changes 
of trains rendered the journey so difficult that development of 
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trans-Oceanic emigration by way of Danzig was unthinkable 
under those conditions. 

It is hardly possible to estimate the amount of trade gained 
by the German harbours in the North Sea, owing to the disloca- 
tion of the trade-route along the Vistula. Rather more can here 
be said with regard to its effects on the trend of emigration. 
Anyone who ever saw on the Hudson River at Hoboken an 
incoming boat of the Norddeutscher-Lloyd or of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line, and watched its immigrant passengers leaving their 
steerage, knows what an enormous percentage of their aggregate 
was formed by East-Europeans. It was the great number of 
the steerage-passengers that they carried which made it possible 
for the German Lines to improve their service continually and 
to compete with considerable, if not overwhelming success, against 
the other Lines. It was not German emigration which filled 
the steerages of the German boats; the steerage of one single 
big boat of the Hamburg-Amerika could probably, if reserved 
for Germans, have carried on four or five journeys all the emi- 
grants who, in the whole year, left Germany for the U.S.A. 
The bulk of the steerage-passengers in the German boats were 
natives of Eastern Europe; the majority of East-European 
emigrants travelled in German boats. 

It is difficult to give, with anything approaching ex- 
actitude, the numbers of emigrants who before the War used 
to go by way of Hamburg and Bremen, but who under changed 
conditions might choose by preference the Danzig-route. Still, 
the figure of emigrants to the U.S.A. giving the regions of the 
Vistula and of the Dniester as their country of origin (the basin 
of the Dniester, for purposes of trans-Atlantic navigation is linked 
up with that of the Vistula) furnishes us, to some extent, with the 
means of forming an approximate idea on that subject. Prac- 
tically all the Polish and most of the Hebrew and Little Russian 
immigrants to the U.S.A. come from these districts. In 1913, 
174,000 Poles, 101,000 Hebrews and 27,000 Little Russians 
entered the U.8.A., forming an aggregate of over 300,000. To 
this figure should be added again that of Galician passengers to 
Canada carried by the German shipping lines. No wonder then 
that the German lines used to take a marked interest in American 
legislation concerning foreign immigration, that they were able 
to advertise on a scale unequalled by other lines, that they fcund 
it worth their while to dabble in American politics and that they 
have established an amazing system for that purpose. All that 
came in very handy for the German Government when the present 
War broke out. The German shipping-lines will in all probability 
loom much larger in the American chapter of the history of this 
War than most people would suppose. Whilst the engines of 
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their boats are silent in the docks of Hoboken their mills continue 
to grind in high buildings in the cafion of Lower Broadway. 

No one can prevent Germany being militarist, if it wants to be, 
but by setting free the non-German nationalities of Austria- 
Hungary the supplies of men and money which Germany draws 
from Eastern Europe, from nations engulfed in her ‘ system,’ 
can be cut off. The Allies have no desire to interfere with the 
legitimate business of the German shipping-lines, but they can 
go a long way to deprive the Germans of that East-European 
hinterland which has been artificially created for them and handed 
over to them by the disruption of the system of the Vistula. It 
is against the interests of the Allied nations that Germany should 
gain or retain political preponderance over any other Continental 
nations, it is equally contrary to their interest that German 
harbours should absorb the trade and emigration of nations which, 
under normal circumstances, could carry on their business for 
themselves through their own harbours, by their own boats. 
Germans have taught us, that in their State, the army, the navy, 
science, trade, Kultur—everything hangs together, and each of 
them is calculated to support the others. Those who have watched 
Germans at work know that without being told. The present War 
is universal; it has to be carried on in every single domain. 
Careful examination will show that in every branch of their 
‘system ’ have the Germans gathered strength by gaining control 
over the resources of other nations. That must cease. If there 
is any one definite principle which must be applied in this War, 
it is to throw back the Germans on their own resources. 

The sea-borne trade of Eastern Europe must cease to ply 
under the German flag. A Poland reconstructed under the aegis 
of Russia, as we may expect it to be, requires an outlet on the 
seas. Danzig is its natural harbour. Danzig must once again 
be united to the Vistula-basin. But the problem of Danzig is 
not exclusively a concern of the Polish nation. All those who 
are banded together to assert as against German predominance 
the right to free existence, commercial as well as political, belong- 
ing to every European nation, are directly interested in providing 
that Danzig should ‘ come into its own.’ 


L. B. NAMIER. 


Vor. LXXXI—No. 480 
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‘BONS CAMARADES’ IN A WAR ZONE 
CANTINE' 


WHAT are my impressions? How can I tell you? Visions of 
strong fighters, warriors worn and weary, but still resolute, 
wounded who have lost everything that makes life sweet,—men 
who have fought for two years and more without tidings of their 
womenfolk or children, last seen or heard of in the burning 
homestead on the flank of the first desperate battle, unexpected, 
unprepared. Modest victors from Verdun, dazed, stunned, be- 
wildered, sad and glad, triumphantly enduring. Old men, tough, 
wary, seasoned fighters. 

“You say the Germans are getting tired, so are we. The 
chief weight of their thrust has fallen on France. You British 
are stronger, man to man, than the Germans, the Germans admit 
that now. The German is heavier in body than most of our 
French soldiers, but his soul is not so strong, and that’s what 
counts. White-haired men we meet now in their trenches, few 
youths, and always hungry. The last batch we took prisoners 
had had nothing but a crust of bread for three days. We can't 
hate them altogether, they fight so well. They are very brave, 
up to the last. Then they give way. They can’t stand l’arme 
blanche, our Poilus are too quick for them.’ 

Careless boys, laughter-loving, full of joyous life; young 
lads from the Somme, bodyguard of the Seventy-fives, they 
clatter along the road, counter-marching, crawling, galloping, 
feinting attack, like leopards questing for their quarry. Then 
a sudden surprising onrush, swift in its upspring, resistless, 
strong to slay. ‘Oh yes, we shall conquer, but there will be none 
of us left by the time that victory comes.’ ‘Oh poor birds,’ says 
the Directrice of the Cantine, ‘ you iook like birds as I see you 
through the bars of the window. Birds in a cage, waiting to 

1 This article imperfectly records some impressions of the writer while 
‘working’ in Lady Benson’s Cantine. It is written with a deep sense of 
gratitude to the Howell Family, whose generosity enabled us to undertake 
this interesting service, with sincere appreciation of the excellent work carried 
on by the London Committee of the Croix Rouge Frangaise and our predecessors, 


and with devoted admiration for our gallant Allies, their heroism and valiant 
endurance.—F. R. B. 
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be fed.’ ‘Ah, no, Madame, we are not caged birds; it is you who 
are in a cage, living behind thick walls. We are free, free 
companions of the great high road. Pardon, Madame, I did not 
mean that you are fettered ; no, you are free always, because you 
give happiness to others, you are very kind, and the coffee is 
excellent, very comforting after our long, cold march. Another 
cigarette? Thank you; you are very good. We know you Eng- 
lish now. Some of us have been healed by your nurses. Some 
of us have fought side by side with your soldiers. Ah, yes, we 
love England. We thought you might be triste and un peu 
égoiste. But no, your countrymen are always cheerful, they 
laugh, they sing. Bons diables, they drink ‘‘ viskee’’ ; they share 


their last biscuit with us; they are often too rash. They try the | 


thing impossible; it is splendid. But it is not war. Now they 
have learnt more cunning. You say from us. Thank you. 
Weil, they need it against the Boche, he fights not clean. You 
had few soldiers at first. But oh, so brave! And now five 
millions. And artillery and munitions and ships and Tanks, 
what we call créme de menthe, Magnifique! Mon Dieu, vous 
étes tenaces ; vous étes forts et durs. Mats vous étes aussi trés 
gentils, et vous savez mourir, 0, si chic.’ 

Every day, night and day, in the Munition factories roar the 
furnaces. Men and women ply file and knife and lathe and 
rammer, preparing dread summoners to the hecatombs of slain. 
"Mid clang of hammer and blasts of heat, the whirring of 
great wheels, the merry, bright tinkle of chisels, the groaning 
of the presses, the shriek, half of pain and half of triumph, of the 
sheets of steel shaping themselves to man’s will, the dooming 
of the great metal tubes, here and there one catches the echo of 
women’s voices, joining in a very human chorus of gentle love 
and hope. One knows that the War is Holy, that a new Crusade 
has begun and a blaze of wrath has fanned the Allies in a white- 
hot passion to change the world. From the agonising of Vulcan 
and of Mars at last shall be upbuilded the shrine of Queens 
Beautiful. 

All day long, from dawn to dusk, right up to the front line, 
undismayed by shot or shell, the women and the children go on 
cultivating the fields ; patient, thrifty, persevering. Flame of the 
woods and fire of the earth shine in their eyes and hair. La 
belle France must not suffer, though the goodman has gone to 
the War. While the tocsin sounds unheeded and the Mass bell 
calls to prayer. Everywhere in their blue uniforms men with 
galons for service, and sometimes two, three, or even four for 
wounds, devote their stout muscles to the day’s toil or fight. 
Shrewd have been the blows dealt by the woodmen, herders and 


husbandmen at Verdun and on the Somme. 
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As far as the eye can reach corn-land and root crops, hay- 
meadow and woodland stretch out towards the pines of Jura and 
Les Vosges, whence flow the mountain streams, uproariously 
laughing, rushing, singing, leaping to join the rivers of the plain, 
By their banks hosts of kingcups and lilies, cornflowers and mul- 
leins, mallow, meadowsweet, toadflax, wild geranium, willow 
herb, bluebells and marguerites, heather, thyme and forget-me- 


not are marshalled by an Imperial Guard of pale purple crocus 


stems. Soon the hedges will be radiant with the orange and 
pink of the spindleberries. Grassy bluffs and slopes and cosy 
hollows with red-tiled hamlets clustering round the church or the 
mairie ; barns, with low wide eaves supported on wooden pillars, 

_ with sheltering arches deep inset for great doors, the upper part 
with a sun’s rays divergent, balconies with vine and rose and 
creepers, shading little gateways, approached by a single flight 
of steps from a snug garden bright with blossoms; pigeon house 
and dovecot, stable and-hayloft, woodstack and corn-stooks, 
give an air of hominess and provident comfort to the scene. At 
the corners and over the porch, like sentinels, stand Cross and 
carved Saint, Madonna and Child and Crucifix. From the stone 
well water is drawn for the cattle by a pump like those in India; 
just the trunk of a sapling hinged on a wooden fork with a 
bucket at one end and a counter weight at the other. Round 
the old grey trough are gathered primitive tumbrils and carts 
yoked to ox-team, similar in all respects to waggons of early Egypt 
and Assyria. On market days the oxen for sale or hire are 
adorned with chaplets of plaited straw, reminiscent of the Ambar- 
valia or the sacrificial rites of Demeter. Turkeys, geese, ducks 
and poultry, suggesting eggs and food in plenty and a well-filled 
stocking, dispute the pathway with the children. Pigs rooting 
in the orchard cease a moment from their labour as the cow-bell 
of the home-comers warns them of declining day ; while the goat- 
herd and the shepherdess head their charges once more towards 
the byre. Just below the mill the linen washers give their piles 
of blue and white a final drubbing. As we turn to Ieave, a shy 
boy of five presents Madame with some flowers. He has waited 
some hours in the doorway on the chance of her coming that way. 
He has heard that the English lady ‘takes such care of our 
Poilus.’ 

At L— itself, with its old, high-pitched gables of many-hued 
tiles of various shape and pattern, one wanders through avenues 
of lime, chestnut, poplar, sycamore and apple-trees, by the remains 
of monastery and convent (in the fourth century and long after- 
wards L— was an important religious centre for the Province), 
with their gardens and their fish-pond, their sheltered walls, 
terraces and fruit-trees and their old-world peace, still perturbed 
and puzzled at the inrush of fierce energy borne in on them by the 
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Revolution. Marks of an old portcullis, stones of the city gate, 
hostels of the White Horse, the Kindly Swede, the Golden Ram, 
and many another heraldic sign, take one back to the stirring 
times of Richelieu, of Cinq Mars, of Swedish, Spanish, and Bur- 


gundian troops, or, worse still, of black German Reiters and the . 


Free Companies. The roadway leading to the Lion of Belfort 
still whispers to the evening shadows of Marius, Vercingetorix, 
Caesar, Charles of Anjou, Charlemagne, Aetius, Bayard, Napoleon, 
and many another faring from Paris to Rome. As Arthur Machen 
says, it is not the milestones that matter on a road, it’s the whence 
and whither and the men who walk thereon. Now, however. 
the echo of bygone histories, even the War of Seventy and the 
local memories of Bourbaki’s brief success, for the moment are 
lost in the rumble of motors and guns, miles and miles of blue- 
clad processions, cavalry, infantry, Red Cross, Transport, Supply, 
Ammunition, swinging to and from Alsace or Champagne or the 
Somme, horse and man and uniform seasoned, scarred, travel- 
stained : no spick and span parade for a review this, but a mighty 
instrument of war, guns and weapons polished, muscles steeled 
and tense, tough, elastic, quick, all going straight to their aim, 
invincible.’ 

And how pretty the road over which they pass, with its old 
stone bridges and its rows of trees, and the distant blue of the 
ever-changing landscape, seen through a canopy of green leaves, 
or later through festoons of red, orange, and gold, over a carpet 
of yellow and pale green. Till at last the bare purple branches 
overhead are veiled with crystal hoarfrost and the brown of the 
leafy earth dons her coverlet of snow. Keen is the wind and 
blows fresh life through the tingling veins of man and beast. 
The four hundred tiny asses from Algeria tax to their fullest 
extent the skill and energy of their Arab attendants in their red 
Zouave jackets. They are in frisky mood, and seem to regard 
their pack drill with provision baskets for the trenches as excel- 
lent sport, especially when the snuggling caress of their soft little 
noses is rewarded with a lump of sugar or a carrot. More sedate 
are the droves of horses, wounded, shell-shocked, weary and 
footsore, that seek rest and healing at the equine infirmary. 
They too, like the men, to the number of some thousand, go 
through a process of conditioning before returning to the Front. 
In the stables to which they are going they will find many a 
beau modéle type of English bloodstock, including a daughter of 
Alicante, Anglo-Arab, Canadian, Barbe, Arabian, Fleming, 
Norman, coach-horse, trotter, hunter, hack, and draught horse ; 
fine-bred donkeys from Morocco and Tunis, Spain, Languedoc 
and Provence; mules of every size and colour from Andalusia, 
Southern France, from Italy, Africa, Argentina, or the Alps, 
some rivalling in size and weight an English shire horse, long- 
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eared, sure-footed on the mountain, self-opinionated and hardy 
as their own hoofs. Baths and rest, grooming and good food, 
operations with tubes in brain or lungs, slings, massage, and all 
that veterinary science can supply, with gentle exercise in waggon 
. or cart, in carriage or plough, soon bring a satin polish to their 
skin and firm flesh to their ragged bones. 


Cunning old soldiers these, some will unfasten any ordinary. 


bolt or bar. One can slip his head-collar, however tight the 
throat-lash. He will then pay calls on his friends, or filch sweet 
hay and oats, till he hear the footstep of his guard, then he 
returns to his stall and pretends to don again the headgear of 
servitude. Gaily they return to the battle, apparently without 
apprehension of the future or depressing memories of the past. 
On the heels of the éclopé horses press a motley throng of 
market-making folk. Cattle and horses, pigs, goats, sheep, and 
poultry ; wheel-barrows containing purple and green and orange 
vegetables, marrow, melon, gourd, and pumpkin ; apples and nuts. 
Little hand-carts full of bracken, straw or hay, or blackberries 
or flowers, pushed by a child and drawn by a dog straining its 
utmost to help the load of its little master. Here and there a 
perambulator with a baby sitting up at one end and a pig or 
turkey at the other. 

Suddenly the whirr of steel wings in the sky, the notes of a 
bugle sounding the Gardez-vous, the quick pealing of the tocsin, 
cause all eyes to be raised just in time to see a Tlaube 
speeding towards a neighbouring aviation camp. This time the 
hawk does not pause in its flight as it did some four weeks back, 
to drop death and destruction on the women and children of ——. 
‘ Sales gens,’ says the old priest, ‘ the sunshine on this beautiful 
land is not meant for their warfare. But they cannot win. They 
revert to barbarism. They drag men down into the mud of 
materialism, c’est impossible. It is the negation of Christ. 
Impossible,’ he reiterates as he turns to enter the church. The 
old man is very cheery, very courageous. 

As an Aumonier, he bears on his cassock the three galons of a 
captain. He holds his head erect, he smiles always, quietly 
confident of the coming of his Kingdom, certain that the Cause 
he serves shall never pass away. The same spirit animates all 
the priesthood ; most of them are serving as private soldiers and, 
though many of their officers invite them to the officers’ mess 
and try to find them special quarters, they claim no privilege of 
exemption ; they serve in the trenches with rifle and with spade, 
ministering the while to all who ask or need their holy office. 
Only when volunteers for a forlorn hope from which none may 
return are called for, do they put themselves forward. ‘We 
claim it as a right that the shepherd die for his flock.’ No 
wonder that a change has come over the spirit of France in this 
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her hour of agony. No wonder that on this November evening 
the church was full of soldiers and their kin. Mass is being sung 
for the dead, for the saviours of the world who have given their 
lives that a reign of blood and lust and horror unspeakable shall 
not be. A catafalque and bier draped with black occupies the 
centre of the aisle: flowers, chiefly immortelles and lilies, 
branches of cypress and of yew, decorate the chancel. Lighted 
candles guard death’s altar in the midst, while upward rises the 
appeal of Agnus Dei, Ave Maria, and the Miserere. On that Eve 
of All Saints’ Day many a blessing falls on heads bowed with 
anguish, comfort comes to many a mourning heart. They share 
in the love made perfect that cast aside all fear and gave its life 
for its fellows, and they know that the faithful fighters have 
passed into their peace. On the morrow is All Saints’ Day, when 
the dead come very near our earth. It is, too, the last day of 
flower offerings, autumn’s parting gift before the winter sleep. 
The cemetery has been transformed into a garden, flags of France 
and the Allies, and armfuls of flowers everywhere. The 
veterans of 1870 are given the pride of place, and proudly they 
lay their wreaths on their comrades’ monument. That war was 
the forerunner of this, but the method and the spirit and the 
result, how different! Colour and tender beauty crown Crucifix 
and grave, and so the feast of autumn flowers is a resurrection 
requiem. Last night’s Miserere finds its answer in the 
Hallelujahs of the Eternal Hills. 

What is that sound of giant humming-tops in the air? Crack, 
crack, crack! pops off the fusillade of quick-firing guns, and over 
our heads we see our German friend of last night’s flight speeding 
its fastest to escape the pursuit of British biplanes, baby New- 
ports, and Avions de Chasse. Lucky will he be if he can escape 
to the sheltering lines some twenty miles away. No one takes 
much notice, partly these incidents are of such common occur- 
rence, partly the Allies have so got the upper hand in the air 
campaign that nowadays on the Somme front a German machine 
is hardly ever seen to cross the lines. 

Salut! among others, to M. Barron, the daring Frenchman 
who in his pursuit of vengeance, vengeance for a wrecked home 
and slaughtered kinsmen, could follow his prey by night as well 
as day. He had learned to sense his path in darkest regions of 
the trackless air,—this, and much other scout-craft, had he learnt 
when on active service among the sand dunes of Africa. It is 
recorded of Barron that on one occasion during the inspection of 
an Aerodrome by an important person he swooped down from the 
blue and circled the building for a solid half hour, lightly touch- 
ing its walls with his left wing and gravely saluting the little 
knot of Generals each time he sailed by them, deaf and blind to 
the signals of the infuriated C.0. ‘I couldn’t see, and couldn’t 
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hear; something wrong with the engine, I suppose. But I 
gathered there was someone I should do honour to in my exercises.’ 

Salut to Prince, the heroic Columbia student! One of our 
numerous sympathising cousins across the Atlantic, who stalked 
into the Aviation Camp of the Allies one day with the laconic 
introduction, ‘I am an American airman and am not too proud 
to fight.” And when he, too, had winged his way from out of 


mist and darkness to the deathless stars, his place was taken ~ 


instantly by a younger brother of the same University. 

Thanks to these men and such as these we lived in little dread 
of the raven hearts within the dove. More often were they the 
hunted than the hunter. Here let it be noted, however, that 
among the airmen of the Huns there: still obtains a tradition of 
knightly courtesy and of chivalry often lacking in the other 
departments of their Public Service. Witness their kind tributes 
to their dead and captive foemen ; their sympathetic concern and 
trouble for the relatives of the fallen. 

Long ere the hunt of the hawk has vanished in the distance, 
life in the cantine resumes its normal course. The ‘Jeu de 
dames’ had scarce been interrupted. The champion quoit player 
had raised the record to eighty-nine.. A puzzle representing a 
picture by Claude had been completed. ‘ Fifteen hundred pieces, 
and we have done it in three days. C’est moi et mon camarade ; 
trés joli, n’est-ce pas? Guard it for us that all may see.’ Forth- 
with the landscape is hung on the line of our saloon, already 
decorated with sketch and carving from the deft hands of the 
Poilus. Many a skilful metal worker, draftsman, carver in wood 
or stone, here exhibits his art. The conversation that for a 
moment paused is resumed. ‘Ah, but yes. We rolled down 
into the trench in a death-grip. He drove his bayonet into my 
leg, so I cut his throat. It was fine work, that.’ ‘No, no, 
it was not fine. War is never fine. How can you say that? 
War is hideous, loathsome, ugly. The people never want war. 
It comes on us like a plague out of the dark. It is forced on us 
by Governments. War is never fine. One day the world will 
have peace.’ The last speaker was a big, hefty stone-mason and 
carver. He was an artist, and his soft blue eyes rejoiced in form 
and colour. He had a taste for music and was good at fashioning 
metal into paper-knives and rings. He was one of the many who 
had suffered-in the war. His home broken up, his property 
sold, his wife and child in want, his brother killed. ‘What would 
you?’ said the first, ‘I gave my last bread to my prisoner, and 
ten minutes afterwards he tried to shoot me when he thought IT 
was not looking. But I was watching him. Never again will 
he try those tricks of a cur.’ 

‘Douaumont was great,’ upspoke another. 

‘ They call it a surprise ; we were surprised, but they were more 
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so. We went up in the mist and found them waiting for us. 
They did not wait long, the fighting was too fierce. We should 
have taken more prisoners, but the Senegalese were in the fight 
with us, and the Germans know they always use their knives. 
So when they saw the negroes they fought to a finish or fled.’ 

“In one of the deep dug-outs two of our stretcher-bearers and 
a doctor were tending a wounded German; six Boches came up 
and bombed the whole party. I saw that with my own eyes.’ 

‘Well, what happened then?’ 

‘Our troops rushed in and nothing was left of those Boches 
but a little charred cloth, a button and a bone.’ 

‘Ma foi, the thirst. I was there also fighting two days and 
nights on a glass of dirty water and a biscuit, their barrage 
stopped the supplies. Sixty men of the Supply Service started 
out for the Front line with their baskets; three walked back 
to their quarters ; twenty-five were carried back by stretchers and 
ambulance ; the rest simply disappeared.’ 

‘Ah,’ said another, ‘it is not war. No man minds that. 
Certainly not a Frenchman. It is the pity of it, the nameless 
dread and horror to see one’s best friend murdered, maimed, 
poisoned, choked, tortured by the devilish agony the Boche has 
made of war. That is what hurts.’ 

‘Ah, yes, yes, but courage, my friend. Verdun has at any 
rate wiped out the memory of Sedan.’ 

* You talk of Verdun ; you there. I tell you it is child’s play to 
the Somme. Never has there been such a massing of machine 
guns and artillery. Thank God, we and the English gave them 
worse than they have ever given—fields, hills, trenches, villages, 
forests, great guns, regiments, blown to atoms. We went into 
action two thousand strong. To-day we are two hundred. That 
is pretty hot, mon vieux, is it not?’ 

‘Give me some coffee, please. It is good, it warmsme. We 
were up to our waists in water. All day we fought; men had 
to be dragged out of the marsh mud by horses with a rope. That 
was close by Salasiel. The regiment near us fought through 
water up to their necks. I prefer the hottest fire to that.’ 

‘ Listen, friends, Jules tells us this because he was embusqué 
in the mud. All embusqués are in mud. No, you need not try 
to strangle me, dear friend. I have you by the nose. I shall 
pull your ears.’ 

When the friendly little wrestle had ended in Jules and 
Antoine sitting side by side on the floor, the voices went on : 

‘You talk of cold. I have never been warm for eighteen 
months. Eight weeks in the Belgian trenches that first winter, 
twelve weeks in the Alsace mountains, sleeping frozen in wet 
clothes, night after night. Phew, I shall never be warm again.’ 
‘Come, that is nothing to Alexandre over there, and he does 
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not complain. I knew him two years ago; he is a giant still ; but 
then he was a Hercules, I tell you, twenty stone at least, only 
thirty-five. Now he has shrunk to fifteen stone and looks seventy, 
and he never speaks. Ah, he has suffered and he has seen.’ 
‘Joy, mes camarades, give me joy. I have heard to-day of 
my wife and children, the girl with the fair hair, Madame, 
reaching to her knees. I showed you her picture and the boy, 


the little Poila with the stout chest on him. They are safe? 


they are well. I had not heard for two years. Ah, and I feared 
for some of the shameful suffering and horror that I have seen 
in the country where we live not far from Mons.’ 

Then Alexandre, gaunt and grim and hollow-eyed, waked up. 

‘Felicitations, mon ami. Listen, the doom is coming to those 
who brought this war into our land, lentement peut-étre, mais 
strement. It is true; it is I who have said it.’ 

‘How solemn you all are to-night. I don’t like it a bit. 
Frangois here has brought me out of prison, yes the old story, last 
night again. Lemonade, thank you, that suits my mouth; it’s 
a limekiln to-day. When we took first blood in the war, seven 
of us, cavalry scouting, surprised forty Uhlans; mon lieutenant 
was shot. We all went mad, we charged them before they could 
mount. Some were killed, some surrendered, some escaped. 
Not bad.’ 

‘No, no, no, we don’t want that story again.’ 

‘Oh, well. I'll go off and learn my comic song for the Sunday 
concert ; they are sure to let me out again for that. What you 
say? So long, Messieurs et Madame.’ 

In front of the long counter I gathered many types: Celt, 
Basque, Hiberian, Spaniard, Italian, Norman, Goth, Breton, 
Semite, Arab, African—reading the newspapers and magazines, 
solving puzzles, playing games, or enjoying coffee, cigarettes, 
tea, sweets, chocolate, or lemonade. ‘Yah Bon,’ grunts a 
Senegalese giant. ‘Say ‘‘ Merci, Madame,’’ before you drink,’ 
says a dapper little Poilu by his side. While the African is having 
a first lesson in manners and discipline, from the other end of the 
room silence is called for, that an opera singer may thrill us into 
a common brotherhood of humanity with ‘ Qui sait,’ a lullaby 
or a country love song, well known on many an European stage. 
He explains how marsh land trenches in winter and two years’ 
continuous fighting in all weathers have taken the edge off his 
voice. ‘I must sing now and again or my heart would break. I 
have not seen my home for more than two years, and the last time 
I visited it we were attacking my native village. The house had 
disappeared and we were ploughing up the old garden with 
shrapnel, where I played as a boy.’ 

‘Pas Bon, Debbil music white man magic ’"—the grama- 
phone is brought out especially for the benefit of a newly arrived 
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Senegalese ; unlike his black comrades, one of whom hides under 
the counter at first, while another runs wild-eyed with chattering 
teeth across the Barracks square, our black hero stands up to the 
shock, clenched fists, fixed staring gaze, beads of perspiration 
standing out on his forehead. In process of time both he and 
his fellows, even the runaway bribed by an enormous bull’s-eye 
lozenge, lose their dread of the ‘debbil music’ sufficiently to 
accompany favourite airs with strange cooings, gestures of delight, 
and occasional bursts of laughter. Very quick at puzzles were 
some of the blacks, apparently finding if helpful to croon out 
snatches of ancient wild man-pack chantings in muffled, whining, 
mewing tones. Sometimes they were persuaded to sing a 
chorus, when the soft whinnying tones were varied with a full- 
chested lion roar. Sometimes, for our edification, they would 
indulge in shuffling, kicking dances, with strange posturings 
of their straight subtle backs and well-poised heads, drumming 
slaps on breast and thighs, always in their eyes a wondering, 
questing, yearning look of animals and the children of men who 
seek for something, they know not what, beyond this ignorant 
present, and have sensed the glory of the Cloud. Strange 
thoughts must come to them of Western civilisation, now on its 
trial, assayed in the crucible of war. Is the fiery trial drawing to 
its close, can the smelters see the new face shining in the cauldron 
of molten dross? 

‘A quarrel. Ho! already! What is it?’ A. dispute 
between a Negro and an Arab. Some talk, even of a knife, 
quickly suppressed by the bystanders. One of the delinquents 
explains to Madame that he is a free-born Arab of prouder race 
than the other, ‘a dog, the son of a dog,’ a ‘slave, the son of a 
slave.’ Madame listens to the story, and suggests that all differ- 
ences of race or of caste or creed count for nothing now in 
comparison with the common cause, that all are brothers, com- 
rades, soldiers for France and the Allies. Will he not look after 
and help the fierce, wild African? Slowly the Arab approaches 
the Senegalese, ‘Camarade’ he says, as he lays his hand on his 
arm and holds up his cup for his late antagonist to partake, all 
the while looking ovér his shoulder towards the Directrice, like 
achild seeking the approval of its nurse. It must not be imagined 
from this that there was ever brawling or disorder to cause trouble 
in the cantine. The Poilus were mainly their own police, and their 
conduct during the four months of our stay was irreproachable. 
To be poli and gentil is the great unwritten law of the chivalrous 
French nation. Never, not even in Ireland or the Highlands, 
have we met with greater courtesy and kindly consideration. 

‘La soupe, la soupe, la soupe,’ sounds out on the bugles, and 
messengers from the Infirmary and invalids on the Régime come 
in for the special diet prepared by ‘les dames anglaises.’ Little 
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jokes of burnt fingers or broken eggs, friendly rivalry for the best 
dish invariably accompany the distribution. Then, with a 
friendly 4 demain, bonne nuit, another day’s work draws to its 
close, and we walk home over the upland by the light of the 
Evening Star. 

I wish I could draw you portraits of the friends we learnt to 
love and admire during our pleasant time in the French War. 
Zone. Among our clientéle were artisans, musicians, doctors, 
lawyers, traders, all classes of the community, now wearing the 
badges of chasseurs, artillery, cavalry, transport, aviation, navy, 
Red Cross, or grenadiers. Ina Rest Dépét, there is not the same 
need for the grey blue of the new regulations, so we could still take 
delight in the picturesque shape and colour of the old uniforms. 
The flowing cream-white robe with scarlet lining of the Spabhi. 
The short jacket and voluminous trousers fastened round the 
ankle of the Zouave. The dull reds, light blues, dark blues, 
crimsons, white and buff, and khaki and gold, all combined to 
enrich the colour scheme. All alike were soldiers of France. 
‘I am not like that brown rascal,’ said the blackest nigger in the 
Barracks, hailing from Mauritius. ‘I am a Frenchman.’ The 
brown rascal referred to was a young African, a Chief in his own 
country, with a fine nose, chin and mouth, and a good facial angle. 
He was only twenty. Being of high degree, he was the proud 
possessor of eight wives. He also had a longer lock of hair, 
remaining after the military clip, done up in a queer little side 
knot just above the ear. With the help of this side lock he had 
a sure hope of one day being pulled up to heaven. But I must 
not omit the real queen of the quartier, a little fair-haired baby, 
some three or four years old. Sometimes she would visit us in 
the cantine, and then. after a state parade along the counter was 
passed from shoulder to shoulder of the fierce Senegal fighter, 
who never gives or asks for quarter, of the anxious Poilu, who has 
heard nothing of his children since the war began, to the father 
who knows that his dear ones have suffered death and torture from 
the hands of a barbarian foe. Somehow the little fairy stood for 
our Holy Cause, stood for the tenderness and the home that would 
come back when the war was won. 

Shall we ever forget Wednesdays and Thursdays, the black 
days, when our friends returned to the Front and came to sey good- 
bye? We knew the approach of the parting because a new kit 
was issued and a brand new helmet took the place of képi, cap, or 
Scotch bonnet. ‘ My wife is dead,’ said the gardener on his way 
to where the carnage was at its bloodiest in the marshes of the 
Somme. ‘ My brother is dead, my home is gone, my property 
destroyed, do you wonder if I pray to die, to die for France, and 
join those I love? But for the flowers I am utterly alone. The 
flowers are so gentle, the fighting so fierce. My father was in the 
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war of '70. He told me the time would come when I too must fight 
for France, even to the very end ; well, the time has come, I have 
not done so badly. I volunteer always for the post of danger, but 
I am not killed. All go to their rest but me. I have the Cross 
too, and have been decorated. I donot wear it here, lest I should 
seem to think myself better than my comrades. They deserve 
it as much as I. I was lucky, that was all. Bonne chance? 
Thank you, the bonne chance for me is death. What can a man 
wish more? Death for la patrie, death for my France, adieu.’ 
‘ Bonne santé,’ said another, ‘ adieu, I go to Verdun, I shall not 
see you again, I have been wounded twice, the third time nous 
montons, we go to Heaven, c’est la guerre, c’est le progrés, bon 
soir, bons amis.’ ‘ Always laughing, eh? we must laugh these 
days or gomad. See here,’ and he pulled out a telegram, ‘ ‘‘ your 
son is wounded, dying, he is very brave, can’t you come and see 
us for half an hour? You aresoverynear.’’ I cannot go, and so, 
well, so, I always laugh. Thank you, bon soir.’ Next came a 
merry active chasseur, always singing, whistling, laughing, danc- 
ing, walking on his hands; we called him ‘ the bird,’ he imitated 
their piping so sweetly. The life and soul of the cantine and of 
our football team. ‘Thank you, messieurs et mesdames ’—a skil- 
ful phrase, part of every salutation, pronounced like one syllable, 
denoting perhaps the equality of the sexes. ‘Thank you, I have 
been happy these three weeks with my English friends, and now 
I return to the Somme, they say it is like a shambles, but the 
“‘ oiseau ’’ laughs always, and if he dies, he dies singing. Oh yes, 
I love mon capitaine, I love my comrades. They share their 
last crust in the trenches. In the civil lines, away from war, 
they take it from their neighbour, if they can. If I offered my 
capitaine a biscuit in the Barracks, I should be sent to prison ; 
in the trenches, he would say ‘‘ God bless you.’’ Yes, yes, the 
trenches make all men good. I shall be next the English and shall 
tell them I know you all. Another game at football? Perhaps, 
but the place I go to is not healthy. But whether the oiseau 
live, or whether he die, he will remember always, bons camarades, 
toujours ; toujours au revoir,’ and he too passed out of the door, © 
singing and whistling, his eyes full of tears and his face towards 
the setting sun. Red, blood-red sank the sun, in the midst of a 
purple shroud with flecks of green and gold, before its splendour 
mingled with the azure night, whence one by one the stars peeped 
out to watch the moon rise from the blue mist of the mountain, 
silver and gold and blue, the uniform of fair France. ‘The 
Germans say they will force their way through Verdun ’—this was 
before Douaumont had set its seal of victory on this wondrous 
fight—‘ They may do so, but it will be over the dead body of the 
last man left in France.’ 

Now they are marching down the road, and we run to the 
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window, and wave the flags of Britain and of France and cry good 
luck, and the laughing man breaks from the ranks, crosses the 
flower beds, and silently grips our hands. The officer in charge 
looks the other way, while his company wave their hands and 
shout back ‘ toujours au revoir,’ and so limping, or lightly striding, 
sick or sound, sorrowing or rejoicing, with rhythmic tramp they 
sweep on into the unseen along the road that leads ‘ qui sait.’ 
Space does not permit me to do proper justice to all the kind- 
ness, the sympathy, and the courtesy we were fortunate enough to 
receive from notre commandant, notre capitaine, and all the 
officers at the barracks, from the devoted and energetic Presidente, 
the Vicomtesse de la Panouse, and the London Committee of the 
Croix Rouge Frangaise, from its Paris Representative and 
his charming wife, and from all the townsfolk of L— 
Fain, too, would I have given you pictures of the five 
that called themselves the Three Musketeers. The butcher 
that called La Directrice ‘Notre Dame.’ Louis, too, the 
humorous, kindly orderly, faithful shepherd and sheep dog of 
the establishment. Jean Louis, with the new teeth, that made 
him young and debonnair, who tore out of the train to see us 
on his way to the trenches. ‘ Will you stay and dine?’ ‘ No, 
thank you much. I only wanted once more to see the kind 
friends whom I love and whom I miss so much and think 
of every day.” Stalwart Jules of Cloches de Corneville town, 
Désiré et Thomas, who would proudly bring up their friends and 
solemnly introduce them with great pride to notre cantine. And the 
patient sufferers who said we had given them hope in their de- 
spair, and the poor hungry tired ones that turned up by chance 
and offered their few pence for coffee or cigarettes, hardly believ- 
ing that the cantine was free, and the footballers so keen and 
friendly, so quick and active, some of whom have by now reached 
their goal in the big game played just over the hills, where the 
guns boom incessantly, and the flames of hell flash far and wide 
into the night. Bonne fortune, nos camarades, what does it 
matter that the Germans, with lying pamphlets and suggestion, 
try to sow dissension between us? We are British, and have 
stood and suffered by your side, and three times from the high 
ground of L— have we watched Mont Blane gleaming upwards 
in stainless robe of white, crimsoned with the passioning of the 
western sun, symbol of the Covenant, of Sacrifice accepted. 
What matter a hundred other deceits and cruelties? We have 
looked into each other’s eyes and have grasped each other’s hands, 
our blood has mingled on one battlefield, under one sod our dead 
are sleeping. The rite is accomplished. Blood-brothers alliés, 
thorough to the end, who shall withstand us? Bons Camarades, 
Toujours, Toujours au Revoir. 
Frank R, BENSON. 
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Two facts, and two problems based upon the facts, are likely to 
be uppermost in the minds of all those who can for a moment 
detach themselves from the contemplation of their own sorrows 
and anxieties and of the conduct and prospects of the War. The 
facts are a colossal Imperial war debt, and a world shortage of 
food. The problems are how to deal with those conditions. How 
can we satisfy our stomachs and our debt—that is the question. 
Let us take stock. What do we possess? Unquestionably the 
Empire possesses assets so valuable that, were they realisable in 
cash, the debt, gigantic as it is, would be of small importance. 
But they are not realisable. The Empire is not for sale nor any 
portion of it, and if it were there are no buyers. The question 
therefore is, can assets at present unproductive, or only partially 
productive, be so developed as to produce such an income as will 
materially assist in satisfying the requirements of the debt and 
in providing for its extinction in reasonable time? If such develop- 
ment is feasible the problem of the debt is solved. If at the same 
time a considerable portion of the general development consists 
of an increased production of food and products forming food, 
and if the increase is capable of speedy achievement, the problem 
of a shortage of food is also solved. 

To consider the Empire as a whole and the various ways in 
which its illimitable resources may be brought into productive 
activity is obviously far beyond the scope of an article. I confine 
myself to one asset—fisheries, and to the fisheries of the United 
Kingdom and of Canada and Newfoundland. 

I desire to keep in view the main subject of Imperial expan- 
sion ; but my object is not so much to examine certain theories 
of economics, as to endeavour to ascertain whether the fisheries 
of the Empire offer a, concrete case in which Imperial development 
would be to the advantage of the Empire. 

It is not advisable to burden this paper with quotations and 
statistics. Information on the subject can be found in the annual 
reports of the Fishery Department of the Board of Agriculture, 
the Sessional papers and official reports of the Fishery Depart- 
ments of the Canadian, Newfoundland and United States 
Governments. 
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An inquiry into a profitable development of fisheries enjoys 
certain advantages over investigations in other directions. Fish, 
so far as the industry is conducted at home, is a home product 
which costs nothing to cultivate, and is an import for which no 
money goes out of the country. The capital invested is, in pro- 
portion to the yield, smaller in the case of fisheries than in that 
of any other food-producing industry. Moreover with very few 
exceptions there is no private property in territorial waters, and 
no property of any kind beyond them. The vested interests, 
therefore, consisting, as they do, of plant, machinery and means 
of distribution, are not formidable, and any proposal for State 
assistance or control, or for nationalisation, involves less disturb- 
ance, and less financial liability, than would be the case in other 
large industries. The position of the fisherman in relation to 
other food producers is well put in an old song, which has been 
handed down from one generation to another of Cornish fisher- 
men. 
The husbandman has rent to pay, 
Blow, winds, blow! 
And seed to purchase every day, 
Row, boys, row! 

But he who farms the rolling deeps, 
Though never sowing, always reaps. 
The ocean’s fields are fair and free, 
There are no rent days on the sea. 





In another respect, however, peculiar difficulties are en- 
countered owing to the fact that the war has affected fisheries 
more markedly than perhaps any other source of food production. 
A few figures may be given io illustrate this point. Up to May 
1916 (beyond which no exact figures are available) two hundred 
and seventy British fishing vessels have been either sunk or 
captured by the enemy, and five hundred fishermen have lost 
their lives whilst fishing. Many more boats and men kave 
suffered the same fate since that date. In the same period 
roughly ten times that number of boats have been comman- 
deered by the Admiralty for patrolling, mine sweeping and anti- 
submarine services. The effect upon the industry is very marked. 
The total catch of fish, which was in round figures fifteen million 
cwts. before the War, had dropped in 1915 (which is the last 
year for which statistics are available) to six million cwts. Owing 
to the enormous rise in price, the value of the total catch dropped 
comparatively little; whereas the fifteen million cwts. fetched 
nine and a quarter million pounds sterling, the price paid for the 
six million cwts. was eight million pounds. No more convincing 
illustration could be given of the importance of the problem with 
which I am attempting to deal. One final fact may be given in 
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relation to the home fisheries during the War. Up to the Ist of 
April 1916, 3500 permits were issued by the Admiralty to fisher- 
men, which shows that, in spite of the commandeering of 
boats, and the losses sustained at the hands of the enemy, the 
British Fishing Industry is still in an active condition. 

And another difficulty confronts us in relation to home fisheries. 
Owing to the effect upon them of the War, to the high prices of 
all food products, and to a world shortage of food which, in the 
opinion of many competent judges, will probably continue for 
some years after the War, it is difficult, if not impossible, to view 
the question merely in the abstract as might have been done 
before the War. In considering whether fisheries constitute an 
Imperial asset capable of realisation for Imperial purposes under 
normal peace conditions, the present circumstances of the home 
industry will not be ignored, and the immediate necessities of the 
nation constantly intrude themselves. 

In the broadest sense the problem as it presents itself to me is 
to consider whether means can be adopted whereby the supply 
of fish, whether derived from vessels plying from home ports 
or from fisheries attached to the Dominions, can be increased, 
whether the home industry can be placed-on a more business-like 
and a sounder economic basis, and whether by the adoption of 
improved methods of preservation and transmission the producer 
and consumer can be benefited, and a profit derived by the 
State. I believe these ends can be achieved, but only by State 
intervention. 

It is difficult to discover how large a part fish plays in the 
general food consumption of the country. We have it on authority 
that before the War the weight of fish landed and consumed in 
Great Britain was about one-third of the weight of meat consumed 
whether grown at home or imported. Had this proportion been 
maintained during the War the cost of living would have been 
nothing like what it now is. Whether the proportion of fish 
to meat can be raised during the War is doubtful ; but prices will 
continue high after the War, and it is not too much to hope that 
with suitable organisation, improved methods of cold storage, 
and improved and cheapened means of transit, the proportion 
of fish to meat in the national diet might be materially raised, 
and the cost of that diet proportionally lowered. Not only would ~ 
cheap fish supplant dear meat, but the cheapness of one descrip- 
tion of food would inevitably react favourably upon the prices 
of other descriptions of food. 

How far fish enters into the whole diet of the nation would 
require very intricate calculation. A very rough guess may be 
made by taking the pre-war population at about 46,000,000, the 
consumption of food per head per day at about 35 oz., the daily 
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consumption of fresh fish at about 1} oz. It is evident that 
fish plays a small part in the national dietary and yet fresh fish 
is very wholesome and can be made very cheap. 

The industry is not conducted on economic lines. A con- 
siderable wastage in the fish supply occurs in normal times. 
Large quantities are caught which never reach any market, and 
which are left dead upon the beach or are used locally for manure. 


The statistics available do not help us much in these matters. - 


In 1913 out of a gross total of 221,731 tons of fish exposed for 
sale at Billingsgate Market 1249 tons were condemned as unfit 
for food, that is to say, about five per thousand. On the 
other hand, it is well known that occasionally catches are made 
so large that the fish cannot be conveyed to market and are carted 
from the port to be used as fertilisers. It is said also that when 
the fish harvest is over-plentiful it is held back in order to keep 
up prices. The trade requires regulating. 

Fishing is a very ancient industry. Fishermen are, as a class, 
very independent and very conservative—apt to think that what 
was good enough for their fathers is good enough for them, and 
inclined to look upon innovations with a suspicious eye. The 
system pursued by sailing trawlers on the West Coast is not 
economic. The bulk of the fleet sailing from Brixham and Ply- 
mouth use grounds near home and bring in their catch every 
day. ‘ If they remained longer at sea, transmitting their catch 
to carriers, a considerable saving of time would be effected. The 
same system prevails to some extent on the East Coast. The 
method of landing fish is slow and cumbersome, especially as 
regards herrings. In all these respects, and indeed in the handling 
of the business generally, there is room for an improvement which 
is not likely to be effected by the industry left to itself, for 
immemorial custom is very difficult to break down. 

It may be taken as certain that, before the War at any rate, 
the fish markets at the various ports were handling as large a 
supply as they could cope with. One of the arguments used by 
a Scotch member of Parliament, who is very experienced in the 
fishing industry, against the proposal that State loans should be 
given to Scottish fishermen, was that under any system of State 
loans the annual catch would be so largely increased as to make 
a glut on the market. It is worth while to quote his statement : 

Indefinite expansion of the fleet means congested markets and ruin. 
Last year was one of the best for fishermen, and it is significant that in 
Yarmouth on one day the price was 40s., while on another day, owing to 
the glut, they were sold at 2s. 6d. It must not be forgotten, and I hope it 
will not be, that as soon as the question is settled in favour of State loans 
for Scotland, you have got to face the same question on a bigger scale in 
England. The trawl owners who appeared before the Committee stated 
that they were waiting to see what was done with regard to State loans for 
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Scottish fishermen and that they would make a claim for State loans for 
fishermen in England if they were granted to Scotland. Then ruin and 


disaster is before the industry.—( Hansard, vol. lxv. pp. 1, 4, 5, 7.) 


Fishing is a precarious business. One drifter may make in a 
single night as much as other drifters make in many weeks. One 
trawler may clear in a fortnight’s lucky voyage as much as other 
trawlers in as many months. The industry alternates between 
gluts and scarcity. 

All these facts throw a striking illumination on the whole 
subject. Takes should be equalised. Improved methods if not 
of capture at any rate of handling the capture should be adopted. 
It is evident that the provision of more fishing plant, which is 
all that a loan to fishermen can achieve, would merely result in an 
increased production with which the present means of distribu- 
tion would be unable to deal. That being so, and if there are 
in the fishing areas accessible to vessels plying from British ports 
possibilities of expansion of supply, it is evident that the first 
duty of a State Department is to start at the opposite end of the 
scale, and in defiance of the logic of production to devote its 
attention more especially to the question of increasing the means 
of storage and distribution. Though it has been absolutely proved 
that fish that have been three or four months in ice are palatable 
and good food, yet little or no special provision has been made in 
this country for freezing fish, and so far as I can gather the 
amount of cold storage at present existing which could be devoted 
to that purpose is small. Reliable statistics on this subject can 
probably only be obtained through the various Public Health 
Authorities. 

The railway companies running to the fishing ports had, 
before the War, a system of refrigerating vans which travelled 
by passenger train, and by means of which the supply to Billings- 
gate was very largely kept up. This system has, of course, 
suffered as the result of the pressure on railway traffic due to the 
War. Information as to whether railways offer low rates for the 
distribution of fish fresh or frozen can only be ascertained from 
the Railway Committee of the Board of Trade and is not accessible. 
But it is certain that, if food shortage is to be combated by a large, 
cheap and constant supply of fish, not only must the system of 
refrigerating vans be restored, but it must be greatly extended, 
and cold storage on an entirely new scale especially devoted to 
fish must be established in all our great centres of population. It 
is by cold storage and by cheap railway rates that the fish problem 
in its bearing upon food supply can be solved. 

The radical defect in fish traffic is not merely that it is inade- 
quate but that it tends to flow to one or two large centres. It is, 
for instance, quite a common thing to be unable to buy fish at 
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all at @ fishing port. When the fish is landed it goes direct to 
certain traders, who sell it by auction at once to local representa- 
tives of Billingsgate dealers, and it is thereupon transported 
straight away to London. The aim of a State Department ought 
to be to decentralise the fish industry of the country while at 
the same time developing it. 

The area of production might be enlarged and its productive- 


ness increased. Hitherto we have done little or nothing of ~ 


ourselves to encourage the propagation of fish, but have relied 
to an excusable but somewhat dangerous degree upon inter- 
national action. But it must be remembered that the Channel, 
the North Sea, and the nearer parts of the Atlantic are not an 
altogether inexhaustible area from which fish can be collected 
at will, and it is certainly desirable to do much more than has 
hitherto been attempted to increase the yield of the seas by care- 
ful study and the application of scientific principles. To throw 
upon one half of a Department the studies of ichthyology and the 
propagation of fish would be unreasonable, and yet that is the 
position to-day. The Board of Agriculture should be relieved 
of the responsibility for dealing with fishery questions, and a 
separate Department of Fisheries should be created. 

Whatever may be the result of scientifically farming the deep 
seas it is certain that much can be done to increase the yield of our 
inshore fisheries. Yet no effort has been made to augment the 
supply in rivers and inshore waters of, for instances, salmon, 
lobsters, crabs, crayfish, oysters and other shell fish. The re- 
ports of the United States Fishery Department are in all these 
respects very illuminating and show the good results of a wise 
and generous expenditure of money. Again, next to nothing has 
been accomplished in assisting inshore fishermen. 

The system of State loans for fisheries hardly exists at all in 
England, and in Ireland only to a trifling degree. In Scotland 
it has had many warm supporters, but a Departmental Com- 
mittee which reported only a fortnight before the War began 
decided against it, it is perhaps not unfair to state, on not entirely 
disinterested evidence. With the exception therefore of the 
40001. a year which was lent to the Cornish fishermen from the 
Development Fund for the purpose of installing gasoline motors, 
and as a result of a report of the Harmsworth Committee of 
Inquiry in 1913, the State has in this matter as yet done nothing. 

With these facts before me I am driven to the conclusion that 
an industry intimately connected with national wellbeing is not 
conducted on sound business lines. Ichthyology, fish cultural 
operations, the collection and dissemination of information, con- 
trol of railway rates and of refrigerating plant are quite beyond 
the powers of individual effort ; and I am constrained to believe 
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that to increase supply, to satisfy a growing demand and put the 
industry on a sound basis, liberal State assistance is even in normal 
times desirable, and that now, owing to the effects of war, State 
assistance in various directions is not only desirable but necessary. 

The cost of fishing vessels, plant, and carriers has increased 
enormously. For the ordinary steam trawler or drifter it is 
72*per cent. greater than it was at the beginning of 1914, and for 
the larger ocean-going trawler at least 50 per cent. greater. These 
figures, large though they are, may yet be below the truth, for 
it is by no means certain that for some time after the War it will 
be possible for private persons to get fishing vessels built at all. 
The number of vessels taken up by the Admiralty is roughly 
speaking 3000—500 from Grimsby alone. Some of them have 
been lost and many will require a large expenditure to refit them 
for their original purpose. It is true that the Admiralty have 
constructed a number of trawlers for their own use, which can 
probably be adapted for fishing after the War, but nevertheless 
if the industry is to recover it will need financial assistance to 
get new boats built, existing boats repaired and gear provided. 
It will also require financial assistance in the matter of insurance, 
since for some time after the War floating mines will endanger 
navigation. 

The industry indeed has been so disorganised by the War that, 
if it is to be re-established in reasonable time, generous State 
assistance is required in the following directions : 


(1) In scientific fertilisation: if we reason from the operations con- 
ducted in the United States, a large development of our inshore fisheries 
can be secured at moderate cost. 

(2) For the reorganisation of the fishing fleet by (a) the return and 
refitting of fishing vessels taken over by the Admiralty and by the fitting 
out for fishing purposes of suitable vessels lately built by the Admiralty ; 
(b) the construction of new trawlers and drifters, and relief to those heavily 
mortgaged. 

(3) For the construction and maintenance of cold storage in all the 
principal landing ports and centres of population, and by control of 
railway rates. Cold storage and control of rates are most important, for the 
problem to a large extent resolves itself into the preservation of fish—a 
most perishable article of food—thereby obviating both periods of excess 
and periods of scarcity, and into securing cheap and rapid transit. State 
assistance of the kind suggested obviously implies State control or State 
ownership. No insuperable difficulties stand in the way. 


_As regards shell fish—crabs, lobsters, oysters and the inshore 
fishing generally, which is conducted in open boats, control is 
sufficient and very little control is necessary. A system of licences, 
for which a small fee might be charged, may be desirable to 
provide interest on capital laid out by the State and to guard 
against depletion. 
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If the State undertakes the fertilisation of the sea, what may 
be termed the main fishing fleet, consisting of steam trawlers 
and drifters, would derive the most benefit. The State would 
be entitled to exercise some control over free pasturage on waters 
on which it has expended money in the propagation of the fish 
within those waters. If again the State both provides cold 
storage in every considerable town and regulates railway rates, 


it is clearly entitled to a share in the general profits. The trade, ~ 


mainly export in normal times, in salted or otherwise cured fish 
stands by itself, though the State should have control over it so 
long as the food supply of the nation is in any danger. State control 
is also sufficient in the case of the inshore fisheries already alluded 
to. But in all other cases—in the great bulk of the industry— 
control is not sufficient. Though a lifelong individualist I am 
forced by the urgent necessities of the case into the opinion that 
so great a national industry, and one so closely connected with 
the food of the people, should not be left in private hands and at 
the mercy of individual competition among fishermen, owners, 
brokers and salesmen, but should be in some way nationalised and 
conducted for the benefit of the nation. The operation would 
not be difficult, for the industry is of an adaptable nature. 

As a general rule the fishing fleet is owned by companies, 
private ownership is the exception. The value of the catch of 
each boat is divided in shares: so many shares to the boat, so 
many to the skipper, the engineer and the crew according to their 
various ratings. Under State ownership the system should be 
maintained, profits being averaged and standardised with a per- 
centage or bounty added to encourage individual energy and 
enterprise. 

Salesmen should become paid servants of the State. Crews 
being paid by the State should form an organised Royal Naval 
Reserve ready, should occasion again arise, to emulate the splendid 
services rendered by our fishermen in the present War. Whole- 
sale prices should be fixed by the State ; not uniform of course, but 
according to the general average value of the different descrip- 
tions of fish, and of different qualities of the same fish. For 
instance, what are by courtesy called live fish—that is, fresh fish 
that have never been on ice—will always command higher prices 
than frozen fish of the same kind. 

The State should confine itself to wholesale re and 
should not interfere with retail trade. 

Many and cogent objections can be offered against State owner- 
ship, and I hope they will be raised and the whole subject minutely 
discussed, for a new departure in industrial methods should not 
be lightly undertaken. I admit that I for one would prefer State 
control if under it I felt assured of a reasonable prospect that the 
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objects I have in view could be accomplished. Those objects 
are, that the producer should receive fair remuneration, that the 
consumer should be assured of a constant supply of cheap and 
good food, that an efficient reserve of man-power should be pro- 
vided for the Navy, and that a money profit should accrue to the 
State. But the more I consider the question the stronger becomes 
my impression that under State control those ends cannot be 
achieved; and that under State ownership they can. If any 
change is made let it be radical and swift. We have had bitter 
experience of half measures and dilatory action. Leave the in- 
dustry alone or reform it thoroughly. It is better to do nothing 
than do a little badly. 

The necessity for drastic reform in the direction of State 
ownership is to me clear in connexion with our home 
fisheries taken alone; and it becomes even more obvious when 
the development of fisheries attached to the Dominions is con- 
sidered. 

I confine myself to Canada. 

On the vast nearly untapped fishing grounds on both 
Canadian coasts, war conditions have had little effect, and it is 
to these that we must look for our chief sources of additional 
supply. 

The seas breaking upon the rocky, indented shores of New- 
foundland and the Labrador and the waters that wash the 
Eastern coast line of Canada afford a prolific feeding ground for 
commercial fish ; and this fecundity is even more pronounced on 
the Pacific coast of Canada, where fish are not only extraordinarily 
plentiful but are also peculiarly accessible. The rivers swarm with 
salmon, and in the numerous deep and sheltered bays and fjords 
halibut and white fish of all kinds are found in great abundance. 
The waters of the Pacific coast really teem with a wealth thus far 
scarcely touched. 

To begin with Newfoundland and the Labrador. The 
Labrador fishing is mainly conducted from Newfoundland. 
For some reason it seems to have been neglected in recent years. 
The catch in 1914, which was practically undisturbed by war 
conditions, amounted to only about one-third of the catch of 1908, 
and m value to only half as much. 

In Newfoundland the main industry is the cod fishery. The 
value of the average catch in normal times amounts to about 
1,600,0001. The fish dried and salted are exported to Brazil, 
the West Indies, Greece, Portugal and other European countries. 
The export to the United Kingdom is small, amounting to only 
about 3 per cent. of the exports to Greece. The cod fishery on 
the Banks has passed more and more into the hands of France, 
the United States and Canada. 
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Cod fishing is conducted near the shore and mainly out of 
open boats and small schooners, and herrings are taken in the same 
way. For some inscrutable reason the herring fishery has not 
been prosecuted with much vigour; yet they frequent the bays 
and it is known that vast shoals are to be found off shore—at 
sea. To utilise this untouched supply of the most commercially 

valuable of all fishes steam vessels capable of keeping the sea 
would be required. 

The herring and cod fisheries on the East Coast and in the 
Gulf are conducted much on the same lines as in Newfoundland 
and on the Labrador. They do not require any special notice, 
and the fresh-water fisheries scarcely come within the scope of 
my inquiry. 

All the fisheries above mentioned are undoubtedly capable 
of great development, but being old-established industries it is 
possible that no very vast increase in their yield can be expected, 
with the exception of the deep-sea herring off the coast of New- 
foundland. It is on the Pacific seaboard, now connected with 
Montreal and Liverpool by three great railway systems, that a 
great expansion may be confidently looked for. The practically 
untapped wealth in those waters is incalculable. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that in the seas that wash the coasts of Canada, 
the principal commercial food fishes are to be found in greater 
abundance than in any other part of the world. Statistics as to 
the population engaged in fishing, profits, volume and value of 
catch could be furnished, but for the purpose of this article they 
are really useless., No measure of the wealth at the disposal of an 
active organised industry can be made. It would be as reasonable 
to measure the possibilities of Canadian waters from what is now 
drawn from them, as it would have been twenty-five years ago 
to estimate the possible wheat yield of Canada from the produce 
of her soil at that time. 

The expansion of Canadian fisheries must of course be con- 
ducted by Canada; but a department of State at home can do 
much to help. Our Home market is practically inexhaustible, 
given a low price. Loans may be required by the Dominion. 
In many of the sheltered bays on the Western seaboard fishing 
can be practised by unskilled labour, that is to say, by men not 
sailormen in the ordinary sense of the term; and, if sufficient 
local inducements are offered, it is probable that many of our 
partially disabled soldiers and sailors would find profitable and 
healthy employment in the Far West. We can supply the requis- 
ite cold storage at home, and we can find freight ships, and can 
convoy them home if necessary in times of danger. But develop- 
ment lies, and must continue to lie, with the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments acting, if the project is to be a success, 
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in consultation and conjunction with a State Department at home 
specially created for the purpose—that is essential. 

If Canadian waters are developed to anything like their 
potential capacity it is possible that prices may undercut prices 
of home produce. Under State ownership that possibility need 
not cause any anxiety. The regulation of prices by individuals 
under open competition would inevitably cause friction; and 
State control by itself could not regulate prices to the detriment 
of the home producers it controlled. But under State owner- 
ship no difficulty need arise. The business must be treated as 
a whole. It must be viewed as an Imperial not as a local asset ; 
and provided that it is profitable as a whole the profit on any 
particular branch of it is comparatively immaterial. 

I have endeavoured to treat the subject of the development 
of Imperial resources for Imperial purposes from the point of 
view of abstract economics ; but, as I have already said, it is im- 
possible, in treating of fisheries, to exclude from consideration 
the exigencies of the present situation caused by the War. In 
fact food supply becomes paramount. The quickest, and in many 
ways the easiest, means of meeting a shortage is by increasing 
the supply of fish. No sowing is required, no harvest has to 
be waited for. Fish have not to be kept and fattened, 
they are there ready to be eaten, requiring merely to 
be pulled out of the sea; and I am amazed that during 
the last two years no effort has been made to utilise this handy 
supply of food. In pre-War times our markets took about 
600,000 tons of fish. At attractive prices the consumption would 
probably have been three or four times as large. During the 
last two years the normal consumed supply has diminished to 
about 300,000 tons and prices have risen by about 200 per cent. 
above pre-War level. High prices are due to a large extent, but 
not entirely, to losses inflicted on the fishing fleet by the enemy, 
by the absorption for naval purposes of fishing vessels, and by 
other causes already mentioned. But they are due also to diffi- 
culties connected with labour. Men are still being called up. 
It is not easy for ships to find crews. If a trawler requiring 
ten hands is a couple of hands short, the ship and the eight men 
are thrown idle. The trawlers and drifters that can fish are 
making good profits, and it appears evident that, owing to 
diminution of fishing, the supply of mature fish has greatly 
increased. The waters are prolific of good food, and it is passing 
strange that, when the food problem is so vital, the fishing industry 
has received no support or attention from the Government. The 
matter should be taken in hand and promptly. The Home in- 
dustry should be encouraged. It would be well, in view of 
present urgent necessity, temporarily to throw open to steam 
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trawlers areas along our coasts in which trawling is now pro- 


hibited. Steps should be taken to utilise existing cold storage and- 


to extend it without delay. The Dominion Government is 
supplying Canadian troops in France with fish rations at very low 
prices. That example should be followed, and the importation 
of Canadian fish should be encouraged and systematised.* 

I recognise that under normal conditions fisheries at home and 
over sea might have been left to the slow development of in- 
dividualist effort subject to competition ; but in considering this 
question of our ocean fisheries in relation to our food supply and 
financial requirements we are tied to-day to certain facts of 
tremendous import. We are confronted with an actual danger- 
ous rise in the price of food, and with the probability of a world 
shortage unrelated to the War. Vast industrial and commercial 
dislocations and disturbances are imminent. The necessity has 
already manifested itself for State interference in various depart- 
ments of national life; and we are confronted with a gigantic 
Imperial War debt. All these facts must produce a mental 
shifting of ground in many matters about which, before the War, 
most of us believed we entertained settled opinions. It is our 
duty to exhibit an open mind towards suggestions from whatever 
source they may spring, and to examine them without fear or 
prejudice. 

How is the War debt to be handled? To tax values sounds 
easy, but where they are unrealisable it is useless. The most 
talented Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot get something out 
of nothing. To tax the proceeds of accumulations beyond a 
certain point is suicidal. Absorb the proceeds, and nothing 
taxable, or in any way employable, remains. Some new idea 
must be found, and it lies, as it seems to me, in the direction of 
making remunerative and deriving income from property within 
- the Empire at present lying fallow. This cannot be done by in- 
dividuals or by corporate bodies of individuals, it can only be 
accomplished by the Parent State, the Dominions and other com- 
ponent parts of the Empire acting in unison for a common object. 

How is food shortage to be met? Much in the same way— 
by developing Imperial resources. The Parent State is the only 
instrument that can negotiate with the Dominions and make 
equitable arrangements for realising the immense harvest in 
wealth and food hitherto largely neglected. It is not possible 
to estimate what the results may be, but judging by all the facts 
it seems evident that if our Imperial fisheries are efficiently and 
scientifically developed, if the industry is co-ordinated and 

1 Since this article went to press I have been rejoiced to see that the 


Government have followed the example of Canada, and that rations of fish, 
the product of Canadian waters, are to be issued to our troops. 
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properly equipped, if efficient means of refrigeration, transport 
and distribution are provided, the Empire’s and indeed the 
world’s supply of food can be greatly increased, remuneration at. 
least equal to that which he enjoys now can be secured by the 
producer, prices can be lowered and rendered stable for the con- 
sumer, and large profits will accrue to the Imperial revenue. A 
board dealing with Imperial assets should be created. So far as 
fisheries are concerned it should administer the Home fisheries 
nationalised and linked up from the Atlantic to the Pacific. That 
at least is my opinion, formed with reluctance, but formed both on 
the ground of the pressure of the immediate necessity to provide 
food, and also on the economic ground that it is necessary if the 
latent and neglected resources of the Empire are to be developed 
and utilised to ease the financial pressure of a gigantic War debt. 

I submit that a prima facie case is made out in favour of the 
contention that fisheries can, if properly developed and handled, 
be made to contribute towards the solution of the problems con- 
fronting us—How to deal with scarcity of food and with a colossal 
debt. 

DUNBAVEN. 
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THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN. WAR 


THE control of the liquor traffic imposed during the War is at 
the same time a great experiment in social reform and a 
remarkable example of legal enactment by administrative order. 
Regarded in the broadest light the latter aspect is the more 
important of the two; but the liquor traffic is only one among 
many instances of the same procedure, and any examination of 
the profound political problem which it raises should take them 
all into account and survey them as a whole. That is not the 
object of the present article, which is confined to the social side 
of the question, but it is well to remember that there is a 
political one. It came to the‘surface in the debate on the subject 
raised in the House of Commons last autumn, and it will come 
to the surface again. 

A particular reason for keeping it in view is furnished by the 
proposal of State purchase which has been suddenly brought for- 
ward and simultaneously urged in all quarters with such singular 
unanimity as to indicate a concerted campaign inspired by 
authority. The extension of administrative control over the 
personal tastes and habits of the people, which would be entailed 
by State ownership, should not escape the attention of students 
of political forms and constitutional government. It differs 
from the control exercised in many directions under the Defence 
of the Realm and other Acts for the purposes of war, because it 
would not come automatically to an end with war, but would 
automatically continue in peace, when the nation reverts to its 
normal system of government. For this reason the principle 
needs particular scrutiny quite apart from the actual results 
obtained by the present contro] during war, and I draw attention 
to it here, because it seems to be entirely overlooked. In the 
polity of this nation, which does not accept the Prussian doctrine 
and regard war as a normal state alternating with diplomacy, the 
part played by the State in war is entirely different from that 
pertaining to it in peace, because war can only be carried on by 
the State, and while it lasts it overrides all other activities. We 
must be very careful, therefore, to keep the distinction in mind 
and not accept the success of a war measure as sufficient proof 
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of its desirability in peace, when other considerations regain 
their ascendancy. At the same time full weight should be given 
to the experience acquired in war, which has afforded an extra- 
ordinary opportunity for making large social experiments. State 
control of the liquor traffic is one of them, and it is here 
considered in that light. 

In its inception it was essentially a war measure. The Act 
authorising it was an addition to the Defence of the Realm Act, 
and is only valid for the duration of the War and twelve months 
thereafter. It confers on the State the power of controlling the 
sale and supply of intoxicating liquor in any area in which con- 
trol is held to be ‘expedient for the purpose of the successful 
prosecution of the present War,’ and the areas contemplated 
are those especially connected with the War either by the pro- 
duction and transport of war material or by the assembling of 
naval or military forces. The Regulations establishing the 
control authority and defining its powers state more explicitly i in 
the preamble that their application to any area is 


for the purpose of increasing directly or indirectly the efficiency of labour 
in such areas and preventing the efficiency of labour in such areas from 
being impaired by drunkenness, alcoholism, or excess. 


It is desirable to recall this definition of the object because 
its attainment is the proper measure of success, and the usual 
tendency to forget the end and regard the means as an end in 
itself has already begun to obscure the question. 

The authority was established early in June 1915, and the 
powers given to it were as wide as possible. They cover the 
whole kingdom and all branches of the liquor traffic including 
clubs. The more important provisions give the Board power to 
(1) close any premises or club ; (2) regulate hours of sale ; (3) pro- 
hibit the sale of any particular liquor; (4) impose conditions of 
sale; (5) regulate supply and transport of liquor; (6) impose 
supervision of licensed premises; (7) take over the whole traffic ; 
(8) prohibit treating ; (9) establish refreshment rooms ; (10) acquire 
premises either compulsorily or by agreement ; (11) acquire busi- 
nesses ; (12) carry on any trade and provide any entertainments 
on the Board’s own premises without a licence. In short, the 
Board can do anything it pleases in any scheduled area, the police 
are to carry out its orders, and its agents are exempt from the 
licensing laws. Nor is there any appeal from its decisions, which 
are not subject to any public revision. The Order in Council of 
the 10th of June 1915, by which the Board was established and 
its powers were laid down, provides that it shall consist of a 
chairman and such persons ‘as the Minister of Munitions may 
from time to time appoint,’ and in the debate last autumn in the 
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House of Commons the Board was stated to be responsible to 
that Minister who submits the draft Order in Council which is 
necessary to bring any area under jurisdiction. But it certainly 
enjoys remarkable freedom as well as extraordinary powers, in 
view of the peculiar character of its functions which touch the 
private and personal tastes and habits of the whole population. 
Its operations have, in fact, extended far beyond the field 
apparently indicated by the definitions quoted above, and now 
cover the whole kingdom with the exception of a few remote and 
rural areas and of Ireland, which enjoys total exemption from 
this as from other war measures for purely political reasons. 

In view of the almost unlimited and arbitrary powers possessed 
by the Board it has proceeded with great circumspection and 
discretion. The wide geographical application of restrictions has 
been gradually accomplished, and for definite reasons, though 
these are not always directly connected with the object in view. 
Innocent places have been subjected to restrictions merely on 
account of their contiguity to other places, or because they fall 
within an administrative area in which control is needed else- 
where. Such interference, though in itself unnecessary and 
useless, has been readily borne, because it is recognised as inci- 
dental to a general plan which is not arbitrary either in purpose 
or in execution, but has been carefully worked out for definite 
objects. The Board has proceeded step by step in the extension 
of control on a regular system. Successive areas have been 
scheduled at the request of the Admiralty, the War Office, or the 
Munitions Ministry. The procedure of the Board, on receipt 
of such a request, has been to hold a local inquiry into the con- 
ditions prevailing in the area and confer with representatives of 
all the authorities concerned—naval, military, municipal, and 
licensing—and also with employers of labour and trade unions. 
Nor has the licensed trade been ignored. Opportunity has always 
been given for delegates of the trade to state their case, and full 
advantage has generally been taken of it. In many cases the 
Board has had the active co-operation of the recognised local 
representatives of the liquor interest. I can bear witness, from 
my own investigations, both to the care taken by the Board to 
consult the trade and to the readiness with which its efforts have 
been met by the local trade defence associations. Attacks on 
the one for high-handed and arbitrary procedure, and on the other 
for unpatriotic conduct, are equally based on ignorance. I have 
no more personal interest in the liquor trade than in the trade 
unions, but I have a pretty accurate knowledge of the conduct of 
both in the War, and I do not hesitate to say that the representa- 
tives of the former have been at least as ready as the latter to 
subordinate their own interests to the national cause. They have 
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accepted drastic interference and control without any make- 
weight of assured employment and increased earnings. 

The careful procedure of the Board explains the gradual appli- 
cation of restrictions to successive areas and also the variations 
in the orders, which have been adjusted to circumstances. The 
earliest batch of Orders in Council for scheduling areas was 
obtained at the beginning of July, and the Board’s first orders 
were issued in July and August. The localities selected were 
nearly all ports, with some adjacent areas, and they included not 
only the chief shipbuilding centres, but also the principal com- 
mercial ports with the exception of London and Hull, which 
were brought in later. The priority given to commercial ports 
reminds us that the object of controlling the liquor traffic was not 
merely to increase the production of war material. The need of 
improving the transport service was, if anything, still more 
urgent. The large inland munition areas were not scheduled 
until later in the year, and some of them not until 1916. Itisa 
fair inference that the most pressing requests for control came 
from the Admiralty, and had their origin in the urgent demands 
of the naval officers actually responsible for the transport of men 
and goods and the safety of our shipping. Anyone who is in- 
clined to grumble and blame the Liquor Board for arbitrary and 
needless interference will do well to understand where the demand 
has come from and how intense and persistent it has been. The 
public have but a vague and inadequate conception of the gigantic 
task that the Navy has to perform, and of the deadly hindrance 
offered by unnecessary delay in transport and shipyard work. 

The gradual addition of new areas, including military districts, 
and the extension of old ones, proved necessary by experience, 
brought the total population under control up to about thirty 
millions by May 1916, the date of the Board’s last published 
report. Since then several populous areas have been added to the 
list, and it is now estimated that about thirty-eight millions are 
living under restrictions. 

The regulations vary, and in a good many cases have under- 
gone amendment from time to time. All the powers enumerated 
above have been applied to some extent in particular areas. The 
most drastic are the total prohibition of spirits in the North of 
Scotland and the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and the taking 
over of nearly the whole trade in the Carlisle area. But these are 
exceptional. The first is a purely naval disciplinary measure. It 
was first applied to the counties of Inverness, Ross and 
Cromarty in April 1916 ; Caithness and Sutherland were added in 
June, and the Islands towards the end of the year. The Carlisle 
experiment was inaugurated last July, and has been gradually 
carried out since. Further reference will be made to it later on. 
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In two other smaller areas the trade has been taken over by the 
Board ; one is a naval and dockyard centre, the other a munitions 
factory. Apart from these exceptional cases the regulations are, 
though not identical, framed on the same lines in all the areas, 
with minor variations introduced to suit local conditions. With 
enlarged experience there has been a tendency towards uni- 
formity, and the provisions contained in one of the more recent 
orders will serve as an illustration of the measures generally 
applied. 

They are: (1) reduction of legal hours of sale for both ‘on’ 
and ‘off’ consumption (i.e. on and off the premises), with addi- 
tional restrictions as to spirits ; (2) limitation of home delivery of 
liquor and canvassing for orders; (3) prohibition of treating; 
(4) prohibition of sale or supply on credit ; (5) prohibition of what 
is called the ‘ long pull,’ that is supplying a customer with more 
liquor than is ordered by overdrawing the measure asked for; 
(6) dilution of spirits so as to lower the strength, at first 
permissive but now obligatory. 

The general aim of all these measures is to check excessive 
drinking by diminishing the regular facilities and suppressing 
practices which tend positively to encourage drinking or produce 
drunkenness. This is in conformity with the national policy, 
which has always aimed, since the disastrous experience of the 
Gin Act, at checking the abuse without attempting to sup- 
press the use of drink. The restrictions imposed by the Liquor 
Board are an extension of the system of control which has 
existed for centuries, and has been gradually drawn closer round 
the traffic by successive enactments, particularly during the last 
century. But the peculiar conditions created by the War have 
permitted a much larger advance in the same direction than 
would have been possible at one step in ordinary times. Of the 
several measures enumerated by far the most important is the 
reduction of the hours of sale. It constitutes a great change in 
the conduct of the traffic, and especially in that of the public- 
house. The general week-day hours of sale for consumption on 
the premises are limited to five and a half, arranged in two 
periods, one of two and a half in the middle of the day and one 
of three in the evening. The first period is either from 11.30 to 
2 o’clock or from 12 to 2.30; the second is either from 6 to 9 
or from 6.30 to 9.30. The principle followed in fixing these 
hours is to confine drinking to meals or the end of the working 
day, allowing a reasonable time for variation of hours, and to close 
during the working part of the day. The Sunday hours only 
differ in being somewhat shorter. There are some departures 
from these hours, all in the direction of curtailment. In certain 
military and transport areas in England the evening hours are 
reduced to two, and closing occurs at 8 instead of 9 o’clock. 
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In Scotland a special arrangement of the hours on Saturday has 
been adopted in the central districts, which are the populous and 
industrial areas. No sale is permitted before 4 p.m. Sunday 
closing, which previously existed for public-houses in Scotland 
and Wales, has been extended there to clubs, and has also been 
imposed in the border area of Cumberland. The hours of sale 
for consumption off the premises are the same as for on con- 
sumption except that they are generally reduced to two instead 
of three in the evening. 

The foregoing regulations apply to all branches of the liquor 
trade, including clubs, but there are some additional restrictions 
on the sale of spirits. They may not be ordered or supplied at 
all for off consumption on Saturday or Sunday, and on other days 
the sale is restricted to two and a half hours—namely, 12 to 2.30. 
Further, none may be sold for off consumption at any railway 
refreshment room, and in nearly all the areas, except some in 
Scotland, spirits may not be supplied for off consumption in less 
than a quart bottle. 

All these details may seem rather niggling, but they show 
the care with which the regulations have been adjusted to local 
conditions, and deserve mention for that reason. The great 
change, however, and by far the most effective provision is the 
reduction of ordizzry public-house hours. It is a most sweeping 
innovation. The hours used to be nineteen and a half in London, 
seventeen in large towns, and sixteen in other places; they have 
all been reduced at one blow to five and a half or fewer. No such 
change has ever been effected in the conduct of the liquor traffic 
and the habits of the people during all the previous centuries of 
legislation in this country. There have been several Acts at 
different times compelling public-houses to close at certain hours, 
and they have all produced an effect. One of the most striking 
instances of successful legislation on record was the Metropolitan 
Police Act of 1839, which imposed closing from midnight on 
Saturday until midday on Sunday. Previously this had been 
the worst time in the week. The state of things on Sunday 
morning is described in the report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Intoxication in 1834. From six in the 
morning until Church time, when the houses closed, they were 
besieged by men, women, and children who were turned out at 
closing time in ‘ multitudes,’ as one witness puts it : 


swearing and fighting and bawling obscenely; some were stretched on the 
pavement drunk, while every few steps the footway was taken up by the 
drunken wretches being dragged to the station-house by the police. 


The Act put a stop to this, and the apprehensions for drunken- 
ness fell from 12.3 per 1000 in 1838 to 7.9 per 1000 in 1840. 
Vor. LXXXI—No. 480 Zz 
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Other important Acts limiting hours were the Forbes Mackenzie 
Act of 1853 for Scotland, an Act in the following year fixing 
Sunday hours for England, another in 1864 prohibiting opening 
before 4 A.M., and the Licensing Act of 1874, fixing the hours of 
sale as they were before the War.’ All these limitations of the 
time facilities for drinking produced a good effect, and, since the 
War began, but before the Liquor Control Board came into being, 


the policy of curtailing hours was pursued in certain districts at ~ 


the instance of the naval and military authorities. But the clean 
sweep made by the Board limiting the hours to meal-times, with 
a reasonable margin, was a new departure. The most beneficial 
part of it, by common consent, is the closing of public-houses in 
the early morning. Opinions vary about the afternoon and 
evening, and some persons who are in a position to judge think 
that a little more time might be allowed with advantage, but 
about the morning closing there are no two opinions. The trade 
itself would never go back to the old arrangement, which enabled 
men to get a drink before starting work, and in many cases to slip 
out and drink in the forenoon. Another provision in the same 
direction which has also won general approval is the special 
restriction in Scotland on Saturday, postponing the opening of 
public-houses until 4 p.m. The object is to prevent men who 
are paid at twelve o’clock from going to the public-house with 
their wages in their pockets on their way home. They cannot 
hang about until four o’clock, and the result is that they take 
their wages home and have a meal and a clean-up before going out 
again. 

These are the most distinctly and undeniably beneficial pro- 
visions in regard to hours, but for my own part I have come to the 
conclusion, as the result of special investigations in the districts 
where excessive drinking is most prevalent, that the time restric- 
tions in general are well devised, and I am not able to suggest 
any improvement. Of course some inconvenience is caused to 
many innocent persons, but that is inevitable. Restrictions are 
directed against those who exceed, but they must apply to all 
alike. I shall deal with the general effects and the evidence of 
improvement presently; I am here merely analysing the pro- 
visions and differentiating the more from the less effective 
restrictions. 

The special provisions relating to spirits are of more doubtful 
value than the general closing hours. The prohibition of sale for 
off consumption in the evening and on Saturday and Sunday is 
obviously intended to check home drinking, but it is impossible 


+ Further details are given in Drink, Temperance, and Legislation, and in 
the article on ‘ Liquor Laws’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica by the writer. 
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to say to what extent it does so. Probably it has some effect in 
deterring people who are not bent on having liquor at home but 
who take some there in a more or less accidental way when it is 
easy, and refrain when obstacles are interposed. On the other 
hand those who are bent on having it doubtless lay in a stock 
betimes. The same consideration applies to the quart bottle 
restriction, which is the most disputed of all the provisions. It 
js not a new idea, but a general application of the principle which 
has always governed the sale of spirits under the so-called 
‘grocer’s license’ ever since its introduction in 1861. The object 
is to deter buyers by compelling them to make a large purchase. 
It was first applied to the general sale of spirits during the War 
to prevent troops from taking with them the small bottles which 
their friends insist in thrusting upon them, and was extended 
to check the practice among workmen of carrying similar small 
quantities into works. The evidence about its effects on the 
civilian population is most contradictory ; and in the Clyde dis- 
trict, where spirit drinking is more prevalent than anywhere else, 
the quart bottle restriction has not been adopted, and is not 
generally desired. Elsewhere, where it has been adopted, the 
balance of opinion is in its favour, and the Board ‘are satisfied 
that it has done much to reduce the evils at which it is aimed.’ 
I believe myself that it has done something, but there is certainly 
some counter-balancing disadvantage in the inducement to 
persons bent on having it to buy more than they otherwise 
would. I have got some decided and unanimous evidence to that 
effect from midwives, who see more of the intimate home life 
of the poorer classes than anyone else. The purchase of larger 
quantities of spirits for home consumption, stimulated by the 
quart bottle restriction, is facilitated by the abnormal abundance 
of money, which makes it as easy for many households to buy a 
bottle as it is in ordinary times to buy a gill. But the rapid and 
progressive rise in the price of spirits tends to correct that. 

I have no evidence about the restrictions on the distribution 
of liquor at customers’ houses. These orders were imposed in 
consequence of complaints from Liverpool and elsewhere that the 
curtailment of the public-house trade had been followed by 
increased home delivery. Whether due to the action of the 
Board or to the gracual adaptation of customers to the reduced 
public-house hours, the authorities in Liverpool were well 
satisfied with the general state of things last autumn, nor have 
I heard complaints about this particular branch of the trade 
anywhere. 

The prohibition of treating I regard as the next most effective 
measure to the reduction of hours. Treating was previously 
carried on to an enormous extent among workmen. They came 
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to the public-house with their pockets full of money, gathered 
in groups, and ‘drinks round’ were a point of honour, whether 
anyone wanted them or not. I speak from personal observation, 
having sacrificed myself on the altar of knowledge and been com. 
pelled to take my share—or at least pretend to do so—when 
mixing with the men and discussing the War with them. The 
state of things since treating was prohibited is greatly changed. 


There is still treating, but it is a comparatively small matter, 


furtive and exceptional, instead of being universal and unlimited. 
I believe the bulk of the men are glad to be relieved of an obliga- 
tion of honour which, beginning in good-fellowship, had developed 
into a burden and a nuisance, and was a prolific cause of excess. 
The prohibition of credit is generally approved, but it cannot 
be said to have much influence on the consumption of drink at 
a time when money is so exceptionally and generally plentiful as 
at present. The ‘long pull’ is one of those practices to which 
temperance reformers attach an exaggerated importance. It isa 
trick of competition among the inferior sort of publicans to attract 
the custom of persons who fetch beer in jugs, and its prohibition 
is rather a benefit to the better class of traders than a hindrance 
to drinking. At the worst it very slightly lowers the price of 
beer by giving the customer a fraction more than the nominal 
measure. The dilution of spirits, on the other hand, is a 
decidedly good move and quite a new one. Hitherto the law has 
concerned itself only to maintain a high standard of alcoholic 
strength. The object was to prevent customers from being 
cheated, but since the greatest evils of intemperance are due 
almost wholly to the consumption of concentrated alcohol in the 
form of distilled liquor the effect of the law was to promote them. 
Dilution is a move in the opposite direction, and the result of the 
experiment is encouraging. Publicans have made increasing use 
of the permission to dilute, and the limit has been extended from 
thirty-five degrees below proof to fifty degrees. It will be 
interesting to observe the effect of the new order, which comes 
into force on February 1, making dilution compulsory up to 
thirty degrees under proof. It chimes well with the increased 
price of spirits, which is likely to be long maintained, and though 
drinkers whose aim is to reach intoxication will probably increase 
the quantity consumed in proportion, the reduction of spirits to a 
less intoxicating beverage is likely to have a good effect on the 
rest, who are the vast majority. I am inclined to think there are 
considerable possibilities in dilution in the direction of a gradual 
change of habits. There seems no reason why spirits should not 
be freed from the disastrous pathological effect on the digestive 
organs and the nerve system exercised by the ingestion of con- 
centrated alcohol as a beverage. 
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So much for the general restrictions imposed on the liquor 
traffic in war time. The effective measures in my opinion are the 
curtailment of hours, the prohibition of treating, and the dilution 
of spirits. What are the results? Have the objects in view 
been promoted? The general object, we may remember, is the 
successful prosecution of the War; the special object is the 
improved efficiency of labour. The first cannot be directly 
measured at all, but it may fairly be assumed that any general 
diminution of such a positive cause of inefficiency as intemperance 
must tend to further the successful prosecution of the War. 
A fortiori its diminution among workers in war industries and 
war transport services must increase their efficiency, but upon 
that point there is also direct evidence. We will take the 
diminution of intemperance first. 

The most exact evidence is that of the police returns, which 
prove that a diminution of public drunkenness has taken place so 
conclusively that no one has attempted to deny it, and therefore 
it is unnecessary to defend the validity of that branch of evidence 
against certain stereotyped criticisms. What is necessary, how- 
ever, is to prove that this incontestable diminution is due to the 
restrictions of the Liquor Board, for there have been concomi- 
tant influences at work. Enlistment has been going on all the 
time, and it has acted in two ways—(1) by withdrawing from 
civil life some millions of men who, by reason of their age and 
character, ordinarily contribute a large proportion of the police 
returns ; (2) by the depletion of the police forces employed in 
maintaining public order. These are real factors, as the police 
themselves freely recognise, and the first is one of great import- 
ance. Even in the Boer War the withdrawal of a comparatively 
small number of men caused a diminution, and the vastly greater 
withdrawal now might well account for the whole fall. It does, 
in fact, account for part of it. Drunkenness was falling in many 
places before the Board began operations, and the movement 
must be attributed mainly to this cause. The average weekly 
convictions for London and forty boroughs in England and Wales 
fell from 2024 in the year 1914 to 1698 in the first half of 1915, 
when the Board did not exist. The restrictions imposed by 
naval and military authorities or at their instance may, in part, 
account for it ; but it was not confined to places affected by those 
restrictions. The withdrawal of men was undoubtedly the main 
cause. After the Board began in July 1915 the fall continued 
progressively, but that is not enough to connect them as cause 

and effect, since the previous causes were also in continued 
operation and might hypothetically account for the whole fall. 
That criticism has indeed been brought forward, and it must be 
answered if the case for the Board is to be fully established. 
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The annexed charts, not previously published, show the curve 
of drunkenness for Glasgow, Liverpool, Newcastle, and Middles- 
brough in 1915, and they make the case quite clear. I have 
chosen those towns—since a selection must be made for reasons of 
space—partly because they are typical industrial centres where 
hard drinking is particularly prevalent, partly because they came 
under control at the earliest date, and partly because I have 


made a special investigation of the three largest. But other large - 


towns—Birmingham, Sheffield, and Bristol, for instance—teach 
the same lesson. 

Newcastle and Middlesbrough show most clearly what has 
taken place. So far from falling before the Board intervened 
drunkenness was rising, and, in the case of Middlesbrough, 
rising very rapidly; but from the commencement of the orders 
the movement was immediately reversed, and a large and rapid 
fall took place. It is impossible either to deny the improvement 
or to attribute it to anything but the Board’s action. The charts 
for Glasgow and Liverpool do not tell quite such a plain story, 
because in both cases there was some downward tendency just 
before the date of control, and the subsequent fall was less 
decisive, but that is partly due to difference of scale. Broadly 
read both charts show a much higher level before than after 
control, and in the case of Liverpool at least a general upward 
tendency previous to the introduction of restrictions. In both 
cases it is perfectly clear that enlistment was not producing a 
continuous diminution of drunkenness; it did not prevent a 
marked rise early in 1915. That was.true also of London and 
other large towns. In short, the effect of enlistment was counter- 
balanced and outweighed by another factor, which was the 
increasing prosperity of the industrial classes, and the general 
circulation of money on an unprecedented scale. In addition, the 
withdrawal of men for the Army was off-set in some important 
industrial centres by an influx of other workmen who were 
generally of an inferior character. . 

The police statistics teach the same lesson in another and 
less satisfactory way when they are followed further, into 1916. 
In every case the course of the curve, which I am unable to repro- 
duce here, shows first a decline, on the introduction of the restric- 
tions, to a low-water point, but after that it begins to creep up 
again. In London, for instance, the lowest figure reached was 
1968 in August last, and after that a gradual rise to 3314 in 
December, which was actually above the same month in 1915. 
A similar movement has occurred in all the great towns, though 
the details differ in regard to the time and extent of the recovery. 
Yet all the while more men have been withdrawn for the Army, 
and therefore enlistment is ruled out as the governing factor in 
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the previous fall, since its continuance has not prevented a subse- 
quent rise. The latter is due to the weakened influence of con- 
trol. Restrictions, when first imposed, act with great effect, but 
presently when they have grown familiar and people begin to 
find their way about the hold is loosened. Evasion is practised 
here and there, and gradually increases. This is clearly shown 
by the fact that whenever the law has been enforced and an 
example made of an offending public-house the figures have at 
once fallen again. If the reader will turn to the chart for 
Glasgow he will notice a point marked ‘ Sheriff Guy’s decision,’ 
followed by a rise of drunkenness, and further on the same 
decision reversed, followed by a fall. This illustrates the prin- 
ciple. The decision, while it lasted, virtually upset the authority 
of the Board ; the reversal restored it. A more striking instance 
occurred in Glasgow early last year, when five public-houses were 
closed, and the monthly convictions for drunkenness at once fell 
from 1533 to 1044. Numerous other cases have occurred else- 
where, and they all prove that the effective factor is control of the 
public-house. 

Another statistical fact proving that the withdrawal of men 
does not account for the diminution of drunkenness is that 
women have shared it. In London the number of women con- 
victed fell from 4015 in the three months before the order to 
2903 in the three months after it, and similar reductions have 
been generally recorded even where female drunkenness is most 
rife. In Newcastle, where it is particularly bad, the fall was from 
171 to 127. In Gateshead, which is similarly afflicted, the female 
cases in the first half of 1916 were nearly 50 per cent. below the 
number in the first half of 1915. It has been suggested that this 
also is due to the absence of men, because they take women to 
the public-house. But the great trouble is with soldiers’ wives, 
and it is attributed to lack of the husband’s control combined 
with command of money. The indiscriminate increase of separa- 
tion allowances will inevitably aggravate the evil. I have seen 
these women congregate with babies in their arms outside the 
public-houses in Newcastle. They take it in turns to go inside 
while the others hold the babies. But the evil, great as it still 
is, has been appreciably lessened by the restrictions. 

The police returns are confirmed by other statistics, collected 
and published by the Board, which show a diminished consump- 
tion of beer and spirits, and a large reduction in the number of 
cases of delirium tremens and attempted suicide. Further con- 
firmation is supplied by the experience of police officers. ‘The 
opinions of a large number of chief constables are given in the 
Board’s second Report, and I can corroborate them by the testi- 
mony of police superintendents, having had the opportunity of 
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questioning most of those in charge in the Clyde area, the Tyne 
area, and Liverpool. They all agree that improvement has been 
effected from their point of view, though their experience varies 
as to its extent. On Tyneside and the Mersey opinion is 
unanimous and emphatic, but much less so on the Clyde, which 
is the most resistant and difficult of all the areas. The same 
holds good of the health staffs, nurses, tenement managers, and 
others whose duties take them into the homes of the poorest - 
classes, and who can therefore throw most light on the question 
of home drinking, which is sometimes said to have been increased 
by the restrictions. I have interviewed and closely interrogated 
a large number of these competent witnesses. In Glasgow their 
opinions were varied and contradictory, but most of them 
agreed that in general the homes were better furnished and better 
kept, and the children better fed and looked after than previously. 
Increased home drinking was alleged, but no definite evidence 
given. An opinion which met with general support and seemed 
to me to hit the mark was that more women were not drinking 
but-that those who drink were drinking more. This is not due 
to the restrictions but to the abnormal command of money. 
In Liverpool and Newcastle, on the other hand, I met with 
emphatic testimony, backed by definite evidence, that home 
drinking had not increased but the contrary. The manager of 
the largest lodging house in Newcastle, holding 400 men, said 
that the number of his lodgers who indulged in excessive drink- 
ing had fallen from 80 to 25 per cent., and that whereas he used 
to collect three gross of empty bottles in a day, he now only got 
about four dozen. In Liverpool health visitors who had taken 
regular observations found that women at first took home more 
bottles under the restrictions but gradually gave it up, and now 
they took fewer than before. 

What is the effect of all this on the efficiency of war work and 
war services, which is the original aim and end of control? The 
published reports of the Board quote the general opinion of naval 
and military officers that the effects have been ‘decidedly bene- 
ficial,’ especially, it appears, in transport work; and reference 
is also made to favourable reports from employers. I can 
corroborate these by specific evidence. The Tyne is not only 
one of the most important centres of war industry, it is also the 
hardest temperance nut to crack in England, but it has been 
cracked. The experience of the largest concern in the place was 
that ‘the restrictions have been a great boon, and have effected 
a decided improvement.’ The shop-manager of a department 
employing 7000 of the roughest men declared that the restrictions 
had made ‘all the difference in the world. He had less trouble 
now in a twelvemonth than he used to have previously in a single 
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Friday (pay day).’ At another great establishment the average 
time lost in the shipyard in the year before the restrictions was 
91.8 per cent. ; in the year after their introduction it was 16.5 per 
cent. The accounts from other places are in keeping, with the 
inevitable exception of the Clyde. There only a very slight 
improvement has been observed. 

The evidence enumerated above, being gathered from many 
independent fields, has a cumulative weight which cannot be 
resisted. Even those who say the restrictions have done more 
harm than good would not go back to the old order. For my own 
part, having studied this question for many years in all its aspects 
and from personal observation of all the systems in different 
countries, I consider that the Board has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful—so successful that I doubt if success can be carried much 
further. The persistent tendency of the police returns to rise 
again, which is due less to the wiles of the publican than to the 
determination of his customers, and the difficulty of euforcing 
the restrictions, are, to my mind, signs that the reins have been 
drawn about as tight as the steed, who has a will of his own, 
will stand. The Carlisle experiment has been admirably carried 
out, and is extremely interesting, but the circumstances are alto- 
gether exceptional, and sufficient time has not elapsed to test 


the working. 
A. SHADWELL. 
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INDIA’S EFFORT: 
IS IT SUFFICIENTLY UNDERSTOOD? 


THE Empire has recently been taking stock of all its resources 
in order to concentrate them on the War. In the process it is 
natural that the effort of one part should appear, to those who 
see it most, to be greater than that of other parts. India has 
somewhat suffered in the process, both at the hands of her critics, 
and, it must be confessed, also at the hands of her advocates. 

The people of India desire, in the words of their King- 
Emperor, ‘to be foremost in the conflict.’ Their representatives 
in the Viceroy’s Council have resolved, in unmistakable terms, 
to stand by the Empire regardless of sacrifices. Their armies 
have fought in most of the theatres of the War. Their Princes 
have set a magnificent example of devotion and duty. According 
to her resources India has thrown open her purse freely and 
ungrudgingly. That there should still be critics who suggest that 
India has hardly felt the War is a symptom that India’s effort 
is not sufficiently understood. 

The danger of such a misunderstanding is obvious. It is at 
least as great as that other danger pointed out by Lord Sydenham 
in the last two issues of this Review. I agree with him about 
the danger of any weakening of the Executive in India. I also 
agree that ill-digested concessions or concessions which seem to 
be an outcome of a propaganda of violence would be dangerous. 
They would be less dangerous to the Government itself than to 
the best interests of the people, as they would weaken the hands 
of constitutional reformers and tend to throw the large body 
of moderate opinion into the arms of the party of acrid agitation 
and violence. Lord Morley rightly adopted the principle of 
rallying the Moderates as the keynote of his policy.. I cannot 
follow Lord Sydenham in his statement’ that ‘the theory that 
we must deal out concessions to the Moderates in order to keep 
them clear of the Extremists is now shown to be worthless.’ It 
is acknowledged on all hands that the Minto-Morley reforms 
were chiefly responsible for the articulate expression of India’s 
unqualified desire to identify herself with the rest of the Empire 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, January 1917, p. 48. 
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in this gigantic War of principles. The splendid rally to the flag 
of all classes in India, including the Intelligentsia, has often 
been referred to as a visible symbol of the basic soundness of 
British rule. It is at least equally a symbol of the inherent 
loyalty of India’s mind and its capacity to appreciate correctly 
not only the present position of India but the potentialities and 
possibilities of her immediate future in the Empire. 

It is not my purpose in the present article to discuss the lines 
of reform as put forward either by the nineteen elected members 
who memorialised the Viceroy or by Lord Sydenham and other 
publicists who consider that a constitutional control of the 
Executive in India would be disastrous. But I ought to say that 
it would be unwise to ignore the nineteen elected members or to 
call them unrepresentative, seeing that they form the only 
constitutional organ through which Indian reform can be brought 
to bear on the immediate problems of India. To say that their 
proposals have not the support of the military castes is to ignore 
such simple facts as that, for example, a great part of the 
Muhammadan electorate in the United Provinces and elsewhere 
is composed of retired Indian military officers. Indeed, three 
of the thirteen items put forward appeal specially to the classes 
with martial instincts—namely, the right to bear arms, the right 
of volunteering for India’s defence, and the grant of the King- 
Emperor’s commissions to Indian officers. The proposals relate 
mainly to complicated constitutional machinery, and as such 
cannot be expected to contain much that is familiar to the 
masses. We should naturally expect them from constitutional 
students rather than from the man in the street. It is not 
legitimate criticism to divorce the proposals from the interests of 
the agricultural classes, seeing that the signatories include the 
elected representatives of the Bengal landholders, the Central 
Provinces landholders, the Madras landholders, and the Orissa 
landholders. The significance of this will be understood when it 
is stated that the landholders have special class representation 
by election, and that they are a powerful body, with strong 
provincial associations of their own. Besides these special 
elected representatives of the landed interest, many influential 
landholders represent general or communal interests, e.g. the 
Honourable the Raja of Mahmudabad, who represents the 
Muhammadans of the United Provinces, and has signed the 
memorial in that capacity. 

It is not merely the signatures or their representative character 
that entitle the memorial to the respectful consideration of all 
who are in a position to influence public policy in the Empire. 
Its contents raise very large issues of public policy. No one 
supposes that these large issues can be dealt with summarily. 
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But if it is true that Indian elective representation in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council provides a valuable means for the 
expression of Indian opinion, it cannot be right that such opinion 
after it is expressed should be dismissed airily as outside the 
region of practical politics. Wise statesmanship will give serious 
consideration to the demands put forward by those who are most 
affected by them, and where it rejects, should state its reasons, 
for the information and education of public opinion. Nor are its 
functions limited to the rejection or acceptance of demands: it 
has to frame a constructive programme which would work in 
practice and be acceptable—if only as a modus vivendi—to all 
classes who are affected by it, both those who have to work it and 
those who have to work under it. 

With a view to the construction of such a programme Lord 
Sydenham’s suggestions (apart from details) furnish valuable 
materials from the administrative point of view, but they require 
to be cast in a larger mould. He justly criticises the Decentrali- 
sation Commission for ‘surrounding itself with mountains of 
detail which effectually obscured clear vision.’ But any discus- 
sion of details away from the bed-rock foundation of hard facts 
is liable to that obscuring tendency. What we want is clearly 
to understand the Indian point of view; to adjust it to facts not 
realised from that point of view ; and to construct an administra- 
tive and legislative machine which will give scope to the gradual 
expansion of the present narrow electoral area, and the effective 
working of the will of the best and-most stable elements out of 
the present artificially divided communities, which are showing a 
healthy sign of political coalescence. 

The British people will not be true to their own instincts 
and traditions—those under which the Empire has been built 
up—if they do not address themselves to these problems while 
the Empire is on the anvil. They have learnt by the ordeal of 
war to gauge worth by service. India will not be ashamed if 
such a test is applied to her. I propose to show that her effort 
in the War has been commensurate with her resources, and that 
her claim to Imperial partnership is neither an idle dream nor a 
source of potential weakness to the Empire. By way of prelude 
let me cite the testimony of a witness of great weight and 
authority. The Governor of Bombay, Lord Willingdon, said in a 


recent speech :? 







































You may from time to time have read in the English Press, and you 
may possibly have heard, that there is a certain amount of criticism among 
some people in England that India has not done all she could to help 
the Empire in this great War which has been going on for the past two 













2 Indiaman, January 12, 1917, p. 235. 
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years. I can only speak for the Bombay Presidency, but from what I 
have read and seen of the work of other provinces, I wish to state as my 
confirmed opinion that India has done her part right well. She has done 
it in the past, she is doing it at the present, and I go further and say 
that in the future, if necessity arose and if a further call came, India 
would really show her keen sense of responsibility as a partner in the 
destiny of the British Empire. 


Lord Chelmsford, as Viceroy, has borne similar testimony, 
and Lady Chelmsford has shown conclusively how the women in 
India, English and Indian, have also risen to the occasion. 

The effort of the Indian States and the ruling Princes is so 
widely and unanimously recognised that it is superfluous to 
recount the items here in any detail. They represent about 
71,000,000 of the Indian people. They are not British subjects, 
and they do not live in British territory. In whatever direction 
their patriotism and enlightened self-interest might point, they 
were not bound in law to obey actively the call of the Flag. But 
their sense of duty and honour never left them room for a 
moment’s hesitation when the rally of the Empire took place. 
Their assistance was none the less cordial because it was volun- 
tary. Many of the Princes have been serving personally on the 
British Staff at the Front, and many more have offered their 
services. Nearly all of them put the whole of the resources of 
their States at the disposal of the King-Emperor. Their Imperial 
Service troops are taking their share in the British line of battle. 
Several of the States are making direct money contributions 
towards the expenses of the War, either in lump sums or in annual 
subscriptions for the period of the War. Some have followed the 
noble example of the King-Emperor in making handsome gifts 
of cash out of their privy purses towards the expenses of the 
War. Guns, motor ambulances and lorries, well-equipped hos- 
pitals, hospital ships, aeroplanes, stores and munitions of war, 
and numerous gifts of convenience and comfort have been sup- 
plied in abundance. Subscriptions have been given freely not 
only to the Indian War Funds, but to the Central Funds in 
London directly and indirectly connected with the War, and to 
the War Loans. The British ‘Commonwealth’ of the future 
is not likely to be unmindful of these ‘ Allies within the Empire,’ 
and an earnest of the British desire for closer relations with them 
is to be found in the recognition given to them and their subjects 
in the latest Parliamentary Statute relating to India. The 
speeches and writings of Dominion publicists have not always 
rendered superfluous the impassioned appeal of India’s greatest 
woman poet, Sarojini Naidu, speaking in the person of India: 
‘Remember the blood of my martyred sons!’ But if, in the 
refashioning of the fabric of the Empire, of which the Imperial 
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War Council is a prelude, any practicable proposals about the 
Indian Princes are put forward, extending beyond the sphere of 
mere ceremonial dignities, there is not the slightest fear that 
they will call forth opposition in any quarter. A word of cordial 
appreciation is due to Lord Islington for bringing forward the 
position of India to the notice of the Parliamentary representatives 
of the Dominions. 

The hard solid work of the Army of British India wag. 
applauded with unusual warmth in the early stages of the War. 
If there has been since a tendency toward questionings, it has 
not been justified by any tangible reasons connected with the 
Indian soldiers themselves. They have throughout these two 
years and a half borne their part well. Lord Hardinge gave 
authoritative expression to his sense of the value of India’s 
military aid in his statement to a correspondent of the New York 
Times. In the early period of the War India was practically 
denuded of British troops. There were barely 10,000 to 15,000 
British troops in an Indian population of over 315,000,000. Eng- 
land’s resources in artillery were, in the beginning of the War, 
wholly inadequate. India then gave practically the whole of its 
artillery, of the most modern and up-to-date pattern, to the British 
Army, only reserving a few batteries below strength as a pre- 
caution against external danger on the North-West Frontier. 
Over 300,000 soldiers, British and Indian, were put up by India to 
uphold the flag in various parts of the world. This number must 
now be nearer 400,000, or even possibly half a million, if we 
include the defence of the Indian frontiers. 

The deeds of the Indian soldiers constitute a long record of 
heroism and valour. Eight Victoria Crosses and numerous other 
military distinctions have been won by them. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recital of them at the Society of Arts, when Sardar Daljit Singh 
lectured on the Sikhs, unfolded a Roll of Honour of which any 
people may be proud. 

Since then the story of Naik Shahamad Khan, V.C., has been 
gazetted. He was in charge of a machine-gun section covering 
agap in our line. He beat off three counter-attacks of the enemy 
and worked his gun single-handed when all his men, except three 
belt-fillers, had become casualties. When the gap had been made 
secure he did not withdraw until he had brought back his gun, 
ammunition, and a severely wounded man unable to walk. ‘ But 
for his gallantry and determination,’ says the official record, ‘ our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy.’ 

Cases of individual heroism are matched by the splendid spirit 
of all regiments, but especially noteworthy are the performances 
of those regiments which had had no particular chance of dis- 
tinguishing themselves in recent Indian warfare. The Sikhs, the 
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Gurkhas, the Pathans, and the Panjabi Muhammadans come of 
stocks noted for their fighting spirit. The stress of this War has 
shown that the Garhwali, the Baluchi, the Dogra, and the 
Mahratta can fight with the best of them when properly led. It 
may not be conceded on all sides, but it is at least arguable, that 
in first-class fighting in modern warfare the old distinctions of 
fighting castes and classes, crystallised into shibboleths by the 
military hierarchy, and surrounded by a wealth of historical and 
archaeological argument, are of comparatively minor importance 
when set against details of organisation, intelligent training, 
equipment, leading, and moral and material preparation for war. 

The casualties among the Indian ranks have been heavy. 
They have been engaged in some of the toughest operations in the 
War. With the Canadians they were at Ypres: with the Anzacs 
they were in Gallipoli. They fought against terrible odds in East 
Africa before General Smuts brought over his triumphant troops 
from South Africa. Their magnificent work in Mesopotamia, in 
comradeship with British troops, and ix face of many discouraging 
factors, has been recognised in the highest quarters. The bril- 
liant dash of the Indian Division which captured 1000 yards of 
enemy trenches on the Tigris on the 9th of January 1917 justly 
evokes our admiration. Any army can win greatly: the highest 
morale is shown in apparent failure. Indians are proud of the 
stand which their countrymen made in Mesopotamia. 

With two brigades they seized the important port of Basra in 
November 1914. A series of brilliant successes followed at 
almost insignificant cost. They got to Kut-el-Amara by Septem- 
ber 1915. So far the little Army from India had covered itself 
with glory. It has taken its subsequent reverses with fortitude. 

It is easy to be wise after the event and to hurl reproaches at 
those who have borne the dust of the conflict, or the harassing 
anxieties of organisation and direction. Mistakes there have 
probably been, and there will be time enough to sift them and 
fix the responsibility when the commissions of inquiry have 
reported. What we have to do now, and apparently we are doing 
it, is to remedy defects of organisation, medical or other, and to 
go forward with a clear objective, keeping in view the resources 
at our command, and the demands on them. A sensational 
advertisement of defects or mistakes seems to me out of place in 
the midst of a great war. 

When the question of the military or the military-medical 
reserves in India is considered in its vital aspects, it will be found 
that the chief difficulty arises, not from any lack of foresight on 
the part of the responsible authorities in India nor from any 
inherent lack of man-power in the people or of leadership among 
their chiefs, but from the short vision of those very critics who 
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are wedded to stereotyped out-of-date methods which prevent any 
expansion on natural lines. The Indian Army is a fine institution 
which has grown out of historical necessities, and to which the 
best thought of some of the greatest military organisers of the 
Empire has been given. No one with a sense of historic growth 
and continuity would wish to lay a rash hand on it. But it is 
futile to pretend that it has not its limitations, or that it entirely 
fulfils the needs or meets the conditions or desires of modern - 
India. .We are constantly reminded of the shortage of officers, 
and there is practically no reserve of officers in the Indian Army. 
There are—or used to be until quite lately—twelve British officers 
to each Indian regiment, or half the number which is considered 
sufficient in a British regiment. The present War has shown 
up the shortage of officers in the British Army itself, and no 
criticism is of value which merely clamours for more officers with- 
out indicating a practicable source of supply. Then the old- 
fashioned prejudices which restrict Indian enlistment to a few 
races (‘ classes’ would be the more correct term) deemed war- 
like, and have to look outside the borders of British India for a 
great portion of the supply of Sepoys, resulted in a lament about 
the falling off of recruiting in peace time. During this War the 
recruiting has been brisker than could be coped with. And when 
new sources are tapped, as is being done by Lord Carmichael in 
his double company of Bengali infantry, by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
in his double company of graduates and undergraduates of the 
Punjab University, and by Sir Harcourt Butler in his Burmese 
Pioneers, there is no doubt that India’s power of offence and 
defenve for the Empire will be effectively increased. 

Both the shortage in officers and men and the want of reserves 
of officers and men are due to certain features of the present 
system which the real modern conditions of India have outgrown. 
The Indian Army, too, has a role to play now, which was not 
contemplated for it at its inception. The criticism of the Indian 
Popular Party in the past about the ‘ overgrown military Budget’ 
in normal times refers to the present system under which, in the 
words of the Indian folk-song, ‘the feast is spread for the guests 
from without; but ye dear ones of the home, you must work 
and sing!’ The two hundred and forty-four millions of British 
India are not all warlike or blessed with the physique of the 
Sikhs or the Punjabi Muhammadans any more than the seven 
millions of Greater London are all warlike or blessed with the 
physique of Queen’s Club athletes. But making every possible 
allowance, they can furnish forth an incomparably greater national 
force than the 160,000 or so allotted to the ‘ Native Army ’ in peace 
time. In my tours through the countryside I have frequently 
met men of sturdy stock who would be in every way suitable for 
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the army as privates and officers, and who were anxious to follow 
a military career, but for whom there was no place in the Indian 
Army as at present constituted. A national army of a million 
men, with sufficient reserves to bring it up to a war strength of 
two millions, could be built up in a few years. But this would 
hardly be necessary. A national Indian Army of four or five 
hundred thousand or even less (with good reserves) would be 
more than amply sufficient, seeing that the war strength of the 
Empire (first and second line troops) before the War consisted 
only of 275,000 for Great Britain, 277,000 British and Indian 
for India, 150,000 for Australia, 75,000 for Canada, and 28,000 
for South Africa. 

Lord Roberts, in his famous speech at the Mansion House 
on the 1st of August 1905 on national defence, quoted with 
approval a sentence from the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the War in South Africa, which has a very important bearing on 
India. ‘No military system,’ he said, ‘ will be satisfactory which 
does. not contain powers of expansion outside the limit of the 
Regular Forces of the Crown.’ This touches the weak point of 
the Indian system, especially as a factor in Imperial defence. 
The so-called Volunteer Force is practically closed to Indians. 
The English official classes who constitute its backbone would, in 
an emergency, be required for their duties elsewhere. The non- 
official Englishmen are, in point of numbers, a negligible quantity. 
The ‘ Anglo-Indians’ (in the new sense of the term) and the 
sprinkling of Indian Christians are not, in numbers, physique, or 
education, the stuff which would regularly feed a first-class army. 
It was Territorial regiments from Great Britain which had to 
take up the internal and frontier defence of India when her own 
troops were fighting abroad. The question of an Indian Militia 
has already been raised in the Viceroy’s Council by an honourable 
and gallant Indian member who has himself fought at the 
Western Front. A suggestion towards a Territorial project on 
national lines was put forward in The Times (June 6, 1916), 
and has been warmly applauded by representative Indians. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Indian public opinion is ready 
for a substantial measure of expansion in India’s powers of. 
offence and defence in an Imperial scheme, provided that certain 
elementary conditions are fulfilled. Their fulfilment depends 
upon those who hold the key of Imperial authority. These 
conditions may be briefly formulated as follows : 


(1) Trust India. Lord Hardinge’s splendid work in India was made 
possible by the adoption of this principle, and he has preached again 
from this text of ‘mutual trust ’—let us hope not to deaf ears—since 
laying down his high office of Viceroy. 

(2) Improve the conditions of enlistment and service for Indian officers 
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and men; offer them pay, pensions, allowances, and prospects which will 
bear a reasonable comparison with those of their British confréres in the 
Army, and with the emoluments of Indian civil life. An improved scale 
has come into force from the 1st of January this year, but this scale will 
need further revision after the War. 

(3) Remove the colour or religious bar for Indians in their own 
country ; open the King’s Commissions to them on equal terms with others 
of the King’s subjects; do not shut out Indian soldiers from positions of 
trust, power, and responsibility such as they could attain in civil life;' 
throw open to them military academies and opportunities for the highest 
instruction in the military art; aim at the refined, educated, manly, self- 
respecting type, whose loyalty would be none the less valuable because it 
was reasoned. 

(4) Re-examine the recruiting fields in the light of the new evolution 
of Indian society, and not on a stereotyped study of the castes and condi- 
tions of the earlier days of British rule; tap the new classes that grow out 
of the social ferment, and do not stop short at ‘ Anglo-Indian’ regiments, 
or Bengali double companies, though these are a step in the right direction. 

(5) Throw the weight of Indian defence more and more on the citizens 
of British India, and less and less on the trans-frontier tribes; social 
betterment will improve their physique, and educational betterment their 
capacities for scientific modern warfare ; extend the experiment of Imperial 
service troops under their own leaders to British Indian territory; make 
these forces perfectly trained and equipped for first-class warfare, with 
their own artillery. Give them a pride and a stake in their country. 

(6) Strengthen the recent policy of making India self-contained as 
regards the manufacture of rifles, gunpowder, and munitions of war; place 
military orders and contracts in India itself; in times of emergency India 
will be a great reserve depot to draw from. 

(7) Develop the Indian Marine into an Indian Navy, manned and 
officered by Indians, on the lines of His Majesty’s Australian Navy. Tho 
depredations of a future Emden ought to be made impossible in Indian 
waters. ; 

(8) Follow a policy of building up strong, well-trained defence re- 
serves; for internal security, her yearly expanding police force, backed 
by a small but strong and mobile army, is sufficient for her land frontiers; 
only certain vulnerable points in the mountain wall surrounding her on 
three sides have to be guarded, and these against foes warlike enough, but 
poorly armed and equipped if judged by modern standards; altogether, for 
her own needs her army need not be large, nor does her position require 
a large navy ; but she ought to have, and she can supply, very large reserves 
for the common defence of the Empire, which can be mobilised and 
expanded almost indefinitely at the call of a great emergency like the 
present. 


In appraising India’s financial contribution to the War some 
very important considerations have to be borne in mind. A rich 
man’s life is worth no more to him than a poor man’s life. A 
man can show no greater love or loyalty than this, that he die for 
his brother. India has shed freely of the blood of her sons in far- 
off lands which the Indian countryside had not even heard of 
before. Indians have given freely their personal services: the 


* The nomination of a military officer to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
establishes a welcome precedent. 
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grievance is that so many offers were and are rejected. When it 
comes to hard cash India’s levy must be judged, not by absolute 
figures, but by the standard of her wealth and capital as compared 
with those of other parts of the Empire. A poor man by the way- 
side, offering to share his crust of stale bread with one in need, is 
making a far greater sacrifice than the rich man who writes out 
a cheque for 1001. for the Red Cross Fund, the millionaire who 
combines patriotism with 5 per cent., or the industrial magnate 
who battens on excess profits after paying a duty of 60 per cent. 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The dazzling gifts in cash and kind poured into the War pool 
of the Allied cause and into the War charities and loans by the 
Indian Princes and magnates, the Indian provinces, cities, and 
corporate bodies, must not blind us to the fact—the ever-insistent 
fact in peace and war—that the mass of the people live in extreme 
poverty, and have no reserves to tide them over difficult times. 

Sir Robert Giffen estimated the income of the larger units of 
the British Empire for the British Association of 1903 as follows, 
in millions of pounds sterling : 


United oe gr i ; / : : 3 : 1750 

India 7 . : : : : : - 600 

Australia : ; ; ? ; , ? . 210 

South Africa . ‘ : - 100 
I know that the figure for India has pn challenged, but 
Sir Robert Giffen’s statistical accuracy stands beyond dispute, 
and he had no political or economic axe to grind. If we divide 
the figures by the population according to the census of 1901 we 
get the following figures of average incomes per head in the 


different countries at the date of Sir Robert Giffen’s calculation : 
£ 


United Kingdom , 3 ; ; : : . 42 
India. : : ‘ : ; : : : Mee 
Canada F ; : ‘ ‘ é ‘ ; . 50 
Australia ; . P . . ° ; in 
South Africa : 38 
The South African average kan of course, He Makes if we 
took into account only the population of European descent. We 
may roughly say that the per capita income in the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions is about 40/. to 50l., and the per 
capita income in India is only about 3‘; of this figure. This 
proportion also roughly corresponds to the ratio of the wages of 
an unskilled labourer in the two economic spheres respectively. 
The capital per head as derived from the same authority’s figures 
works out to 101. for India and 3611. for the United Kingdom, and 
the disparity from that point of view is 3}. 
In any reasonable scheme of taxation according to ability the 
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principle of graduation is now recognised, so that persons with 
large incomes do not pay the same rate of taxation, but higher 
and higher rates as the size of the income increases. There is, 
moreover, an exemption limit recognised, below which no direct 
tax is demanded, as the limit is supposed to mark the figure at 
which the income just barely covers the cost of decent living and 
leaves no margin of superfluity. If these principles are applied 
in the comparison of British and of Indian incomes it will at 
once be perceived that the vast body of the latter will be ruled out 
for taxation or contribution purposes as below the taxation 
fringe. The remainder will come under lower rates on 4 
graduated scale than British incomes, and therefore under a single 
scheme of taxation Indian incomes would be assessed at much 
lower average rates than would British incomes. 

The Indian income tax is not levied on land, as there is a 
separate scheme of heavy land taxation with a long historical 
past. But making every allowance for this feature, the Indian 
income tax brings within its net only 332,000 persons out of a 
population of 244 millions in British India, the exemption limit 
being as low as 661. Only 13,000 persons have incomes of 666l. 
or over in British India, while in the United Kingdom, with less 
than one-fifth of the population, the number of persons who paid 
@ super-tax on incomes above 30001. was 28,815 in 1914-15. The 
Indian incomes have also, in certain cases, to pay a double income- 
tax, one to India where the income accrued, and another to the 
Imperial Exchequer in Great Britain, the latter in many cases 
only because it is collected at the source, though it is not legally 
leviable, in view of the small amount of the income in individual 
hands. 

The economic effects of the War are not the same in India as 
ir Great Britain or in the self-governing Dominions, or, indeed, 
in neutral manufacturing countries. If war materials are left out 
of account there is a shrinkage of production in all countries. 
But the production of war materials is the chief industrial feature 
of the times, not only in belligerent countries, but in neutral 
countries. In predominantly maufacturing countries, therefore, 
in spite of the drain of men into the fighting forces, the manu- 
facturing production, in view of the enormous quantities of 
munitions of war required, is not much less, and possibly greater 
than before, as the men who remain work at higher pressure, there 
are severe economies, and a vast number of women have been 
drafted into the industrial army. A certain limited number of 
classes have suffered in income, but probably the aggregate 
incomes are greater than in the pre-war days, so that the rise in 
prices is in some degree compensated for. In India the conditions 
are reversed. She is not a manufacturing country. She im- 
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ported the simplest manufactured articles of daily use, some of 
them even from countries now ranged in war against us. Of 
her imported glass bangles 93 per cent. used to come from what 
are now enemy countries; of her imported enamelled ironware 
89 per cent. had a similar origin. The supply of these and similar 
goods being entirely cut off, the rise of prices has been on a scale 
unknown in manufacturing countries. The same remark applies, 
though in a smaller degree, to manufactures imported from 
within the Empire or from the Allies; there is less surplus pro- 
duction in the countries of origin, and the scarcity of freights 
makes the imports in many cases prohibitive. 

As regards agricultural produce, the chief staple of India’s 
exports, the world’s production is greatly lessened on account of 
the War, and the prices therefore tend to be higher. But there 
is a special demand for this in the United Kingdom and the 
other manufacturing countries, and the stimulated demand for 
export from India rushed up Indian prices with a bound so 
phenomenal that it is impossible to say to what pitch it might 
not have been carried had not Government intervened and 
steadied the rise. The Government policy in this matter was 
directed towards two objects : (1) To divorce Indian prices¢which 
by themselves would have been lower) from the world prices ; 
and (2) to secure the surplus of India’s bumper wheat production 
last year for lowering the prices of wheat in the United Kingdom. 
When the price of wheat in India rises as high as 10 sers the rupee, 
the shadow of famine is considered to be approaching. At 8 sers 
the rupee, famine conditions are established. In 1915 the prices 
broke famine records and went as high as 6 sers the rupee—in a 
year when the wheat crop had been splendid and the prices would 
in normal times have been very low. The prices were brought 
to a reasonable level in India by the Government control of the 
export trade, and in the United Kingdom also by the fact that a 
large reserve was available in India for supplementing the food 
resources of this country. The United Kingdom prices, after a 
flat upward curve for over a year, came down rapidly in June 
last, and though the fall has not been sustained, the rise in the 
price of foodstuffs is, all things considered, comparatively small. 
In India, unfortunately, on account of the war-isolation of the 
country, and the last local crop having been short by 17} per cent., 
the prices are very high, and the vagaries of the monsoon of 1916 
have not tended to improve their unsettled tendency. Only last 
month the operations of feverish speculation rushed up the price 
of wheat to 6 sers the rupee, and Government had to intervene 
to bring back the grain market to its bearings. 

This question of high food prices in India affects very 
materially her capacity for further taxation or for bearing further 
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financial burdens. The small average individual income of India 
is mainly spent on the barest necessities of life. When these 
necessaries rise in price over 100 per cent., it does not mean 
merely an inconvenience ; it means loss of efficiency and vitality. 
In the United Kingdom and other manufacturing countries the 
incomes of the industrial and manufacturing classes have risen 


largely during the War. This is not the case in India except in_ 


the case of the large capitalistic concerns, which could perhaps 
come in for war excess profits taxation. And therefore it would 
not only be bad finance to impose burdens beyond the country’s 
ability to sustain, but it would be bad policy politically and 
administratively, at a time when every endeavour should be made 
to strengthen public confidence and retain the moral and material 
sympathy of India in the Empire’s gigantic struggle. It is a 
significant fact that while crime in the United Kingdom (the 
kind that fills the jails) is almost reaching a vanishing point, as 
well as pauperism and unemployment, the jails in the Punjab, 
Bengal, and other Provinces in India have been full to over- 
crowding on account of the exceptional rise of prices and the 
prevailing economic distress. 

In estimating India’s contribution to the military financing of 
this War we must not merely look at the figures of the extra 
expenditure she is now incurring, but also at her military Budget 
for years past, compared to her local needs and to her own 
resources, in aid of Imperial defence. If we place side by side the 
military Budgets of Great Britain, India, and the Dominions, and 
the proportion they bore to their total Budgets, we shall realise 
at once the enormous contribution which India has been making 
for years past towards the defence of the Empire, and which alone 
enabled India to be first in the field, next to Great Britain, 
with a well-trained veteran army, complete with its equipment, 
immediately on the outbreak of the War. The figures for India 


Military Budget Percentage to 
1913-1914 


Total Budget 
Millions of 2 Revenue 
Great Britain F ‘ . . 28.2 14.5 
India . ‘ - 5 = ie 22 
Australia. ; ; : «: <a 10 
Canada ; : : ; re 5 
South Africa > ‘ 4 a SR 7.7 


refer to British India only, and do not include the cost of the 
Imperial Service troops maintained by the Indian States, which 
are also a true contribution from year to year to the military 
strength of the Empire. If British India had paid for her pre- 
war army the same percentage of her total revenue as Canada, 
she would only have paid about 4,000,000/. for her army, and 
saved every year 14,000,0001. 
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In addition to this accumulated ‘ Spandau treasure’ of the 
British Empire, which has been contributed by India, India pays 
direct to the central Exchequer all the expenses, direct and 
indirect, of the troops she has furnished for fighting beyond the 
Indian frontiers. This contribution amounted to about 
11,000,000/. from the beginning of the War to the 31st of March 
1916. For the financial year 1916-17 a sum of 8,000,000I. has 
been budgeted for, but past experience justifies the expectation 
that it will be much exceeded. The military expenditure for the 
last completed financial year is nearly 2,000,000/. in excess of 
that provided in the Budget, and the estimate for-the current 
financial year had to be increased by half a million between the 
lst of March 1916, when the Budget was presented, and the 
21st of March 1916, when it was discussed. There has been 
besides a considerable outlay in India which would not have been 
incurred but for the War. The services and supplies furnished 
by India are estimated to a value of 48,000,0001. for the 23 years 
that the War will have lasted at the close of the present financial 
year. 

I have seen it stated that India has not contributed a penny 
towards the direct expenditure of the War. What are the facts? 
In the first place there is what I may call India’s pre-war insur- 
ance for Imperial defence against the War. If the annual 
premium, as I have shown above, be taken at 14,000,000/. in the 
later years of peace, it would not be extravagant to value this 
insurance on the outbreak of war, at fifteen years’ purchase, at 
210,000,0001. If a man contributes the entire premia towards 
insurance against sickness, can it be said against him, when he 
receives the sickness benefit, that he did not directly pay for it? 
Or, if his reduced income allowed no further expenditure on his 
illness than what he received from his insurance fund, would he 
be open to the charge of living at the expense of his insurance 
company? In the second place, there has been a good deal of 
expansion in India’s military Budget compared with the pre-war 
standard of 18 millions. The current financial year’s estimate is 
over 214 millions, and the actual accounts will probably bring 
it up to over 22 millions—a rise of four millions per annum. 
Thirdly, it must be remembered that there is a long financial 
history about the military charges incurred in connexion with 
Indian troops when they are out of Indian territory. It was 
deliberately decided in the past, and the decision was embodied in 
an Act of Parliament, that such charges could not be thrown on 
the Indian Exchequer. During this War the Viceroy’s Council, 
at the instance of an elected member, deliberately asked for and 
obtained a suspension of this statutory provision, which represents 
an annual contribution of something like 8,000,000/. directly to 
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the expenses of the War. Lastly, many of the Indian Princes 
have given handsome contributions (donations or annual sums) 
directly towards the expenses of the War. 

In normal times the capital account of India includes produe- 
tive expenditure on railways and irrigation, and temporarily, since 
the transfer of the cold-weather capital to Delhi, on public works 
in Delhi. Before the War the annual capital expenditure was _ 
over 12,000,0001., which was mainly financed by the London 
Money Market. This Public Works outlay has been cut down to 
the narrowest possible margin, so that only works already in 
hand, which could not be interrupted without loss or great 
administrative inconvenience, are being carried out. The diffi- 
culty of carrying coal and manganese by railway to Bombay has 
shown the crippling effect of such restrictions on productive 
expenditure, but India decided to curtail its sterling borrowing 
programme, and has, during the current financial year, refrained 
altogether from coming on the London Money Market, so as to 
avoid any competition with the more urgent needs of financing 
the War. Indeed, India has positively helped in strengthening 
these resources by repaying, in a time of great stress, when the 
other Dominions were borrowing loans from London, a portion 
of the Secretary of State’s outstanding sterling India Bills 
amounting to 1,500,0001., and also 3,000,000/. out of the 
7,000,0007. debt to the Gold Standard Reserve, which she keeps 
in England. Every endeavour has been made to call in the 
reserves of gold by expanding and popularising the note circula- 
tion and statutorily releasing some of the gold held in the Paper 
Currency Reserve. During the current financial year a rupee 
loan of 4} millions sterling has been raised in India, and Sir 
William Meyer has made admirable arrangements for utilising 
the Post Office for concentrating the savings of the people. Cor- 
porations and local bodies have been instructed to keep down their 
_ development expenditure. The short advances to the Imperial 
Government and to Australia in the form of recoverable outlay 
amount to 20,400,000. 

The effective aid rendered by these financial measures on the 
part of India in the prosecution of the War may be judged by the 
terms in which Mr. McKenna spoke in his Budget speech (House 
of Commons, April 4, 1916) of the short drawal by the 
Dominions of the loans that had been voted to them by the 
Imperial Government. The vote of credit in September 1915 
had been for 68,500,0001., but the net issue to the Dominions was 
52,000,0001. This reduction of their drawings on London by 
163 millions was handsomely acknowledged by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in these words : ‘ The saving in the case of the 
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Dominions is due to the public spirit of the Dominions Govern- 
ments, for which we owe them the thanks of the House.’ 

Suggestions have been made that larger rupee loans ought to 
have been raised in India. Sir William Meyer, who presides over 
the finances of India, has not hitherto found this practicable. 
No great success attended the attempt of the Rangoon Port Trust 
to raise a paltry loan of seven lakhs (46,6661.). And the facts con- 
nected with the rupee loan launched in July last afford some 
justification for the Finance Member’s caution. A minimum of 
four millions was asked for, but the Government were prepared 
to accept subscriptions up to eight millions, in addition to another 
limit of four millions receivable by continuing subscriptions 
through the Post Office. The full result of the Post Office section 
it will not be possible to-estimate yet awhile, but the response to 
the immediate loan amounted only to a quarter of a million in 
excess of the minimum. This 4 per cent. loan carried with it con- 
version rights in respect of the old 34 per cent. and 3 per cent. 
paper, and the yield, taking account of the value of the conversion 
rights and the annual value of the profit on redemption (the loan 
is terminable in fifteen to twenty years), amounts to little less 
than 5 per cent. If these favourable terms for a domestic loan 
have failed to reveal much superfluous capital in the country, the 
chances for the success of a big war loan must not be exaggerated 
by anticipation. It has just been decided to raise in India an 
unlimited war loan to be devoted exclusively to assisting the 
Central Government here in prosecuting the War. It is to be 
hoped that the magic of the Imperial cause will achieve results 
not possible for the humdrum needs of the country. 

The fact is that India, so far from having superfluous capital, 
was and is urgently in need of capital, and the launching of a more 
ambitious scheme might hinder, instead of helping, the cause 
which India is upholding with so much self-sacrifice. Lord 
Hardinge, in his Budget Speech to his Council (March 24, 
1916), said: ‘Any measure which fortifies our general financial 
position is a real service in the prosecution of the War.’ The 
converse proposition is also true : any measure which would tend 
to weaken financial confidence would be a real disservice to the 
cause. 

Speaking of sacrifices, India has cheerfully undertaken an 
increased burden of taxation in the current Budget. The chief 
features are an increase in the Customs duties, with a curtailment 
of the tariff free list ; a rise in the income-tax, with graduation on 
a small scale ; and an enhancement of the salt duty. At first sight 
the raising of the Customs duties and of the salt tax appear to press 
unduly on the poor. On close examination it will be found that 
the higher duties are mainly on luxuries, but they will, in a poor 
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country like India, produce very little increased revenue. . Sugar 
has been raised to 10 per cent., and the general tariff from 5 to 
7% per cent. ad valorem. The anomaly with regard to the exemp- 
ticn of imported cotton twists and yarns and the untouched low 
tariff of 3} per cent. on woven goods is due to the appeal of the 
Imperial Government to avoid all controversy with vested 
interests in the present crisis. In income-tax, possibly, a steeper 
graduation might have been introduced on the higher incomes, 
but higher incomes are so few that the result would not be very 
substantial. The same remark applies to the omission to levy any 
war-profit taxation, although I should not be surprised to see the 
principle embodied in the next Budget. The salt duty has only 
been enhanced from Re. 1 to Re. 1/4 per maund, but as it isa 
duty of about 200 per cent. on the cost of production it can only 
be justified by the extreme necessities of the War. The field for 
the extension of Indian taxation is very limited. It is true that 
the public revenue (excluding local taxation) before the War took 
only 5s. per head in India, against 41. 2s. in the United Kingdom, 
31. 6s. in Canada, 41. in Australia, and 21. 17s. in South Africa. 
But in proportion to the average income per head, for which I 
have already given figures, the normal taxation of India was 
heavier than that of the United Kingdom or of the Dominions. It 
has even been suggested that increased taxation ought to have 
been avoided altogether by the raising of a larger loan for internal 
use; but, apart from the difficulty of raising any consider- 
able loan, even for productive purposes, there are very strong 
reasons against such a course. Sir William Meyer was wise in 
adopting the prudent. policy of self-sacrifice combined with 
patriotism, a due balancing of the interests of India and the 
Empire. 

India’s chief wealth consists at present in her raw produce, 
and she has placed this freely at the service of the Empire and 
its Allies, at considerable self-sacrifice. Her foodstuffs have had 
their influence on the British markets. Her jute has made, and 
is making, sand-bags for the Allied trenches. Her mineral 
resources, such as manganese and coal, have been of the utmost 
value, and Sir Harcourt Butler, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma, has vigorously brought the mineral resources of that 
Province into the general allied stock for the purposes of the War 
and taken effective steps to prevent their reaching the enemy. 
Such manufacturing facilities as India possesses have been con- 
centrated in the making of munitions and stores of war, and 
Government and railway workshops, as well as private works and 
technical schools, have put their quota into the common effort. 
As Sir James Meston pointed out in his recent address at the 
Allahabad Durbar, the city of Cawnpore alone has sent 13 million 
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pairs of socks and 2} million pairs of boots to the Front. How 
many ‘ well-directed cheques, well loaded, properly primed,’ will 
wing their way from India in response to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
’ appeal for the new Loan of Victory we shall not know immediately, 
but we may be sure that they will represent all that India can 
spare from her own elementary needs. 

To sum up, the fine fighting resources of India have done and 
are doing untold service throughout our far-flung battle line. Her 
financial resources, public and private, such as they are, are being 
thrown into the pool. She is clearing the decks for an unlimited 
Imperial War Loan. Besides her direct contributions, India has 
given or released millions in short-term loans, and has helped most 
substantially by refraining from borrowing in any available 
markets at the sacrifice of her own needs and interests. Her 
Princes and people have shown a loyal determination to subordi- 
nate minor issues to the War. Any isolated conspiracies of 
sedition or disloyalty have been handed up by the people them- 
selves. Constituted political bodies like the Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem League have shown, no less than official 
bodies like the Councils, that discretion, moderation, statesman- 
ship, and an earnest desire to uphold the Empire are not foreign 
to the Indian temperament. If India’s man-power has not been 
utilised to the full, if her men—especially of the class from which 
officers are drawn in all countries—have had their offers of service 
rejected over and over again, it is not the fault of the people of 
India. India’s effort in the War, within her opportunities, has 
been at least as great as that of any other portion of the King’s 
oversea Dominions. 

A. Yusur Att. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAD: A REPLY 70 
SIR HERBERT STEPHEN 


ASSUREDLY I have no fault to find with the tone of Sir Herbert 
Stephen’s criticism of my recent book ; his concluding statement 
that he does not believe in any sort of communication between the 
dead and the living is no doubt precisely true, and probably 
coincides with much educated but specifically uninstructed 
opinion at the present time. I will not waste space by re- 
discussing any of the experimental facts which have caused me 
to modify the like opinion once held by me too; but I will 
comment on a few points in his article in the January number 
of this Review wherever it seems to me that his attitude is 
scarcely judicial. 

He says, for instance, that the Zancigs’ performance ‘ was 
proved absolutely to be a trick’ by the fact that it was imitated 
more or less plausibly by other performers. To which I have only 
to say that I am astonished at so ready and simple a claim for the 
attainment of ‘absolute proof’ in this case, seeing that no one 
discovered the trick, and that all the imitators which I saw were 
feeble and easily detected. I studied the Zancigs to some extent, 
with the assistance of an amateur conjurer, and still I feel myself 
unable to make a secure statement about the nature of their 
interesting performance ; but I am sure that the evidence required 
for a judgement either way ought to be better than that which 
has satisfied Sir Herbert Stephen. 

Then he criticises the fable of ‘Ignotus’ in the Spectator, 
wherein a youth is supposed to be telephoning wirelessly to his 
father in England from La Paz, in the heart of the Andes, and 
bethinking himself of trivial evidential incidents in order to prove 
identity and eliminate personation. To the premisses of this fable 
Sir Herbert contends that certain facts or postulates must be added 
before it becomes a good analogy. One of these postulates seems 
to beg the question at issue, while others seem inconsistent with 
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each other; but I refrain from any elaboration of these remarks 
and will refer only to the last of the five “ facts’ which he adduces, 
namely : 

‘that though an infinite number of persons have expressed 
@ sentimental belief in the reality of the communications 
from La Paz received through the London expert, no one 
has ever established a constant and regular system of com- 
munication having any sort of practical value.’ 

The number of believers granted in this postulate seems exces- 
sive ; but without balking at that numerical detail it is plain that 
an objection of this curious sort—cur non antea pro bono publico— 
could be used to discredit the infancy of any invention. Wireless 
telegraphy and «-rays, for instance, would have had to be, perhaps 
were, disbelieved in, until the one was established as a paying 
concern and the other was employed in surgery. Such an attitude 
on the part of educated but uninstructed people in power may 
account for some of the difficulties which discoverers and inventors 
proverbially encounter. 

As to the thorough establishment of communication with the 
dead, he admits in one place that 

‘it might take time and trouble ; it might cost money ; it 
might involve some degree of publicity and the co-operation 
of a number of skilled persons’ ; 

but then in another place he inconsistently says that a person to 
whom an offer of such communication was made, 

‘if he had the least claim to be considered a wise man, 
would not devote a minute of his time or a penny of his money 
to the reception of communications’ from an expert. 

It is manifest that on those terms the attainment of experi- 
mental knowledge would be slow, and its diffusion even slower 
than it is now. 

As a contrast to the tedious difficulty experienced in definitely 
proving the reality of human survival, Sir Herbert adduces what 
he seems to consider the speedy acceptance of the Copernican 
doctrine of the motion of the earth ; apparently implying that no 
sooner was the evidence presented than it was accepted without 
demur and incorporated into daily life. Unfortunately history 
does not sustain this implication; and nearly a century after 
Copernicus had died, both Bruno and Galileo encountered active 
controversialists nearly of the mind of Sir Herbert Stephen, 
though far less polite and agreeable in their methods. 

Sir Herbert’s central argument is, I suppose, that although 
people have always longed for intercourse with dead relatives, 
yet nothing has come of it of any practical importance, and there- 
fore nothing is likely to come of it. But take the case of aviation, 
to which also he makes appeal in support of this thesis. People 
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have wanted to fly ever since the time of Leonardo, indeed as far 
back as Daedalus, but they did not succeed. Humanity had long 
possessed all the needful materials, but had not learnt how to 
put them together into an aeroplane. Accordingly, it was 
thought by many that we never should ; and when it was reported 
from America that the Brothers Wright had actually flown, many 
sensible people refused to believe. It is better to be too sceptical 
than too credulous ; and not everything that comes from Amenia - 
is always true. But the sceptics were in this case wrong. New 
things can occasionally be done, and old things can, with care 
and assiduity, be discovered and demonstrated in the teeth of all 
wholesome scepticism. Like argon, for instance, which had been 
a constituent of the atmosphere through all the ages (a hundred- 
weight of it in any large room) only no one knew till the epoch 
of Lord Rayleigh. So it was also with radium and its emanation, 
till the era of Madame Curie. There are many things, all about 
us, of which we are ignorant; and the contention that because 
they have not yet been discovered they never will be, if used as 
a rebutter of evidence when actually brought forward, is, if I 
may say so, a feeble one. Such an argument was probably used, 
as one of many, against the reality of Jupiter’s satellites, after 
their simulacra had been seen in Galileo’s telescope. It was 
doubtless claimed that a ‘glazed optic tube ’ must be fraudulent 
when used for any but terrestrial objects, and that if such a 
‘medium’ exhibited impossible things, the fact only proved its 
deceptive character. 

In concluding this brief and, I hope, courteous rejoinder, I 
allow myself one comment on a more detailed point, namely, 
the requirement with which Sir Herbert preludes the excellent 
summary of my contentions, with which he concludes his paper. 
He there says that 

‘We are as far as ever from the time when one person 
will say to another ‘‘ Ring up A. B., give her my love, and 
say that etc. etc., and that we are not going to Brighton after 
all’’—A. B. being a member of the family who had died 
eighteen months previously.’ 

And he further says that if such occurrences became common 
they would prove him to be wrong. 

Well, if as a critic he would be so far affable as to refer to 
pages 271-275 of my book, he will see that an incident something 
like what he desires is recorded as having actually happened ; and 
I can also inform him quantum valeat that messages of a kind still 
more similar to his example are already not infrequent in some 
families. 

Virtually, on the special occasion referred to, my son Alec said 
to his sister : 
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‘Get into touch with Raymond, tell him that so and so 
have gone to London, ask him to give them our love and 
to try to get the word ‘‘ Honolulu”’ said to them through 
the medium with whom they are at this moment sitting ’— 
Raymond being a member of the family who had been killed 
eight months previously. 

In this case the reception, as well as the transmission, of the 
message was demonstrated by the result. 

Sir Herbert ejaculates, concerning the general and uncontro- 
versial use of such methods of communication in a moderate 
number of years—I do not know why he says ‘ five’—‘ Does any 
sane man really expect this?’ I am unable to attach much 
importance to what men ‘really expect’; for things have occa- 
sionally happened in human history, and discoveries have 
admittedly been made, especially during the recent scientific 
period, which were by no means ‘ expected ’ by the general run of 
sane men, and which could hardly have been anticipated before 


their time by any amount of unaided sanity. 
OLIVER LopDGE. 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH 
(II) 
FUTURE LIFE—AND LIVES 


NATURALLY enough the tragedies of the War have imparted 
thrilling interest to some queStions carelessly disregarded by the 
multitude during normal periods. Is there an after life for all of 
us when we ‘die’? Can we find out anything about it in 
advance? Can we communicate with those who have already 
passed on? Most current essays dealing with such perplexities 
have a ludicrous aspect for millions of spiritualists in constant 
touch with departed friends, for all occult students and for most 
psychic researchers. A writer in these pages last month calmly 
asserts that communication with the dead ‘has never been 
definitely proved to be anything but delusion or fraud.’ If 
equally ignorant in other directions he might deal in the same 
way with any scientific discovery, say, the retrograde motion of 
some planetary satellites, or the transmutations of radium. The 
vast literature of spiritualism is flooded with proof of the main 
idea. More recently the literature of occult research is rich in 
detail concerning the conditions of the after life.’ To say that 
knowledge thereof has made ‘no substantial progress whatever ’ 
is like asserting that since Galvani’s experiment with frogs’ legs 
our knowledge of electricity has made no progress whatever. 
Raymond, attracting deserved attention on account of its 
authorship, is only the latest contribution to innumerable records 
of a similar kind, the cumulative significance of which is over- 
whelming, while all who are patient and painstaking get personal 
conviction for themselves. 

* Simply to show that I am not talking at random I will mention a few books 
the perusal of which would guard writers of a certain class from making 
themselves ridiculous : Spirit Identity, Psychography, The Higher Aspects of 
Spiritualism, Spirit Teachings, A Wanderer in Spirit Lands, The Story of 
Ahrinziman, Colloquies with an Unseen Friend, Out of the Vortex, After Death, 
Not Silent though Dead, In the Next World, Do Thoughts Perish? The Hidden 
Side of Things, The Inner Life, Esoteric Buddhism, The Growth of the Soul, 
The Occult World, The Secret Doctrine, A Study in Consciousness, The Ancient 
Wisdom. Some of the books named relate to Spiritualism, some to Theosophy 
or occult science generally. They are a mere handful compared with any com- 
plete bibliography of either subject, ; 
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Spiritualists for the most part are content with this. They 
know their departed friends still live and get assurance of their 
welfare. They look forward with confidence to their own future. 
Occult students find that, besides evidence of that order, minute 
information relating to the conditions of the after life can be 


' obtained by people still in this life when gifted with clairvoyant 


faculties of an appropriate kind. Abundant information is 
accumulating in the literature of occult research along these lines. 
In no department of human activity has more remarkable progress 
been made during the last thirty years than in this branch of super- 
physical science. ‘That progress has carried the occult student far 
beyond elementary discoveries relating to the immediate experi- 
ences of the next life. Certainly these are intensely interesting, 
but do not in themselves enable us to obtain a comprehensive 
grasp of the whole scheme of evolution to which humanity belongs. 
Comprehension of the next phase of life marks a great advance 
beyond the crass ignorance that doubts or denies even that, but 
it only helps us relatively a little way in the direction of under- 
standing our place in Nature and our ultimate destinies. Later 
developments of occult science enable us to appreciate both the 
value and limitations of spiritualism. The mediumship on which 
it relies is better understood now than at first. Physical 
phenomena are brought about when certain invisible factors in the 
medium’s constitution can be withdrawn for use by elemental 
agency. Messages come through when certain organs in the 
medium’s body respond to subtle vibrations that most people fail 
to perceive. But the medium in either case is a passive instru- 
ment.in the hands of invisible operators, and these are of all 
varieties. That accounts for the nonsense that often discredits 
the method. The lower regions of the next world swarm with the 
(morally and intellectually) lower classes of humanity .dying con- 
stantly by thousands, and (for a time at all events) remaining as 
unintelligent as they were in life. Their influences and messages 
are ignoble and stupid, but even then they serve their purpose. 
They show us in touch with another plane of existence. And 
meanwhile more enlightened inhabitants of that plane also 
communicate, as the literature of spiritualism shows. 

But spiritualism, having broken down the deadly materialism 
into which thought was drifting during the last century, paved 
the way for the development of occult science. The later 
literature referred to abo.e illuminates its origin and progress. 
The new view of Evolution, of human destiny, and the economy 
of Nature generally, which it has unfolded for us, cannot be fully 
interpreted within the limits of a Review article, but may be 
broadly suggested. 


The stupendous conception of the future which shows that - 
2B2 
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physical life has spiritual progress for its purpose, that this world 
is the region in which that progress has to be accomplished, that 
other realms of existence are the regions in which the work done 
here bears fruit, and provides for invigorating rest, leads us to the 
important conception that each physical life is merely one of a 
series; that whatever experiences intervene between each we 
shall all of us come back again and again to life of the kind we 


are familiar with here, that Reincarnation is as certain a law of - 


Nature as the circulation of the blood. 

Reincarnation when first scientifically defined some thirty-odd 
years ago was quickly seen to solve many previously insoluble 
problems. The hideous inequalities of human condition no longer 
seemed to insult Divine justice. Suffering became intelligible 
when the conditions of each new life were realised as the conse- 
quences of previous ‘doing’ (or Karma). The superficial objec- 
tion, that the sufferer did not remember his former misdoing, was 
dissipated as we realised that the Higher Self did so, and profited 
by each physical plane experience. Further knowledge showed 
that humanity is still in its youth. A few more advanced than 
the multitude do remember former lives. The whole course of 
reasoning need not be repeated here. The appreciation of re- 
birth as essential to a comprehension of human life is already 
widely spread. | By reason of misunderstanding details many 
people regard it with dislike, and the dislike has been accentuated 
by the eagerness of those who seized upon it at first to deal with 
it as though it covered all mysteries of the future. To think of 
the future as simply a return to this life is as great a blunder as 
to think of the life which opens up to the person just set free from 
the physical body, by its death, as entering an everlasting 
existence of a super-physical order. Only by failing to under- 
stand it correctly can anyone fall into the habit of criticising the 
Divine scheme of evolution unfavourably. .The personality of a 
brutal criminal in the,slums is clearly not fit for eternal perpetua- 
tion. The bishop in his palace, if he honestly considers the 
matter, will'come to the same conclusion as regards himself. 
* We are ancients of the Earth,’ etc., and, as we look back on those 
who millions of years ago were more ancient still, we can see how 
better worth perpetuation we shall be when wider experiences of 
life shall have lifted us as far beyond our present condition as we 
now are beyond that of our Stone Age predecessors—ourselves in 
former lives. Probably, indeed, there will be no stage of growth 
from which the perpetuation of that stage would be conceivable. 
Spiritual progress must be infinite, but with that which lies 
beyond the perfection of humanity we can only be concerned much 
later on. Our present purpose should be to understand the laws 
of reincarnation so as to realise that it does not conflict in any 
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way with the wide-ranging possibilities of life on higher realms 
after bodily death, and to understand that life so as to realise that 
it does not interfere with the necessity of returning here to gather 
fresh experience and get ready for loftier spiritual enlightenment 
on happier levels again. Those of us who have taken adequate 
advantage of modern opportunities need not speculate about the 
chances of survival after death. That is utterly familiar know- 
ledge, and, with varying facilities, many of us are in communi- 
cation with friends who have passed on, though it does not always 
happen that these have acquired any scientific comprehension of 
their own destinies beyond the stage actually reached. Even for 
those of us here who have taken best advantage of current oppor- 
tunities there are horizons beyond which our knowledge does not 
extend, but the region in which people wake up after they have 
discarded the physical vehicle of consciousness is already a pays 
de connaissance for many of us, and there is pathos as well as 
absurdity in the fact that, for much larger numbers, conventional 
teaching has left them still in doubt whether there is any waking 
up at all. 

‘The Astral Plane’ is the term generally used by occultists 
to designate the vast realm of unseen life immediately surrounding 
this globe. It is not a well-chosen term, as the region in ques- 
tion has nothing to do with the stars, but it has become rooted in 
occult phraseology, and we cannot now escape from its use. It is 
really a vast concentric sphere of matter that does not appeal to 
our physical senses ; far greater in size than the physical globe it 
embraces, including an enormous variety of conditions, some of 
them highly disagreeable ; but of these it is needless to speak for 
the moment, as the vast majority of decently behaved people will 
have nothing to do with them but will pass at once, when free of 
the body, to regions where they will find themselves happier than 
they are likely to have ever been, even under favourable circum- 
stances, in the physical life. Naturally the character of such 
happiness is determined by the use that has been made of the 
earth life and the extent of spiritual development that the Soul 
(or Ego) has reached in its long progress through the ages, its 
innumerable immersions in physical life, its former incarnations. 
The distribution of the varied conditions is well understood by 
those among us whose faculties are equal to the task of cognising 
astral conditions, but for people who are not merely withoul: such 
faculties, but have not been in touch with those who do enjoy 
them, some explanation is needed in reference to matter and sense- 
perception. 

Without plunging into metaphysics in the direction of 
Berkeley it is obvious that the reality of matter for us is due to 
the appeal it makes to our senses. Even on this plane some kinds 
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of matter—most gases—make no appeal to the sense of sight, but 
we know of them by means of other senses, other avenues to con- 
sciousness. But most of us have no senses through which astral 
matter can affect our consciousness. Many, however, have, and 
that is the whole secret of ‘clairvoyance’ the actuality of which 
as a faculty in some people is no longer the subject of any sane 
denial. Clairvoyants can in some cases see the forms in which 
astral life is expressed. For the most part their astral senses are 
partially smothered by their association with physical senses. 
Those, however, who can—as the phrase goes—get out of the 
body, and exist prematurely in the astral plane, in the vehicle of 
consciousness that will not be in perfect order for use until the 
physical body, at death, is finally got rid of, such persons become 
at once fully conscious of the astra] realm, and—this is the 
important point to realise—cease for the time to be conscious of 
the physical realm. It does not exist for them any more than the 
astral world exists for the commonplace man in the street. All 
this is not guesswork or metaphysical speculation. It is the 
definite result of observation as scientific in its character as that 
concerned with astronomy or spectroscopic analysis. And the 
final result is that we are now in a position to know that, when 
we look up into the sky and see nothing between us and the stars, 
we are really looking through a realm as rich in detail as the 
landscape we can see on a fine day from a mountain top. This 
region is inhabited by myriads of the human family, amongst 
them any we have loved and lost and will rejoin in due time, 
pending, at a far remoter date, our return together to this 
laborious nether world in which we have to work for any grand 
results above that may crown our ultimate endeavours. 

The astral world is not merely a concentric sphere surrounding 
the physical globe, it is—one within another—a series of concentric 
spheres, generally spoken of by occult scientists as ‘sub-planes.’ 
Counting from below upwards, the first and second, actually 
immersed in the body of the earth, are regions of suffering with 
which none but the very worst offenders against Divine laws have 
anything todo. The third sub-plane, above the earth’s surface, 
is still a comfortless region in which people who have been too 
deeply absorbed by the lower interests of physical life may have 
to spend a period of purification before ascending to happier levels ; 
but this vast and highly varied range of experience may be ignored 
for the moment, as it need not disturb the apprehensions either 
of people who lead fairly wholesome lives while incarnated, or of 
the large numbers of gallant victims of the War who, on passing 
over, find the normal consequences of minor shortcomings 
obliterated by the sacrifice they have made of their earth lives in 
a noble cause. They, and the fairly well behaved majority, will 
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slip through the third sub-level without finding themselves en- 
tangled in it, aud awake to consciousness on the fourth level of 
the astral world, the circumstances of which are almost infinitely 
varied but on which, however varied, happiness is the underlying 
principle of all sensation and experience. 

Obviously the conditions that make for happiness will be very 
different for people who, however creditable in a humble way their 
earth lives may have been, do not represent advanced intellectual 
development. The great man of science, for example, and the 
simplest maid-servant may share one characteristic. Both may 
regard some other human beings with genuine love. Their happi- 
ness on the fourth level will involve reunion with such persons if 
these have passed on first, ultimate reunion in either case; and if 
they have to wait for this there will be partial reunion meanwhile, 
for the Egos of people in physical life are, especially during sleep, 
in closer touch with the astral plane than they realise in the 
normal waking state. But the highly advanced Egos, the great 
men of science and others, have capacities for the enjoyment of 
other astral opportunities over and above those relating to 
personal affections. On higher levels of the astral, to which such 
capacities would be automatically the passport, magnificent 
opportunities for the expansion of knowledge, along the lines 
already laid down in physical life, would open out. And for such 
Egos centuries of glorious intellectual achievement are provided 
by the opportunities of the higher astral levels. They will all 
come back to incarnation eventually, for no matter how great they 
may be, measured by our present standards, they are merely on 
the way towards the summit possibilities of human evolution ; but 
there is no hurry, and as a matter of fact all the great scientists, 
poets, and artists of the last three hundred years or more are still 
on the higher levels of the astral world, even though they may 
have access to still higher realms, and may avail themselves of 
that privilege from time to time. The higher astral levels, for 
intricate reasons, are especially adapted for the expansion of such 
knowledge and capacity as they generally desire. 

Those lofty levels share some characteristics with the fourth 
level, but are less earth-like in their superficial aspect. The condi- 
tions of the lower fourth—for the sub-planes include much variety 
—are curiously earth-like. Life there is free from all the tiresome 
lower needs we are troubled with, but people live there in houses, 
enjoy beautiful scenery and social intercourse, although the 
delightful principles that prevail there sort them, so to speak, into 
congenial groups, besides respecting the individual attachments 
of a genuine character passed on from the love experiences of 
the earth life. The progress upward, towards sublime spiritual 
heights ultimately attainable by all human beings, is a gradual 
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progress just as the acorn becomes the oak by degrees, not f 


between to-day and to-morrow. If anyone is discontented with 
this explanation because he thinks of a beloved daughter (for 
instance) as turned into an angel of light, the day after her death, 
and in touch with the throne of omniscience, he has failed to 
appreciate the magnificence of the scale on which human per- 
fection is gradually developed. Some of us may already be 
exquisite in goodness, as we measure character, some of us already 
splendid in intellectual grandeur, but infinitude is a long story. 
Eternity cannot be hustled. The achievement of the modern 
occultist has to do with the illumination of the relatively immediate 
future. 

And some details of that fascinating period are already within 
the range of our comprehension. Astral*matter is plastic to the 
creative power of thought. With a vivid imagination here we 
can mentally almost visualise objects we might desire to possess. 
On the astral plane under similar conditions, the things desired 
—appropriate clothing, for example, pictures, furniture, houses 
even—would assume objective reality, and even durability when 
many creative thoughts co-operate. But as familiarity with the 
delightful freedom from body necessities that the astral life 
confers, enables people gradually to realise that they do not need 
houses, furniture, and so on, those cease to make their appearance 
on the higher levels, where scenes of natural beauty provide for all 
the wants of inhabitants incapable of fatigue, hunger, or thirst, 
unconscious of either heat or cold. They may be fully conscious, 
none the less, of the intellectual interests they have been con- 
cerned with in physical life, and may continue in touch with the 
progress of art or discovery down here, in a way it is hardly 
possible to describe in a few words. 

This outline sketch of the astral life could, indeed, be filled 
in with much further detail and even be supplemented with some 
description of planes or spheres higher and beyond the astral. 
But in attempting to explore these, incarnate human intelligence 
is up against conditions that defy the resources of language. For 
every Ego indeed, each experience of astral life must come to an 
end sooner or later, though it may extend to many centuries of our 
time, and must almost always culminate in some touch with the 
lofty plane beyond ; but for the humbler, less developed entities 
this touch would hardly involve consciousness, would merely be 
the’ prelude to an unconscious plunge back into incarnation. The 
better understanding of that plunge by the great many people in 
the present day who recognise the necessity of reincarnation as 
a principle, but dislike the idea for want of comprehending its 
method, is supremely desirable. . 

The law applies to all, but is so elastic as to fit in with very 
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different volumes of circumstance. First we must remember 
that Egos ripe for reincarnation represent very different stages 
of development. The humblest of these, leaving out quite savage 
races that we need not think about for the moment, is not a very 
expanded being when, after a long stay on the astral, he has shed 
all memories of his last life, and remains its spiritual nucleus. 
The law, guided by divine agency, puts that spiritual nucleus in 
touch with a new birth, and there is not much consciousness left 
on higher planes to be thought of as the Higher Self of the new 
personality. But in the case of the highly developed entity astral 
experience, instead of obliterating unimportant memories, has 
enormously expanded those that are important. The Ego as it 
stands ready for reincarnation is a being on the Astral Plene of 
immense complication, built up by the experience of many lives 
in the past, by that of many intervening astral episodes. He is 
probably something much more than can be fully expressed in its 
next immersion in physical matter. He will remain, all through 
the earth life to come, the Higher Self of the visible entity, of 
which the visible entity in its physical brain will have but little 
consciousness. But, by the hypothesis, enough of the real com- 
plete being will be expressed on the physical plane to make the 
new incarnation greater than ever along the lines of its former 
growth. If a great scientist before, a greater scientist again. 
If a great poet, a greater, and so on. But the point to be 
emphasised for the moment is that, while the new body is grow- 
ing, the actual great intellectual being destined to use it at 
maturity is doing little more than looking on from above. If that 
idea can once be properly grasped, it does away with the fear 
sorme people seem to feel, to the effect that they with their present 
volume of consciousness will have to go through babyhood and all 
the experiences of the nursery when they come back to earth life. 
During all that time they will simply be looking on from above. 
To understand fully how it will come to pass that the baby and 
the young child will in a certain sense be conscious also, is very 
difficult for most of us, but, however faintly, that is what has to 
be realised. There is so little of the real Ego in the new child up 
to seven years of age that, if it dies within that time, the trace of 
consciousness it has been expressing simply reverts to the Higher 
Self, who makes another attempt a little later on and begins to 
animate a new form, not infrequently in the same family as the 
first. The mother’s pretty belief that a later child is her first 
baby restored to her is often the outcome of a literal scientific 
truth. 

If all goes well the first seven years of the new child’s life is 
spent in the growth of certain invisible accessories of the body, 
which medical science will sooner or later be concerned with 
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investigating. And, again, the next seven years are spent in 
further developments of the same order, but by the time the boy 
or girl is fourteen a good deal of the real entity is beginning to 
express itself. Not the whole by any means, nor even the whole 
of that part designed for expression in the new life. But now 
the old astral is beginning to be wanted no more. In the new life 
the Ego is forming for itself a new astral. The Higher Self 
remaining in touch with lofty planes will, for any expression it 
may need on the astral plane, make use of the new astral. Of 
course all these changes fade one into another like dissolving 
views. Nature is rarely addicted to abrupt metamorphoses. 

Mutatis mutandis, the process of incarnation as described 
above with reference to a well-developed Ego is applicable also 
to people at intervening stages of growth. The return to physical 
life is never attended by inconveniently premature consciousness 
in the new body. Or this broad rule is only in rare cases partially 
infringed. Here and there, for example, young children have 
been known to show musical talent at a ridiculously early age. 
In such cases the Ego of the great musician in the background 
is so eager to express itself on the physical plane that it cannot 
wait till the new instrument is properly tuned for the task. But 
even Mozarts who play the piano at six are not all there. Their 
condition is so exceptional that it need not be minutely examined 
in connexion with any sweeping survey of the laws governing 
reincarnation. 

But one essential principle must never be forgotten. Guided 
by supreme wisdom and power, each new incarnation is condi- 
tioned by the merit or demerit of the Ego returning to physical 
life. Students of heredity generally make the mistake of sup- 
posing that ancestral attributes are the cause of characteristics 
reproduced in the descendant. The descendant has been planted 
in that family because bodily heredity would there provide it with 
a physical vehicle qualified to give expression to its own inner 
nature. And, beyond this, because the circumstances of that 
life’s programme fit in with the requirements of absolute justice 
as regards the claims of the Ego for happiness or its deserts as 
regards trouble. The infinite skill of the Divine power regulating 
the details of each re-birth blends the intellectual or artistic 
necessities of the Ego with a worldly environment appropriate to 
its moral condition, its good or bad ‘ Karma,’ as the case may be. 
The working of this law is intensely interesting and marvellously 
intricate. The consequences of good or bad action in one life 
partly reflect themselves, to begin the explanation, in happiness 
or the reverse during the astral life. But that is only the first 
part of the story. A fundamental law, equivalent, on higher 
levels of nature, to the conservation of energy in mechanics, 
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asserts itself with every entity coming back to incarnation in the 
earth life. Moral action, good or bad, must bear consequences 
from life to life. The external conditions, the happiness or the 
reverse of each life, are the expression of forces set in activity 
during the previous life, or sometimes going back behind that, 
during previous lives. And, again, though they cannot controvert 
that law, aspirations in any given life, when sustained and intense, 
are an important factor in generating the environment of the next. 
To work with the simplest example, a person in a humble rank 
of life may be wishing all the time that he or she belonged to a 
superior class. The longing would have no effect if it were too 
vague. A carpenter thinking he would like to be a king does 
not know enough about the kingly life to long for it with pre- 
cision. But he knows a good deal about the conditions of social 
life just a little above his own. He may or may not long for 
these, according to the measure of his contentment in his own 
station, but if he does long for them he does so with precision, 
with exact comprehension of what he wants, and then such long- 
ing becomes a natural force tending to colour his next incarnation. 
And the principle really operates so widely as to bring about a 
gradual upward drift in social station of the innumerable Egos 
emerging from the humble levels of existence. Of course that is 
merely a broad rule subject to frequent exceptions. Sometimes 
the Karma of a life spent on high levels may necessitate a plunge 
to lower, but normally the aspirations of our life do contribute to 
engender the environment of the next. 

Thus in thinking of future Life and lives we have to recognise 
the two-fold character of the consequences ensuing from the 
manner in which each life is spent. That definitely affects both 
the immediate future and the ultimate future; more specifically 
it colours life on the astral plane after the death of one body, and 
determines the welfare or suffering of the next incarnation. For 
people who have led fairly creditable lives the astral period is 
happy and restful, often associated with opportunities of doing 
useful work, Even when the previous life has been faulty in some 
respects, it may be that such misdoing has been of a kind so 
exclusively identified with physical life that it can only give rise 
to consequences on this plane again in the next earth life. But 
when the misdirection of activity has been of a kind that deeply 
colours the surviving consciousness of the Ego, it may entangle 
him, when first passing on, in the third level of the astral world. 
That is a region of varied discomfort in which people have to 
realise the nature of their misdoing and shed the desires that have 
given rise to it. In bad cases that are not of the supremely bad 
order, the purification may be rather a slow process, but assuming 
that the character of the person going through it is tainted merely, 
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—not predominantly evil,—the ultimate passage to the happy — 
levels already (very imperfectly) described is assured, not merely 
in the long run, but very likely in a short one. 

In awfully serious cases the course of astral life is very 
different. There is one variety of human wickedness that is 
altogether in a different category from those that are mere vices, 
The sinful character of these—the mere vices—is often exagger- 
ated ; but cruelty, that worst and horrible form of cruelty which 
takes actual pleasure in the infliction of and sight of pain and 
suffering in others, is an attribute that drives the authors of such 
hideous misdoing down into that appalling submerged level of 
the astral world with which most of those even in need of puri- 
fication have nothing whatever to do. Even that region must 
be thought of as purgatorial. Its fearful experiences may at last 
cure, or begin the cure of the most ghastly offenders against the 
Divine law of love (of which cruelty is the exact reverse). But 
imagination shrinks from the attempt to realise the details of the 
sufferings incidental to existence on the terrible submerged level. 
Their duration, in the worst cases, may be counted in centuries 
of our time. In others, a brief experience of this character may 
give rise to the needful revulsion of feeling. But though it would 
be unwise to attempt a survey of the astral world without taking 
cognisance of its lower depths, it would be worse than unwise 
to refer to them in any way that could excite fear on the part of 
harmless innocent people too prone, as a consequence of clumsy 
religious teaching, to imagine themselves ‘miserable sinners.’ 
Talk of that kind is for the most part silly nonsense, culminating 
in something much worse when associated with ghastly imagin- 
ings concerning eternal sufferings in hell. No decorous language 
is equal to the emergency in dealing with the criminal folly of 
those who terrify children and insult God by describing burning 
tortures to be inflicted for ever on hapless victims of Providential 
atrocities. Nature does provide a penitential reformatory for 
souls of diabolical criminality, but even there reformation is the 
purpose in view. It need only be thought of as completing the 
broad conception of after-death conditions that modern research 
in spiritual science enables us to form. For the poor innocent 
‘miserable sinners ’ of the churches, the view we are now in a 
position to obtain of happy life on the higher levels of the astral 
world is that with which they are personally concerned. But 
that view even is in need of amplification. The merely happy 
restful life to which people of ordinarily good life may confidently 
look forward is not the only possibility that the astral world 
holds out. To understand the design of the future correctly, we 
must realise first of all that the whole scheme of evolution provides 
for a gradual progress, through many earth lives and many episodes 
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on higher planes, towards a condition enormously superior to that 
yet attained by the most advanced representatives of current 
civilisation on earth. By most of the human family, such con- 
ditions will ultimately be attained after periods of time that are 
bewildering to the imagination. But when the distant possi- 
bilities of human evolution are fairly well comprehended in 
advance, in the light of such teaching as occult research (and 
modern revelation) enables us now to deal with, we see that it is 
possible for those who appreciate the opportunities available to 
make a much more rapid progress than is provided for by the 
natural drift of events in reference to the multitude. Some 
members of the human family have been able to accomplish this 
long ages ago, and already stand on levels of progress on which 
they become agents of Divine purpose in promoting the spiritual 
growth of mankind. These are referred to in occult literature as 
the Masters of Wisdom, and they are always ready to help forward 
the abnormal progress of people who have acquired some com- 
prehension of their place in Nature, and are filled with eagerness 
to get on as rapidly as possible in the direction of those great 
heights. The earth life is the opportunity for beginning such 
efforts. In this supremely important aspect of the subject, as 
in minor matters, the earth life is the period for sowing all 
spiritual seed. The astral life is the period in which it begins to 
bear fruit. A perfectly commonplace earth life, however harm- 
less and innocent, bears appropriate fruit in the astral world in 
the shape of happiness and rest. An aspiration during earth 
life towards real spiritual growth, coloured by such knowledge 
as is now available for all, bears fruit in the shape of personal 
touch with those Masters of Wisdom who may guide the aspirant 
to incarnations in which he may accomplish results the dignity 
and grandeur of which cannot easily be exaggerated. Something 
beyond mere personal happiness is then seen to be the object of 
attainment. This world is the expression of Divine Will; it is 
governed by Divine Law, but it is, so to speak, managed in detail 
by the agents of Divine Will evolved from the scheme itself. To 
become a part of, to be identified with that sublime agency, is 
the goal aimed at by those who fully realise the true meaning of 
spiritual growth. That such a condition involves a species of 
exalted beatitude which is something greater than and beyond 
personal happiness is a thought that may fairly be associated 
with true spiritual aspiration, but one that does not cover the 
whole idea, too subtle perhaps for clear definition in language, 
though some trace of it should always colour, for advanced 
thinkers, all reference to the changes inaugurated by each physical 
death. When the grave swallows any particular vehicle of con- 
sciousness that we have done with, it certainly marks an important 
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@ very tiresome circumstance, connected with this early period of 
human evolution ; but only while we are suffering from the sad 
imperfections of conventional teaching is the grave surrounded 
with terror. 


The purpose of this article has not been merely to dissipate — 
that terror, but to elucidate, for those who may long since have. 


ceased to feel it, the detailed circumstances of the passage to 
the life beyond. And above all, to show how the all-important 
principle of reincarnation does not in any way conflict with natural 
aspirations for spiritual existence after bodily death. Reincarna- 
tion is no hurried process. There is plenty of time in Eternity. 
Does anyone imagine that a thousand years of spiritual life after 
the fatigues of this one will not be enough for him? If he 
continues hereafter to entertain that view, then he will have 
more. Or if he has no such far-reaching aspiration, and finds 
himself content with the simple enjoyment of the astral life on 
its less exalted levels, he will fall asleep and drift back to physical 
life in obedience to natural law at the appropriate time. And 
both in his case and in that of his more advanced contemporaries, 
the return to physical life will be accomplished as easily as the 
processes of sleep and waking during physical life, with the inner 
mechanism of which, for that matter, most people are no better 
acquainted than with the method of rebirth, the fullest acquaint- 
ance with which carries with it the most complete acquiescence 
in the wisdom, beauty and harmony of the whole design. 


A. P. Smunnett, 


stage of our progress through the infinitudes of life, and represents. . 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY BILL, 
AND SIR HUGH LANE’S BEQUEST 


In The Nineteenth Century and After for June 1915 I dealt with 
three questions connected with the National Galleries, important 
even under the stress of war-time. The first and most urgent was 
the need of an emergency measure to secure some part of the 
remaining masterpieces of painting in this country that would 
inevitably come into the market. The second was the question 
of the future relations of the National and Tate Galleries, and the 
third was the need of a gallery for modern foreign art. I wrote 
without too much hope of prompt action under any of these 
heads, but the new and vigorous attitude of the Board of the 
National Gallery has falsified all precedents; the somewhat 
daring scheme I suggested under the first head is embodied in 
a Bill now before Parliament; the administrative changes have 
been pushed forward, and the plans for a foreign gallery have 
been drawn up, thanks to the act of a generous donor. 

A sharp controversy, however, has marked the passage of the 
Bill through the House of Lords, and a matter closely connected 
with the foreign gallery, the disposition of certain of Sir Hugh 
Lane’s pictures, has had the same fate. I wish, therefore, to 
deal rather more connectedly with both than was possible in 
newspaper discussion, though some repetition is involved. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY BILL 


Let me briefly recall the argument for this measure. At the 
National, as in all great galleries, there is a sharp distinction 
between those relatively few masterpieces which supremely 
matter, what I called the ‘ miracles,’ and the rest of the pictures, 
rising though they do very frequently to a ‘ best of their kind ’ 
distinction. These have their varying values, but are as dust in 
the balance compared with the really great works; and the chief 
aim of such a collection must be to increase the small number 
of the absolutely great. Now in the general mass of pictures the 
hazards of accumulation have given us, at certain points, a 
plethora of examples, going beyond what a reasonable measure of 
“representation” would require. This and the other painter is 
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represented, not only by such examples as would give a taste of 
his quality and variety, but by other examples which are variants 
and equivalents, or, being less forcible than the best, even 
diminish his appeal. In a word there is a considerable element 
of redundancy, especially in the Dutch section, and something 
approaching to monopoly in the casggof one English master, 
Turner. On the other hand, in English private collections there . 
are still, after all our losses, certain masterpieces of the supreme, 
‘miraculous’ order, things comparable with the Bacchus and 
Ariadne. These were in danger before the War, and are doubly 
in danger because of the War, and also because of the War there 
is no getting of public grants of money and little chance of getting 
private benefactions to save them for the nation. This being.the 
case, is it unreasonable to propose that the National Gallery should 
rid itself of superfluities to win some of these, the real treasures 
of painting? No private collector would hesitate if the choice 
were open to him. Need a public gallery be less resourceful in 
grasping at the essential, and letting go the redundant? Nay, 
would it not gain a second benefit by reducing the quantity of its 
possessions, which tend to become unmanageable, in view of the 
limits, not merely of appetite, but of space? 

But here a difficulty comes in. Our public collections have 
been acquired partly by purchase, but partly by gift and bequest. 
The Trustees have already power to sell pictures obtained by 
purchase’ under certain restrictions, and they have exercised 
this power as in Mr. Gladstone’s purchase of the Kriger 
collection. Out’ of sixty-four pictures only a few have been 
retained. But this was an indiscriminate purchase, weeded. 
The Trustees have not hitherto used their powers to barter 
pictures, good in themselves but no longer necessary, for pictures 
that can be described as necessary. I have gone through the 
catalogue of the National Gallery, and the results have been 
checked by some of the best authorities in the country from the 
point of view of critical judgment and also of knowledge of the 
market, and we came to the conclusion that from this source 
alone the Trustees could raise a very large part of the sum that 
is immediately necessary (we are perforce modest in our estimate 
of what we can hope to get). But we were agreed that it was 
desirable to have farther elbow-room. The balance of one 
example against another, as well as the total to be obtained, 
could be better secured by going beyond the section of purchases. 
And this brings us to more debatable ground. How far is it 
right or expedient to override, in the national interest, the 
dispositions of donors and testators? To this question sharply 


* It is curious how little this fact is known. Even Mr. Roger Fry (Bur- 
lington Magazine for January 1917) is unaware of it. 
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d answers are returned. We have to meet at the outset the 
objection that such interference is a breach of faith with the 

benefactor. It is argued against this objection that as circum- 

stances alter the State must reserve a power of recasting bene- 

factions where the greater good of the community calls for modifi- 

cation, and that the general principle has already been accepted. 

It has been accepted in the case of ancient charities, and even of 

modern benefactions, as in the recent case of the Rhodes Trust ; 

accepted also for pictures, in the statute that alters testamentary 

conditions as they affect loans. May we not, then, go farther, 

the argument runs, if the picture given or bequeathed may best 

serve the community when regarded as a fund inalienable but 
convertible, and thus obtain another picture, or part-value of 
another picture that will be more valuable for the collection, and 
equally keep the memory of the benefactor green? On the other 
hand it is argued, as a point of expediency, that the benefactor 
relies on his actual gift, be it the twentieth Ruisdael or the 
fifteenth Cuyp, representing his taste for ever in the collection, 
and that we should, therefore, dry up the sources of benefaction 
by any interference with his choice. To this it is replied that 
so far as what we now call ‘Old Masters’ are concerned, we 
cannot in future hope for many first-rate benefactions : the money 
values have become too enormous; and that even in the past the 
proportion of first-rate benefactions has been small as compared 
with first-rate purchases. We are dealing, moreover, with a 
short, sharp emergency. If we could secure a few of those 
threatened ‘miracles’ we might, in this matter of supreme 
‘Old Masters,’ sing Nunc Dimittis, and be content with what we 
have secured. We might therefore meet objections by limiting 
the operation of the Bill, so far as gifts and bequests are involved, 
to the present necessity, deal only with past benefactions, and 
for the future provide that in the case of benefactors who 
specifically demand the restriction their actual gifts shall not be 
subject to exchange. 

A third and special case demands separate consideration. The 
Turner collection is not only the largest single collection of one 
man’s work in any public gallery, but it is neither wholly a 
bequest, nor in any degree a purchase. Turner left to the nation 
not the huge collection as it stands, but only one hundred finished 
oil paintings. The will was disputed, and in place of Turner’s 
institution for artists nearly twice as many unfinished paintings 
came to the nation, and a vast quantity of water-colours and 
drawings. That was a piece of high good fortune, because much 
of Turner’s finest work is in water-colour, and some of the most 
fascinating on the unfinished canvases. No one will dispute 
that the really cardinal series of the finished pictures should be 
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retained, and a very large number of the other sections: an 
English master of so much variety and supreme faculty ip 
landscape properly claims a very great preponderance in a national 
collection. But quite apart from the present emergency it has 
often been urged that Turner’s fame would be increased if some 
part of this huge monopoly were distributed in places where he 


is at present barely known, and that it is a greedy policy to keep. 


in our store a quantity of variants upon one or another type of 
design so great that we cannot exhibit more than a part of 
them. And the emergency being what it is, and the peculiar con- 
ditions under which the collection came to us being what they 


were (already, in fact, an exchange), there does seem here to be. 


a source upon which the Trustees might blamelessly draw. . 
Such was the case for action. In the spring of last year the 
threatened danger was upon us. There were rumours of possible 
loss in several directions, and in particular three out of a group 
of Titians which had always been in the forefront of our minds 
when such things were discussed were said to be on the eve of 
sale. Two of these are to the later work of that central painter 
what the Bacchus and Ariadne is to his prime, and their addi- 
tion, or the addition of even one of them, to the National Gallery 
would raise a collection already so splendid in a degree that is 
difficult to measure. The Committee of the National Art-Collee- 
tions Fund considered the desperate case, decided upon their 
knowledge of the facts that it was hopeless to appeal to private 
generosity, so heavily taxed at present by the claims of the 
War, and delegated a few of their number to approach members 
of the National Gallery Board with the scheme that has been out- 
lined above. It will be realised by those who know the constitu- 
tion of that Board, its conservative tradition and unadventurous 
record, that they of all men were the least likely to agree to any 
proposal needlessly involving a modification of testamentary 
dispositions. Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues are not 


revolutionaries : it is a measure therefore of its persuasion of - 


the overmastering case for action that the Board, after anxious 
consideration, determined to promote the Bill now before 
Parliament. The main object of that Bill is what has been 
described ; it asks for power to deal with gifts and bequests under 
stringent safeguards: any three of the Trustees would have 
power to veto a sale,-and the Treasury also would have to give 
its consent. A farther provision would allow the Trustees to 
sell by private treaty instead of by public auction : their present 
right to sell purchases is handicapped by that restriction, which 
has the effect of reducing the price that might be obtained. There 
are other provisions giving greater facilities in the matter of loans. 
To these latter provisions no objection has been raised, and 
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the Bill has passed the House of Lords with slight amendment. 
But it has still to pass the House of Commons, and its reception 
in the Press has been of a mixed character. Papers of different 
complexions like The Times, Manchester Guardian, Westminster, 
Pall Mall Gazette, and Observer, have given it their blessing ; 
others have been more critical, and it has found its severest 
critic in what seemed the least likely quarter. No one has 
insisted more strongly on what the country has lost of late 
years than Sir Claude Phillips, as critic of the Daily Telegraph, 
or demanded more insistently a remedy for the drain. And no 
one appreciates more fully than he the particular loss with which 
we are threatened: he has dwelt upon it at length. He is 
therefore fully in sympathy with our object, but he objected 
to the means, to the interference with the exact dispositions 
of testators, and curiously enough he objected particularly to inter- 
ference with the Turner collection, where, as we have shown, 
the testator’s actual bequest need not be affected. Sir Claude 
Phillips combines a keenly critical mind with a lyrical tempera- 
ment, and his decision taken, he let himself go with great passion 
and volume. The pitch, set too high, had to be maintained ; there 
were therefore such surprising pieces of detail as the suggestion 
that the Trustees might use their new powers to sell Crossing 
the Brook or the Fighting Temeraire. Behind it all one read, 
with sympathy, a fear that, the true connoisseur having expended 
knowledge and thought on some gift to the nation, the gift might 
be ignorantly and contemptuously discarded. That danger is not 
substantial : it is rather to superseded pictures in the larger and 
less discriminating bequests that the Trustees would turn. 

When a man of Sir Claude Phillips’s eminence cries scandal 
he is sure of a large and mixed following, and the correspondence 
that ensued brought some embarrassing support. But we have 
to reckon also with a quite respectable body of opinion, a little 
timorous, perhaps, about a new departure, but justifiably anxious 
lest it lead to abuses. In many cases the scope of the measure 
and its emergency character have not been grasped, in others the 
character of the emergency, the immense loss against which a 
relatively small sacrifice is to be balanced had not been realised. 
And the anxiety was to a large extent based upon a doubt whether 
the Trustees are qualified as judges for a difficult and delicate 
transaction. Just at the moment when they are displaying an 
unwonted energy and courage their past mistakes or lethargy are 
brought up against them, and in particular one mistake, the 
purchase of a certain De Hooch. I was among the critics of that 
transaction, and not of that only, but I think we may fairly set 
against it the fact that the Masaccio was, with whatever hesi- 


tation, acquired, and also the Rae Rossettis. It is evident, to 
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those who have closely watched, that since the Committee of 
Trustees on the Export of Works of Art was formed a new spirit 
has been making way, one that takes count of outside critical 
authority, and is likely to give more and more weight to the 
expert advice of a director. In Mr. Holmes the Board has a 
thoroughly competent and experienced adviser, and it has been 
strengthened by recent changes in its personnel. Some risks we 
must take if anything great is to be done; criticism of the new 
proposal has been merely destructive, apart from the revival of a 
scheme for export duties, already considered and put aside, 
because there is no hope of its passing through a Parliament 
which includes so many owners of pictures. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the Bill will win a fair hearing from those who 
wish well to our National Gallery in its present straits. Amend- 
ment is possible either in the fashion already suggested or by 
limiting its action to the period during which grants are sus- 
pended ; but to throw it out will be to say goodbye to priceless 
key-pictures, like the Bacchanals of Alnwick, which has already 
departed during this discussion. 


Sm HuaH LANe’s BEQUEST 


By his will of the 11th of October 1913 Sir Hugh Lane left 
to the National Gallery a group of thirty-nine pictures ‘ to found 
a Collection of Modern Continental Art in London.’* An un- 
attested codicil of the 3rd of February 1915 was discovered 
among his papers, revoking this bequest and leaving the pictures 
to Dublin. On this and other evidence of a change of mind Lady 
Gregory, Mr. Yeats and others base a claim to override the legal 
rights of the National Gallery Trustees, and have declared their 
intention to invite Parliament to give effect to the codicil. They 
were not aware, however, of the substantial character of the 
pledges in favour of London given to some of us by Sir Hugh 
Lane, and the effect of a one-sided story has been to persuade 
an important section of the Press that the moral claim of Dublin 
was indisputable. I wish to set out the whole story as fairly as 
I can in the hope that a friendly accommodation of those claims 
may be arrived at. 

Hugh Lane, an Irishman by birth (1875), was possessed, from 
his early years, by a single passion, that of handling, collecting 
and arranging beautiful things, and was endowed with a fine eye 
for their discrimination. This solitary aim, and his delicacy as 

2 *T hope,’ he added, ‘that this alteration from the Modern Gallery [of 
Dublin] to the National Gallery will be remembered by the Dublin Munici- 
pality and others as an example of its want of public spirit in the year 1913, 
and for the folly of such bodies assuming to decide a question of Art instead 
of relying on expert opinion,’ 
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a child, made him rebellious against ordinary schooling, and as 
he grew up he was singularly devoid of the usual appetites and 
interests that urge men to ‘ success’ in life. To secure a living 
and the resources to indulge his taste he became a dealer in 
pictures after a short apprenticeship under Martin Colnaghi ; and 
in this business, begun with practically no capital, his self- 
confidence and daring quickly made him a match for’ long-esta- 
blished and wealthy competitors. The shifts and successes of his 
career, the figure of the youth of social charm but almost puritanic 
concentration, who was ready to live upon buns and milk to 
satisfy his desire, and on the brink of ruin would plunge into 
fresh acquisition, might have given a subject to the Balzac who 
found romance in the audit of an oscillating bank-account no less 
than in adventurous youth and the collector’s passion. An 
element of personal ambition there was, but more deeply 
characteristic was the impulse of the giver, and more and more 
as time went on these two elements were fused in a larger 
ambition, that of doing big things in the public service. And 
this led him to a deviation from his more private taste. He liked 
best the Old Masters, and in these only did he deal; but he had 
followed the critical movement of his time, and he took up in 
1903 the task of carrying into action what the critics had 
preached, the formation of public collections, not of the official 
and ephemeral type, but of the art that our metropolitan and 
provincial galleries had so largely neglected. A patriotic motive 
joined with the others; an early romantic feeling for his country 
was reinforced by his association with his aunt, Lady Gregory 
and her circle, the creators of the Irish Literary Theatre. An 
exhibition of Old Masters in Dublin was followed by some efforts 
for the improvement of the Irish Academy, but crystallised into 
the scheme for a Dublin Municipal Gallery of modern art, British 
and foreign. He began by begging pictures from living artists, 
induced donors to present others, or himself bought them, and 
launched a proposal to acquire the best things in the huge 
Staats Forbes collection, then in liquidation. To these he added 
a loan of ‘ impressionist’ pictures from Messrs. Durand Ruel 
and other sources which he hoped to acquire : with these we shall 
be more particularly concerned. The first exhibition took place 
in 1904-05, with considerable success. Subscriptions were 
invited, and the Corporation asked to help in providing a gallery, 
and to endow it with a maintenance fund. Money was slow to 
come in (a large part of the subscriptions was obtained by. Lady 
Gregory in America), and Lane had repeatedly to come to the 
rescue in his lavish way. The Corporation was hard to move; 
there was a small group of ardent helpers, but the general 
atmosphere was one of apathy and suspicion. That 4 dealer 
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could have disinterested views and generous designs the man 
of the world and the Town Councillor were too shrewd to admit; 
many local artists were up in arms against an invasion from 
England and France ; and Lane for nine years was doomed to a 
welter of Press campaigns, hot and cold fits of the Corporation, 
and finally to that battle of sites which sooner or later 
complicates any scheme for a gallery where public bodies are 
concerned. If he could have given greater time to Dublin, and 
fought his battle there, his address and persuasiveness might 
have won him a complete victory. As it was, several steps were . 
gained, not without threats of withdrawing the collection. By 
1907 a maintenance fund and a temporary gallery were secured, 
and later a guarantee from the Corporation of a sum approaching 
half the estimated cost of a permanent gallery. 

The campaign went on till the autumn of 1913. Then 
came the last battle in which the complete scheme was 
wrecked. It should be understood that three sections of 
the collection had become, and remain, the property of the 
Corporation, subject partly to the ultimate provision of a 
gallery. But Lane had retained in his own hands what he 
called his ‘ provisional gift,’ the French pictures now at the 
National Gallery, the English pictures now on loan at Belfast, 
and some others at his house. These he employed as a lever 
to obtain his terms from the Corporation and the subscribing 
public. His conditions were a gallery on a site approved by 
himself, and designed by the architect of his choice. He first 
favoured a site on St. Stephen’s Green. This could not be 
obtained. Others were too costly, or for various reasons undesir- 
able ; and the final plan that commended itself to him, partly for 
economy and partly as a daring, picturesque, and conspicuous 
solution, was the construction, to replace a squalid iron suspension 
bridge, of a stone bridge and gallery over the Liffey. There was, 
to the municipal mind, something fantastic in the scheme, and 
to meet the prejudice against obscuring a sunset view the gallery 
had to be broken up into two sections, a plan ingenious, but not 
altogether convenient. It was a difficult scheme to carry through 
the Corporation, but grudgingly even this was for a time con- 
ceded. The final, fatal bar was Lane’s choice as architect of Mr. 
Lutyens, who had designed the gallery for him at Jchannesburg. 
Mr. Lutyens was denounced as a foreigner, though a proportion 
of Irish blood was invoked in his favour. Lane would not yield. 
The building had become’ his darling scheme : he was weary of 
the ignorant contempt with which the pictures had been treated : 
the pictures, he thought, might some day be put away in the 
cellars and be forgotten ; the river-gallery would remain as a 
monument for Dublin and himself: ‘it is more than a hundred 
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years,’ he said, ‘ since a good piece of architecture has been put 
up in Dublin.” He would accept another site for the collection 
already given, but in that case his ‘conditional gift’ would be 
withdrawn. The final voting turned on the two points, of site 
and architect ; feeling, even on his own side, was half-hearted, and 
by @ narrow majority his scheme was defeated. The crucial 
meeting was on the 8th of September 1913; two abortive meet- 
ings followed, September 15 and 19, and on the 27th of September 


‘his pictures were removed. 


Now we come to the chapter which concerns London. Lane 
from the first had tried to influence the unbelievers in Dublin by 
invoking aid from critics in London, and some of us had sup- 
ported him to the best of our ability. Then it occurred to him 
that an exhibition at the London National Gallery of the French 
section of his ‘conditional gift’ and the most contested, would 
convince Dublin of its value. There was some talk of this 
between him and Sir Charles Holroyd in 1907, but nothing came 
of it. In July 1913, when the critical moment in Dublin was 
approaching, the idea was revived in a conversation between Lane 
and Lord Curzon. Things in Dublin looked black, and Lord 
Curzon had in his mind the possibility of a modern foreign 
gallery here, but Lane, though interested, could promise nothing 
till -Dublin had decided. The exhibition, however, was 
arranged for the opening of the following year. On the 8th of 
September 1913, as we have seen, the long negotiations with 
Dublin were finally broken off. It is important to realise how 
finally, because the champions of Dublin have succeeded in 
obscuring this fact, and have insisted that Lane at this time was 
still hoping to pursue his scheme and using London, as before, 
to affect Irish opinion. The statements of his London friends 
sufficiently counter that theory, but we have his own public 
statement of his new intentions, so that there was no doubt or 
secret about what they were—namely, an adoption of Lord 
Curzon’s suggestion to give the start to a London gallery for 
modern foreign art. Here is his statement from an interview 
in the Manchester Guardian the day. after the Corporation’s 
meeting on the 8th of September; it was widely reproduced in 
the London and Irish press : 


Sir Hugh Lane hopes that the exhibition now to take place in the 
National Gallery may lead to the realisation of an ambition which he 
shares with many leading artists—the establishment in London of a per- 
manent collection of modern international art, including the work of living 
men. This question has been discussed between him and Lord Curzon, 
and I understand that Lord Curzon has suggested that the loan exhibition 
in London might be the starting point of a movement to this end. It is 
possible an appeal may be made to the public for funds, and that in time 
we may have an international gallery worthy of London. 
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There is no ambiguity here, but to make assurance doubly 
sure, in the following month of October Lane made the will in 
which he bequeathed the pictures to the National Gallery, for 
the specific purpose above stated, and informed Mr. Aitken of 
the Tate Gallery that he had done so. His change of mind and 
the definiteness of his decision were fully recognised in Dublin. 
A ‘final meeting’ of the Mansion House Committee for the 
Municipal Art Gallery took place on the 14th of January 1914, 
and recorded their regret that ‘the project which would have 
done so much to ennoble the city has had to be abandoned,’ 
Subscriptions were returned ; Belfast and other galleries began 
to bid for the collection; and Lady Gregory herself urged 
Lane to sell the ‘ conditional’ pictures at Christie’s as a lesson 
to Dublin. 

But Lane’s new scheme was also to encounter difficulties. The 
pictures had been selected by the Director and hung, and lists 
of invitations made out for the opening, when Lane, who was 
in America (January 1914), was startled by a letter from the 
Board. They raised a point which did not arise so long as the 
destination of the pictures was Dublin : namely, what were Lane’s 
ultimate intentions (he had given no formal pledge, nor communi- 
cated officially the existence of his will). The Board, not 
knowing their man as his friends did, were nervous about accept- 
ing a loan from a dealer, and members of the Board of that date 
were also nervous when they saw the pictures : a Board, as such, 
is apt to lag behind not only critical opinion but the general judg- 
ment of the outside world. They therefore proposed to make a selec- 
tion from the pictures, excluding some important works. Lane 
was perturbed and indignant ; the exhibition had been announced 
in Ireland, and his revenge on the ignorant and prejudiced there, 
he had thought, was secure, and he was hurt at the treatment his 
intended gift had met with. He felt that the result would be a 
rebuff in London following on that in Dublin. He replied 
therefore sharply, resenting this treatment of a loan already 
accepted, and refusing to accept the selection of the Board : he 
would have submitted, he said, to the judgment of an expert 
agreed upon by both sides. He refused to pledge the future, and 
intimated that he might be compelled to exhibit the pictures 
elsewhere and sell them, to vindicate his reputation. But even 
in his letter, written in irritation, he pointed clearly enough to 
what had been his intentions and still were if his conditions were 
accepted. His words are : 

If I thought that the giving of the collection to London would mean 
that steps were taken to create a gallery for modern continental art, 


which I feel is a crying want, I should be greatly tempted to give them, 
but I refused any definite promise, as I do not intend to act hastily. 
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He came to see me at the time (February 10) immediately on 
his return, discussed the situation, showed me his letter, and 
declared that if the Board stood out he would sell the pictures. If 
this had happened neither London nor Dublin would be a 
claimant now. He called together after our conversation and the 
Board’s reply a group of his London friends in consultation 
(March 2, 1914), and as the result of their advice he was prepared 
to accept a compromise—namely, an exhibition at the Tate 
Gallery (as he had originally proposed), if that could be arranged. 
I saw Lord Curzon two days later, who was favourable to the 
proposed solution, but was still anxious to have a more definite 
engagement about the future. I had a long conversation with 
Lane on the subject. He refused a formal pledge to the Board, 
but ‘ would stand by’ his last statement, and I was able to report 
that in my judgment this was sufficient, for as he had told me 
privately the gallery, if it were obtained, would decide him. The 
exhibition would certainly have taken place, but the Suffragist 
attacks followed by the outbreak of war interfered with it. I was 
able to tell him, however, on the 7th of May, that there was a 
solid prospect of a gallery, and so late as November 12, in reply 
to a question from the Keeper of the National Gallery as to 
whether he wished to remove his pictures for security from 
Zeppelins, he replied that he would leave them for the exhibition.’ 

Meantime a new element had come into the situation. The 
Corporation of Dublin was out of the story, and Lane’s feeling 
had been one of great resentment and bitter disillusionment. At 
no time, moreover, was he an Irish patriot so exclusively as 
Lady Gregory or Mr. Yeats. He had fallen in with their ideas 
readily enough, and was predisposed to them, but his real interest 
was in making a choice collection wherever he got the chance, 
be it in South Africa, Ireland, or England. Such a chance 
came when late in February 1914 he was appointed Director 
of the National Gallery of Ireland. He at once became interested 
in his job, and devoted his official income and much besides to 
gifts of pictures. And with this new opportunity his grudge 
against Dublin began to die away, for he was much too generous 
to harbour resentment. He played with the scheme of an annexe 
to his National Gallery for modern pictures, an idea he had pre- 
viously combated, and he thought he might work up a fresh 
interest by forming a new collection instead of the one he had 
withdrawn. But he also had in mind that if London failed 
he could always give the existing collection to the Irish National 
Gallery. 


* Without that, he explained, he could not ‘even return the pictures to 
Dublin.’ ‘Even’ can only mean ‘I do not wish to return them, but could not 
if I did.’ 
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We come now to the spring of 1915. In the fluctuations of 
his mind the Irish alternative came uppermost (he was in Dublin), 
for on the 3rd of February he wrote out the codicil already re- 
ferred to. He put his name to this, but did not have it attested; 
so that in law it is not valid. It is argued by Lady Gregory and 
her friends that he believed it to be valid, although he had twice 
before been reminded of this necessity. No one can be certain 
on this point, and it is equally possible, and to me more probable, — 
that he was still waiting to see the result of the London exhibi- 
tion and of our efforts to obtain a gallery. He shortly afterwards 
(April 1915) left England on his fatal visit to America. I saw 
him for the last time on the 24th of March, and he said nothing 
to me of any change of mind about our understanding. Later 
conversations with Mrs. Duncan of the Dublin Municipal Gallery, 
and Mr. Quinn of New York, are adduced in which he encouraged 
the idea that the pictures would go to Dublin ; but he appears to 
have said nothing of the codicil, and these conversations are more 
than balanced by one about the end of March with Mr. Aitken. 
The subject was definitely raised. . He was told that prospects 
were good for both exhibition and gallery, and he said that he 
would wait for the result of negotiations, and finally decide 
according to the treatment he received from the authorities of 
London and Dublin respectively. This was about seven weeks 
after the codicil was drafted, and it is the fullest account we 
have of his state of mind, because it embraces both of the 
alternatives. The gallery, it seems certain, and the honourable 
obligation attached to it, would have decided him. 

The gallery has now been secured, and the Trustees, in 
addition to the legal claim which they cannot as Trustees forgo, 
have, it will be seen, a strong moral claim to the pictures. The 
public interest in their possession by London is equally strong. 
An immensely greater number of people will enjoy them in 
London than in Dublin, including a greater number of Irishmen, 
and some of those pictures are now practically irreplaceable here. 
But why should not both London and Dublin enjoy them? The 
Trustees have felt that in spite of the past apathy of Ireland 
the students of Dublin have a claim to consideration, and they 
are ready to allow the pictures to be lent to Dublin in groups from 
time to time. Other valuable pictures might be lent in the 
intervals. If we get away from ‘claims’ and the measuring of 
fluctuating ‘intentions,’ to consider the merits, this surely is the 
best and fullest use to make of Sir Hugh Lane’s benefaction. In 
a comparatively small place like Dublin the virtue of one set of 
pictures is more or less exhausted after a period of exhibition, 
and a fresh group will bring greater stimulus to the small body 
of students interested in such things. There is another and an 
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important consideration. The codicil, if it were acted on, 


requires the provision of a gallery by the Dublin Corporation 
within five years. If this were not provided the pictures must 


be sold, and previous history gives no certainty of the provision 


being made. Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats have hitherto rejected 


all offers of a compromise, and political pressure is to be brought 


to bear in Parliament, but when the case for the Trustees is fully 
known it is in the highest degree improbable that their legal right 
will be interfered with. Will the Irish claimants pretend, or will 
anyone believe that if they had the legal and moral position of 
the Trustees they would dream of abandoning it? 


THE COLLECTION 


Let me now make clear what exactly are the contents of this 
Lane bequest. He had kept in reserve, as I have explained, a 
collection consisting of : (1) Various English pictures now at 
Belfast ; (2) various English pictures in his house at Chelsea; 
(3) what he called for short his ‘ Impressionist’ pictures, of the 
French and Italian schools. It is only this third section of a 
section that is in question. Dublin is in any case to possess 
(1) the pictures presented by modern artists or given by donors 
and by Hugh Lane himself; (2) the pictures from the Staats 
Forbes’ collection subscribed for or given by Lane, also sculptures 
by Rodin and others, and many drawings ; (3) the Belfast part of 
the ‘conditional gift’; (4) the British pictures at the Chelsea 
house, and (5) last and not least the Old Masters lent by Lane to 
the National Gallery in Dublin, and the extremely valuable 
collection at Chelsea, along with his entire residuary estate. 
London therefore is a beneficiary from Lane’s activities to a 
very small extent as compared with Dublin. The total secured 
to Dublin by Lane’s gifts and exertions must be something like 
four hundred and fifty pictures, sculptures and drawings as 
against thirty-nine given to London, without counting the large 
residuary estate. But so successfully has all this been kept in 
the background that the art critic of the Observer (January 14), 
a paper that has championed the Dublin claim, believes that 
London is to obtain the whole collection of modern art now in 
Dublin. His qualification to speak, as he does, for those ‘ who 
enjoyed the testator’s confidence’ may be judged from this 
supposition. What, then, is this ‘Impressionist’ group? It is 
small but of great value to London, because the works of some 
of the painters represented have been so completely absorbed in 
public or private collections in America and elsewhere that there 
is small likelihood of our obtaining examples to replace them. 
As I have put it elsewhere, the new foreign gallery without them 
would be ‘crippled at its start.” The collection is only partly 
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‘impressionist.’ On the list are a portrait by Ingres, a splendid 
Daumier, works by Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, Diaz, Barye and 
Boudin, by Courbet, by Fantin-Latour and Bonvin, by (the Bel. 
gian) Stevens, and an unusually good Géréme, and among its rare 
and irreplaceable pieces are a small and a large example of the great 
decorator Puvis de Chavannes. A fine portrait and a scene in the 
Tuileries gardens represent Manet, neither of his ‘ impressionist’. 
time, and an early Degas from the Rouart sale has affinities with 
precise Dutch art rather than with his more modern development, 
The really typical ‘impressionist’ picture is the Monet, typical 
because the snow scene yields a crucial illustration of colour- 
values in sunlight and shadow. There are others of the move- 
ment, Renoir, Pissarro, Berthe Morisot, and there are several 
Mancinis, whose painting, oddly enough, attracted Lane. 

The whole collection is not first-rate: it includes some 
dull or inferior work. But a collection is measured by its 
first-rate pieces. I may indicate my own feeling about 
some of these, for what it is worth, by recalling what I 
wrote about them in 1904. It was a mixture of admiration 
and satisfaction at Lane’s success combined with a touch 
of jealousy, for I saw him carry off one by one the pictures 
that, as a helpless critic, I had urged the National Gallery to 
acquire. It was in the early days of the National Art-Collections 
Fund, ahd only a Whistler could be saved in the crush of Old 
Masters. On my list was the Alfred Stevens, perhaps his 
masterpiece. The Daumier was one of two I had indicated ; the 
other went to Berlin. I inquired the price of the Manets from 
Messrs. Durand Ruel, in the faint hope that the money might 
be found ; but Lane had the immediate means of tempting their 
owners: they were exchanged, I think, for a Lancret and a 
Gainsborough. The Monet, it was hoped, might be acquired by 
Mr. Rutter’s fund. It was too costly and went to Lane, and the 
Boudin now in the National Gallery was acquired instead. The 
beautiful still-life by Bonvin had a different story. I dropped into 
Christie’s on one of those off-days when a few good things are 
to be found in poor company. I sat down beside Lane, who was 
sleepy, and complained, as usual, that he had no money, but, as 
usual, bought occasionally. When the Bonvin appeared I woke 
him up and made him buy it, and he got it for 10/. 

During the present winter the public will have an opportunity 
of judging and enjoying those pictures by some of the great men 
of the nineteenth century that Sir Hugh Lane’s foresight and 
public spirit rescued for them. Let us hope that before long they 
may be enjoyed without any shadow of contention. 


D. 8. MacCott 
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POSTSCRIPT 
Since the above was in type a final letter from Mr. Yeats has 








an appeared in the Observer (January 21), which calls for brief 
reat | notice, since the discussion in that paper has been closed. He 
. the still clings to his theory that Sir Hugh Lane’s intentions towards 
nist’ Dublin were never abandoned, though all the evidence he has 





called belongs to the period before the break. He now attempts 
(and this is, I think, his only fresh point) to prove his case by 
a ‘document Mr. MacColl cannot put aside.’ I have no desire 
to do so, because, as will be seen, it confirms my story. Mr. 
Yeats had seen Lane on the 4th of November 1913, and asked 
him to offer the pictures to Ireland once more, and he reported 
the result in a letter to Lady Gregory in the following words : 


All should be allowed to rest for the present; he [Lane] wanfed ‘ time 
to recover his enthusiasms . . . but you may be very sure,’ he said, ‘I 
have no desire to leave the present Dublin collection to represent me.’ 









me 
its 
out 






Before explaining these vague and truncated sentences I must 
refer to a previous letter of Mr. Yeats in the Spectator of the 

























ch 28rd of December 1916, which I have only recently seen. At that 
hi time Mr. Yeats had not found the ‘document’ he now quotes, 
to and gives an account of it from which we may test his recollection 
” generally : 
Id 
Lis I saw him at the time, and he made me a promise, which his aunt 
he and close friend, Lady Gregory, to whom I wrote, must have somewhere 
among her papers. After a lapse of time he would once more offer to 
- Dublin the same or better pictures, but iie wished his decision for the 
at present, for diplomatic reasons, to seem final. 
Z Now, as against this highly coloured recollection (I have 
y italicised the colour), which boils down in the letter to what we 
e | have seen, it is obviously desirable to have Lane’s own statement, 
P and that, if Mr. Yeats had asked me, I could have supplied and 
0 told him all about it. On the 12th of November 1913 Lane wrote 
» to Lady Gregory, evidently with reference to this new scheme, 
; the letter from which I have elsewhere quoted a sentence. Here 
‘ is the whole passage : 
; You give me much too much credit for my intentions towards Dublin: 





Thate the place, the people, and the ‘ gallery.’ But I am simply ashamed 
to have my name associated with a bad collection [i.e., the collection now 
in Dublin, which he here unfairly disparages) and would like to make it 
really good of a kind. I don’t think that I will ever bring back these same 
pictures, as I could best work up a fresh interest (to myself and Dublin) 
by making a fresh collection. 















The passage I have italicised tells us what was in his mind. 
He had made his will, leaving the ‘ impressionist’ pictures to 
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London, and, without telling this to Lady Gregory and Mr, 
Yeats, he put them off with the hope that he might give Dublin 
another collection. He had already damped down their efforts 
by writing to Lady Gregory on the 4th of October 1913, ‘It 
would require a miracle, or all your genius, to put the ‘‘ Gallery” 
on its legs now’ ; and on the 11th of October he made the will. 
That the idea of Dublin revived later in his own mind ig> 
undisputed, and from that time he was, like Mr. Maskelyne, 
keeping two or even three plates spinning simultaneously (London 
National Gallery, Dublin National Gallery, Dublin Corporation 
Gallery), and giving a new impetus to each when it seemed about 
to collapse. There was even a little saucer at Belfast.’ But the 
contention of Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats that only one plate 
was intended first and last to survive is clean against the 


evidence. 
D. 8. M. 





TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


EvEN now, when it almost seems as if the Empire’s.heart were 
beating, not in England, but out in France or Flanders, it is 
daily becoming of more vital importance to reach and to main- 
tain a level of industrial efficiency which may assure the nation 
that its gigantic sacrifices have not been made in vain. During 
the past two years we have been told very frequently that Britain, 
no less than Germany, is fighting for her life. If so, we must 
see to it that the life which her sons have safeguarded with their 
own does not ebb away at home, stricken by some creeping 
malady that we have not troubled to arrest. 

Now, the material iife of a nation lies very largely in its 
industrial productivity. And, to have done with metaphors, it 
is clear that after the War, until we recreate the wealth which 
war has destroyed, the purchasing power of the people will be 
small, industry will be depressed, and the amount of poverty 
and unemployment will be correspondingly great." Therefore 
the old, haphazard, and often lagging rate of output will not 
meet the new need, and unless we prefer to ‘ go under’ we must 
as a nation learn to make wealth more rapidly. What prevents 
us from doing so? 

Briefly, it is that the system by which workers are rewarded 
for their services, and the general conditions under which they 
work, are not such as to induce them to do their utmost. Rather, 
within the present system, even now, when we are striving to 
cope with the War’s, unique demands, there is ample room for 
apathy, ignorance, and inefficiency, both among employers and 
employed. 

I do not wish to enter into a theoretical discussion whether 
modern industry rests upon the best possible basis. Just now 
the urgent need is, assuming the present basis, to devise some 
better working system, which will materially increase the pro- 


1 I think industry after the War will pass through three phases : 

(1) Great dislocation for a few months; 

(2) Feverish activity for a year or two; 

(3) A long period of depression, unless active steps are taken to avert it. 
It is te this last phase that I refer above. 
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ductivity of both Capital and Labour, while improving the 
relationship between them. 

If we analyse the present situation more closely, we shall 
find that, speaking broadly, there are three reasons why workmen 
fail to do their best : 

(a) There is no strong sense of partnership between Capital and Labour. 
They are to a great extent opposing forces, suspicious of each other; and, 
far too often, the energy which should be devoted to production is wasted 
in recrimination, if not in open hostility. 

(6) Human nature, as a rule, prefers mild to strenuous activity. A 
man who is earning wages, therefore, inclines to work in a leisurely 
fashion, unless he has some strong inducement to ‘get a move on.’ A flat 
day rate of wages does not offer that inducement. 

(c) Where, on the other hand, work is paid for on a piece-rate basis, 
the workers are often (not without cause) afraid that if they do their best 
the result may be the ‘cutting’ of the piece rate. 


Let us consider these difficulties in detail. 

Dealing first with the general relation between Capital and 
Labour, it is high time to face the fact that the hope of increas- 
ing the efficiency of British industry will primarily depend on 
the extent to which employer and employed can work harmoniously 
together. But first of all they must wish to work harmoniously, 
and many of them, as yet, have no such wish. Until they have, 
the discussion of plans and methods for their more complete co- 
operation will avail but little. I emphasise this aspect of the 
question because it is fundamental. There is no chance of 
peace, and, consequently, no chance of full industrial efficiency, 
unless both masters and men really covet peace, and are deter- 
mined, so far as in them lies, to remove every occasion for strife. 
They must both set aside any personal or class bias, and recognise 
frankly and fully their own duties and the rights of other people. 
For many of us this will mean a radical change of outlook. But 
the efforts and the possible financial sacrifice which it will involve 
are the price—and after all it is not an exorbitant price—which 
we must pay for the establishment of a better industrial era, 
for national prosperity and abiding national greatness. And here, 
in passing, I should like to recall the fact that organised labour 
has recently given up many of its defensive strongholds, won 
after long years of struggle, on the express pledge of the Govern- 
ment that the old safeguards should be reinstated after the War. 
It is clear, however, that the many alterations in the conditions 
of industry which the War has brought about will make the literal 
fulfilment of this pledge extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
But it seems to me that when peace is declared employers are 
bound in honour either to facilitate the absolute fulfilment of the 
Government pledge, or to offer Labour some substantial con- 
cessions which it can accept as an adequate quid pro quo. If the 
workers have definite ground for believing that they have not 
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been fairly treated in this matter, I see no prospect of future 
harmony. 5 a 

Now, in pursuing the quest for industrial efficiency, the first 
problem that meets us is that of the level of wages. Men work, 
as @ rule, to earn wages, and unless these are satisfactory no 
cordial relationship between Capital and Labour can be expected. 
Here, the primary condition to be fulfilled is that, with the least 
possible delay, alleadult workers of normal ability shall receive» 
as an absolute minimum a reasonable living wage. By this I mean 
a wage which will enable a man to maintain a family of normal 
size in a state of physical efficiency, and allow a small margin for 
recreation and incidental expenses. With prices as they were in 
July 1914, I should place this sum at somewhere about 27s. per 
week, allowing 5s. for rent. It is, of course, far higher now, and 
it is likely to remain at a figure considerably above 27s. after 
the War. ; 

A woman should receive at least sufficient to maintain herself 
in respectable surroundings, and to allow some margin for recrea- 
tion. Assuming that a woman, if not living at home, lodges with 
a family, I should place her minimum wage, just prior to the War, 
at about 16s. Without discussing the question of equal pay for 
equal work as between men and women, I rule out the suggestion 
sometimes made, that a woman should be paid as a minimum 
enough to maintain a family. Minimum wages should be arranged 
with a view to normal conditions, and, though there are many 
exceptions, the normal condition is for the man, not the woman, 
to maintain a family. 

No doubt some firms at first could not pay these minimum 
wages. From a long and considerable experience of working 
people, I do not believe that ill-feeling would be occasioned 
in such cases by the temporary payment of lower wages, if the 
workers knew that the proprietors or shareholders were very 
strictly limiting the profits or dividends declared, and straining 
every nerve to make a more satisfactory level of wages possible. 
Rather, they would fight shoulder to shoulder with the employer 
towards that desirable end. What rightly angers them is to see 
others thriving on their privation.* 

So far we have dealt with minimum wages only. How can 
harmony be secured between Capital and those workers who com- 
mand a higher wage than the minimum? In answering this 


' question, let us first assume that the masters and men in an 


industry are all organised. In such a case the level of wage will 
be determined by bargaining between the representatives of the 

? There is much to be said in favour of legislation after the War to fix a 
universal minimum wage, or at any rate to give the workers in any industry 
the right to demand the establishment of a Trade Board. But these questions 
lie outside the scope of this paper. 
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two organisations. At present this process is often conducted 
with bitterness, and sometimes leads to strikes and lock-outs, 
But a mutual desire to arrive at a fair and reasonable agreement 
would dispel all bitterness. To-day it creeps into the negotiations 
because each party suspects that the other is considering, not the 
rights of the case, but solely its own interests. That suspicion 
in the future will have to die for lack of food! Whether in the 
name of justice, or in the name of patriotism; or in the name of ~ 
common sense, when Labour and Capital meet, the one must be 
able to postulate correctly the desire of the other to ‘ do a fair 
deal.’ Some of us, possibly, may not like at first to ‘ do fair deals.’ 
But it would soon become a habit with us, one of which the whole 
community would reap the benefit. Under the ‘ fair deal ’ régime, 
something like this would probably happen. A demand for higher 
wages would come from the workers. They would state their 
* case—possibly that the prosperity of the industry had increased, 
or the cost of living had gone up, that some allied or comparable 
trade was now paying higher wages, or that some trade, in which 
by custom the wages ruled lower, had advanced its wages. Such 
reasons lend themselves to discussion and friendly settlement, 
and applications for increased wages would, as a rule, be based 
on them, rather than on any abstract theory, e.g. that labour 
has a right to the whole product of industry. Such theories are 
firmly held by very few, and although they may float nebulously 
in the minds of a large number, they are not at present likely 
to affect the policy or demands of any appreciable mass of 
workers. 

‘When the organisation of an industry was less complete, or 
did not exist at all, the process of fixing wages would be some- 
what different. Suppose, for instance, that the workers were 
more or less organised in unions, but the masters were not 
federated. In such cases the Unions would deal with each firm 
separately. A rate of wages in the best-paying firms would soon 
be established, and this would become the standard which the 
Unions would seek to obtain for all the workers in the industry. 
There would probably remain considerable differences between 
the rates paid by different firms. The Unions would most likely 
expect the firms earning the highest profits to take the lead in the 
matter of wages; but I do not think that any serious attempt 
would be made to secure wages out of all proportion to those 
generally paid throughout the industry from any particular firm, 
simply because it happened to be earning exceptional profits. 

In a trade with no organisation of either masters or men, the 
fixing of such wages as may promote harmony between Capital 
and Labour becomes largely an individual matter, and, assuming 
mutual goodwill, should not present serious difficulties. The case 
is fundamentally the same as where wages are being fixed in 
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organised, or partly organised, trades, except that, as a rule, the 
employer is in a stronger position. 

But some employers may say ‘ Unless we fight every inch of 

nd, where shall we be in a few years? Are not the workers 
like the daughters of the horseleech, ever dissatisfied? Will not 
their demands increase as our concessions multiply ? ’ 

No doubt Labour will constantly seek to improve its position: 
But that fact need not alarm Capital. If employers meet the 
demands of the workers sincerely and sympathetically they will 
avoid the great direct loss of wealth due to strikes and lock-outs, 
and the indirect loss due to chronic friction and dissatisfaction, 
to an extent which alone would recoup them for considerable 
advances in wages. Moreover, Labour cannot demand higher 
wages than a trade can bear. This does not mean that a trade, 
or an individual business, must be ruined, or even crippled, before 
the workers believe that it cannot afford to pay a given wage. 
The closing of a single department in a mill because, under the 
new wage conditions, it could not be made to pay, would be an 
adequate danger signal to Labour to stay its hand, and if once 
confidence had been established between Capital and Labour 
such a step would be unnecessary. It would suffice for Capital to 
explain (with satisfactory evidence) why higher wages could not 
be paid. The trouble is that in the past employers have often 
declared that they could not possibly afford a given wage, yet, 
when they have been compelled to pay it, they have continued 
to trade and make their usual profits. 

I prophesy that Labour will demand higher and yet higher 
wages more insistently in the future than in the past. But its 
demands will stimulate employers to make up for any consequent 
loss by more efficient management. Labour-saving machinery 
will be introduced, organisation will be improved, better methods 
of buying and selling will be adopted, and inventive genius will 
be stimulated in all directions. Many employers will be able, 
at any rate for many years to come, both to meet Labour’s claims 
and to maintain their margin of profit. No doubt some will find 
their profits declining, and a few, through.lack of capital, lack 
of ability, or both, will fail to cope with the new conditions and 
will be squeezed out. But industry as a whole will gain in- 
calculably, and, from a national standpoint, it is obviously undesir- 
able that a small minority of inefficient and ill-equipped employers 
should be allowed to retard industrial progress. 

But though the payment of adequate wages strikes the key- 
note of industrial harmony, harmony is more than a keynote. 
At the present time, even in a ‘model’ factory where the highest 
Wages are paid, the workers remain servants. The employer, 


however kindly, practically controls their lives. He may employ 
2p2 
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or dismiss them at pleasure, work them short or long hours, and 
make rules of every description to regulate their conduct while 
at work. I am, of course, aware that where Labour is highly 
organised the employer’s freedom of action is limited to a con- 
siderable extent by Trade Union action. But even here there is 
no real spirit of partnership; the position of employer and em- 


ployed. remains that of master and servant. I do not believe - 
that any lasting harmony between Capital and Labour is possible — 


under these conditions. Can a practical alternative be sug- 
gested? This is a matter to which many thinkers, both at home 
and on the Continent, have lately been giving much attention, 
It is coming to be widely recognised that industry needs the 
infusion of a new spirit—a spirit in which Labour is regarded 
rather as a partner than as a servant. What will this change of 
outlook involve? I believe it will involve the co-operation of the 
workers with the management, practically on equal terms, in 
determining the conditions of work in any industry. 

Just what machinery must be set up for this purpose will be 


a matter for very careful consideration. It is clear that those — 


who accept the ultimate financial liability must retain the 
ultimate control. But, recognising, as we must, that Labour is 
as essential as Capital to production, and that, whether they like 
it or not, the two are committed jointly to one business enterprise, 
it seems both just and reasonable that both should have a voice 
in determining the conditions of employment. It should be 
possible to devise a scheme whereby the management of a business 
could be very considerably democratised, with advantage both to 
Labour and Capital. 

We have, so far as I know, few data in this matter, and 
experiments would have to be made tentatively, but I suggest a 
rough outline of a scheme, which might be introduced as a begin- 
ning, for the establishment in large factories of Departmental 
and also General Works Councils, consisting of representatives 
both of employers and workers. 

The constitution of a Departmental Council might be some- 
what as follows : 

Its members would be elected annually, by suffrage of all men 
over twenty-one, and all women over eighteen, who had been 
employed by the firm not less than three months and were on the 
regular staff. There should be one representative for every fifty 
workers of all ages. 

Sitting with the Council, and having equal powers with them, 
would be the manager of the department, and the overlookers, 
sub-overlookers, and chargemen. Where these exceeded the 
workers, the members, apart from the manager and head over- 
looker, would be elected by ballot amongst themselves. 

The manager of the department would be ex-officio chairman, 
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~ but he would not have a casting vote. In cases of a drawn vote 
the matter would be submitted to the director at the head of the 
department or to the general manager for decision. No important 



















7 decision of the Council would take effect until confirmed by the 
re is Board of Directors, who would have the power of veto or of 
pe referring the matter back for further discussion. 

ical The General Works Council would be constituted somewhat 
ible differently. If on the Departmental Councils there was one 
sug- representative and one overlooker for every fifty workers, the 
yme total number of representatives, in the case of a large firm, would 
on, - be too large to meet together for the consideration of matters 
the affecting the whole works—e.g. Time Office rules, disciplinary 
led methods, theft, etc. 

of Therefore the Deparimental Councils might meet (workers 
he and overlookers separately) and elect (by proportional representa- 
in tion), say, fifty members to form a General Works Council 

(twenty-five overlookers and twenty-five workers). 

be This Council should have the power of initiating discussion, but 
os would not decide on the points discussed without first consulting 
he Departmental Councils. Its chief function would be to decide on 





matters referred to it by Departmental Councils, and it would 
meet only when questions had been submitted to it by them, or 
when ten of its own members demanded a meeting, or the - 
directors wished to consult it. 

It would usually be presided over by a director, who would 
not vote. None of its decisions would take effect until confirmed 
by the Board, which would have the power of referring the matter 
back for further consideration, or of veto. Likewise the Trade 
Union might refuse to be bound by the decisions of the Council, 
and take up the question at issue with the management as it 
does at present. 

In order that the interests of organised labour may be safe- 
guarded, each Trade Union concerned should be able to nominate 
one of its members who was employed in the factory to 
attend the Council meetings. The nominee of the Union would 
be empowered to speak but not to vote. If any matter was to be 
discussed which the workers thought of sufficient importance 
to require skilled assistance and advice, they should have the right 
to be represented by a Trade Union official, not necessarily in 
the employ of the firm, who would leave the Council meeting as 
soon as the special matter calling for his presence was disposed of. 
The duties of Councils might include : 
























(1) The criticism of any piece rate not thought to be fair and adequate, 
and the consideration of suggestions for adjustment. 
(2) The regulation of the hours of work, when overtime or short time 


was necessary. 
(3) Time-office rules, and disciplinary measures to enforce them. 
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(4) The formulating of new shop rules, which when put up should be 
signed by one representative of the management and one of the workers, 


(5) The consideration, by a small sub-committee with equal repre 


sentation of workers and employers, of all serious breaches of discipline, 
and of rules (which would be executed by the overlookers) for dealing with 
minor breaches of discipline. 

(6) The consideration of complaints raised by individuals regarding 
any condition of work, and the proposal of remedies. 

(7) The discussion of all matters affecting the health of the workers, 
including the avoidance of accidents. Any recommendation made, after 
approval of a director, would be handed over to the business executive to 
carry out in the usual way. 

(8) The consideration of means of increasing the efficiency of organisa- 
tion—e.g. how to avoid the loss of time in waiting for material, etc., ete. 

(9) The supervision of canteens and mess rooms. 

(10) The organisation of all recreative activities. 


These duties roughly indicate the amount of responsibility 
with which Councils might be endowed. Most of them might not 
pass beyond the Departmental Council, but the General Works 
Council would constitute a kind of higher court. It might be 
found that at present some of the above items could not be wisely 
entrusted to either Council, while many others, not mentioned, 
would naturally fall under their jurisdiction. 

The Councils would not be responsible for such matters as— 

(1) Policy connected with buying and selling. 

(2) Appointment of overlookers or staff. 

(3) The fixing of day wages, or the level to be aimed at in fixing piece 
wages. 


The last of these three matters would be determined, as at 
present, by conference between the workers or their Trade Unions 
and the management. 

I do not advise that the workers should have any representa- 
tive on the Board of Management. Their elected representative 
might not have the qualification necessary for a seat on the 
Board, and unless he were spontaneously elected he would not 
really represent them. He would, moreover, on the Board be 
called on to deal with many financial and other matters which 
did not directly concern the workers, and with regard to which 
he probably would not have the requisite knowledge to justify 
his taking part in the decisions arrived at. 

In considering the above scheme, it may be objected that, 
in so far as the number of matters to be decided by the Councils 
would be limited, and the directors would retain the power of 
ultimate veto, the workers’ share in the management would be 
illusory. I do not think that the workers themselves would 
be of that opinion. To my mind, the proposals represent a great 
advance on existing conditions ; and I am certain that the direc- 
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tors would not lightly veto a decision of the Council which had 
been arrived at after careful discussion. Moreover, this scheme 
is only put forward as a tentative experiment. 

It may further be objected that to decide matters in this way 
is much more cumbersome than for the directors or the manager 
to decide them offhand, and issue instructions accordingly. This 
is true. But some,price must be paid for understanding and 
goodwill between Capital and Labour. Democratic government 
is generally more unwieldy than autocratic government, but the 
spirit of the age is on its side. 

One more word with regard to Trade Unions. While 
recognising the need of safeguarding their interests, I think it is 
essential to the success of any scheme of democratic management 
of a factory that the workers and the management should meet, 
not as opponents, but in a spirit of co-operation. If Council 
meetings become mere opportunities for airing grievances they 
will fail to achieve their object—the creation of a sense of partner- 
ship. Grievances must certainly be discussed, but only as items 
among the many matters calling for consideration. As previously 
stated, however, it will always remain open to a Trade Union 
to refuse to be bound by the decision of a Council, and to discuss 
the point at issue directly with the management. 

Let us pass to the second handicap upon output, namely, 
the fact that most men prefer mild to strenuous activity, and 
if paid by time incline to work in a leisurely way, unless some 
especial inducement is offered them to do otherwise. Many 

employers, when comparing their own energy with the somewhat 
indifferent attitude of their men, forget that they themselves, 
as @ rule, are working for profits, which is the same thing as 
working ‘on piece.’ Moreover, even an employer who has no 
direct interest in the prosperity of the business he is engaged in 
(e.g. @ managing director who receives a definite salary) is in a 
very different position from the labourer, or even the artisan 
paid by the day- Not only is his enthusiasm aroused by close 
personal association with those directly interested in the business, 
but he knows that sooner or later his successful administration is 
sure to be recognised in his salary, or will enable him to secure 
a higher post elsewhere. It is not so with the mere employee, 
who is often grimly conscious that however hard he works he 
will receive no higher pay. 

I doubt whether employers generally recognise the. deadening 
effect of a day wage determined, not by the efficiency of the 
individual, but by agreement with a Trade Union, or by local 
custom, and applied indiscriminately to a whole class of men. 
What motive has the man working for it, whether under a 
private employer or a limited company, to do his best? Why 
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should he force the pace, and thus involve himself in grave 
difficulties with his fellow-workmen, merely to swell the profit 
of his employer, or the dividend of shareholders whom he has 
never seen, and whose very names are probably unknown to him? 
He may have no desire to shirk his duty. But the custom of 
the shop has practically fixed the quantity of work to be turned 
out per man per day, and other men are being paid just what 
he is paid for turning out that precise quantity. Why should 
he do more? Surely, it is hardly reasonable to expect any other 
outlook ! 

This criticism does not involve a condemnation of the flat 
day rate system of payment under all circumstances. Some- 
times the task to be accomplished in a given time cannot be 
delayed or hastened : for instance, that of a timekeeper or gate- 
keeper, the driver or conductor of an omnibus, a lift-man, and 
similar occupations. But take, on the other hand, wages paid 
to bricklayers, fitters, bricklayers’ labourers, etc. In these 


trades a man has no direct inducement to excel in his work. 


He may know, indeed, that the best workmen are most likely to 
be made overlookers, and are always most secure of work; but 
that knowledge does not furnish an adequate incentive, hour by 
hour and day by day. 

No doubt in small workshops an energetic employer who has 
won the goodwill of his men may inspire them, even when work- 
ing on a fixed day wage, to do their very best. In the large 
modern factories, however, any close personal bond between em- 
ployer and individual workman becomes exceedingly rare, and 
this is especially true in respect of limited companies. There 
may be no lack of kindly feeling on the employer’s part, but it is 
physically impossible for him to enter into personal relationship 
with hundreds, or possibly thousands, of men. 

In such cases a flat day rate of payment, common to all men 
in a particular grade, or doing a certain job, is almost certain to 
have a deadening influence on the workers, sterilising energy, 
initiative and enterprise—three qualities essential to the health 
of the industry. 

No doubt something can be done in the way of ensuring a 
good output even under that system. Speaking generally, it 
peculiarly needs good oversight, not necessarily close oversight, 
but oversight by men who can inspire and stimulate those work- 
ing under them. The utmost care should be taken in the 
selection of a foreman over day workers. Again, a careful study 
should be made of the work they are engaged upon. A standard 
task should be set up which they should perform in a given time, 
and the man who failed to accomplish it should be dealt with by 
ordinary disciplinary methods. There is no doubt that much 
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“more could be done in this direction, though we must not forget 

that work which can be standardised can also, presumably, be 
paid ‘on piece.’ Where no standard task can be set—e.g. in 
new or repair work which does not occur often enough to admit 
of standardisation, some stimulus.can be given by increasing the 
wages of workers who show exceptional skill or industry. But 
even such a stimulus is much less effective than a modified system 
of piece wage. 

And now we will pass on to consider the perils and advantages 
of piece work. 

The principal reason which prevents piece workers from 
reaching their maximum efficiency is, as already stated, the fear 
that if they do so the piece rate will be ‘cut.’ This raises the 
whole question of the basis of a piece rate. It may be fixed on 
two principles. One is to adopt such a level that an average 
worker can earn a given wage, which wage is determined by 
bargaining between employer and employed. The other is, first, 
to meet the demand of the employer as representing the capitalist, 
and Jet the workman have the rest. 

The former of the two methods is almost invariably adopted. 
It obviously involves considerable difficulties in fixing piece rates. 
Not unnaturally, during the process, the workers, knowing that 
their stock of energy is, as it were, being assessed, are not in- 
clined to do their utmost. Sometimes, almost instinctively, they 
may work on the safe side of the speed they will adopt once the 
rate is fixed. Again, where new work is concerned, they do not 
at first possess the necessary skill to produce an output which 
practice would enable them to turn out with comparative ease. 

In either case the difficulty of initially fixing the rate at the 
right level is very great, while to maintain a rate which has 
been wrongly fixed would be a serious blunder. The workers 
would certainly protest against a rate which was too low, and 
employers could not continue one which involved wages greatly 
in excess of current rates for similar services. For both those 
reasons modification of the rates paid in the first instance may 
be required until experience shows that a fair figure has been 
arrived at.* But this modification may cause serious unrest, 
and, as already stated, the fear of it frequently checks 
production. 

How can these difficulties be overcome ?. 


* Some advocates of what is known as ‘scientific management’ claim that 
they have discovered a method by which piece rates can be fixed with scientific 
accuracy. A close examination of their method does not, however, support 
this claim. By careful analysis of a job, and time studies of those engaged in 
it, a closer approximation to accuracy is gained than by a rough guess of a 
foreman. But many of the principal difficulties in arriving at an accurate 
result remain unsolved. 
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I do not propose to enter into the various systems of piece 


wages, such as plain piece wage, day wage with a bonus on. 


output, collective piece (i.e. a piece wage shared by a group of 
workers), premium bonus system, etc., all of which, to a greater 
or lesser degree, give the worker a direct interest in the amount 
of output. I assume, however, that the piece rate which must 
be fixed is one which will enable a person of average capacity to 


earn a given wage in a given time. Presumably, the wage © 


aimed at has been decided by bargaining, either directly between 
employer and employed, or through the medium of a Trades 
Union. 

But, since it is quite impossible always to fix a piece rate 
accurately in the first instance, I think that the only way to 
avoid friction in its modification is to arrange that all piece 
rates shall be subject to criticism and, if necessary, to altera- 
tion by such Works Councils as I have described above, where 
they would be considered jointly by the management and 
representatives of the workers. 

I do not think that many piece workers would deny that from 
time to time piece rates must be altered—what they complain of 
is the method of procedure. But if there were frankness on both 
sides the necessary changes could be made without serious 
difficulty. I should suggest that, before any modification in a 
piece rate became operative, the proposed rate, and the reason 
for fixing it, should be submitted to the Departmental Council, 
where both workers and management would have an opportunity 
of discussing it in detail. 

Before concluding this discussion of methods of increasing 
the productivity of industry, a few words must be said on the 
question of profit-sharing. Many experiments have been tried, 
under a great variety of conditions, in systems of profit-sharing. 
A perusal of the literature on the subject, both official and other- 
wise, leaves a clear impression on my mind that, with certain 
exceptions, profit-sharing has not succeeded in bringing about 
really satisfactory relations between Capital and Labour. The 
reasons for the varying success of the system are fairly clear, 
when we remember that the contributions which the workers 
can make to the prosperity of a business (i.e. to the amount of 
the profits) are of two kinds: 


(a) The performance of their various tasks, upon lines laid down by the 
management, with energy, diligence, and intelligence. 

(6) The suggestion of improvements in processes, machinery, organisa- 
tion, or the economical use of material. 


The relative importance of the first factor varies with the 
proportion which wages bear to the total cost of production, and 
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also with the extent to which the value of the product depends 
upon the close and intelligent carrying out of rules by the 
workers, and the possibility of detecting any neglect on their 
part before serious harm results. 

Among productive industries, market gardening is a good 
illustration of those in which the diligence, care, and skill of 
the rank and file workers play a very important part in the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, and in which the proportion which wages 
bear to the total cost is high. But many industries are of a very 
different character. Frequently the cost of labour represents a 
comparatively small item in the total cost of production, and the 
character of the work is such that any lack of care on the worker’s 
part is instantly detected. In such a business, final success or 
failure depends primarily on successful direction, and skilful 
buying and marketing. 

If any systematic reward for increased energy is to be effective 
the method of calculating it should be simple and straightforward, 
it should be in direct proportion to the effort put forth by the 
worker, and it should follow quickly upon that effort. The fulfil- 
ment of these conditions is especially important where the workers 
are young, or when their education is very limited. They are not 
fulfilled in a scheme of profit-sharing. Even when labour repre- 
sents a comparatively large part of the total cost of production 
it is doubtful how far a worker’s industry throughout the year 
would be affected by the promise of a bonus, at some remote 
period, whose amount, dependent largely on circumstances over 
which he had no control, would in any case bear only a small 
proportion to the total wage. 

On the whole, I think profit-sharing. inadequate as a means 
of securing the maximum output. This can be much better done 
by well-arranged systems of day and piece wages. 

Certainly, profit-sharing might often contribute to greater 
harmony between Capital and Labour, but not always ; for some- 
times, as we have seen, owing to conditions quite beyond the 
control of an individual group, the profits might be greatly 
reduced, or disappear altogether, even when the workers had 
displayed exceptional devotion and diligence. In such a case, 
however, it would be very difficult to persuade a large body of 
men that they had not been tricked, and suspicion might be 
created rather than confidence. 

I turn to the second way in which labour contributes to the 
success of a business, namely, by suggesting new machinery or 
methods of working. Here the profit-sharing system would fail 
as an incentive. It could only offer the worker who suggested 
some valuable improvement an equal share with all his fellow 
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workers in whatever part of the profits accruing from it was 
allocated to labour. 

To my mind, the right way to set employees thinking how to 
improve machinery or methods, is to let it be generally known 
that suggestions would be welcomed by the management, and to 
give substantial immediate rewards for all suggestions adopted, 
graduated according to their value. I believe that British 
industry has lost immeasurably by failing to adopt that simple ~ 
method of stimulating the latent inventive genius of employees. 


But the most tempting rewards, the most skilfully adjusted 
system of piece rates, the most careful supervision, will not alone 
enable the nation to reach full industrial efficiency. At the risk 
of repetition I must once more emphasise the primary need for 
a better mutual understanding between Capital and Labour, for 
goodwill and candour on the part of both, and on that of the 
employer for a greater respect for the worker’s personality. 

With these we may look forward to the future of British 
industry not only hopefully but with full confidence. Without 
them it is very uncertain. . 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE 


Tue discussion of Fatigue which has taken place in the Press 
at intervals during the past few months, and which resulted in 
the first instance from the findings of the British Association 
Fatigue Committee (1915), has raised many interesting points 
which seem to demand further investigation. The present 
article is designed to provide fuller materials for discussion than 
have hitherto been available, in convenient form. It is 
largely based on matter which the writer has gathered in the 
course of the British Association inquiry; and at a time when 
the problem of overstrain is likely to arise in an acute form the 
attempt, however tentative, to further the solution of that 
problem seems justified. 

At the present crisis the manager or foreman who wishes to 
utilise the most up-to-date scientific knowledge to measure and 
counteract the fatigue of which, in its results, he is in general 
only too clearly conscious, might well fail to discover where best 
to turn for the information he requires. There are popular 
articles in the Press, or isolated discussions in trade journals. 
There are stray chapters in books on scientific management and 


"allied topics which glance chattily at the wide range of compli- 


cated issues involved—such as Miinsterberg’s chapter in 
Psychology and Industrial Efficiency or Fraser Harr‘s’s little book 
on Nerves in the Home University Library. There is the discur- 
sive pioneer work of Angelo Mosso, now largely superseded— 
though the American translation has just been reissued in Eng- 
land. There are a few special studies like that of Dr. Rivers on 
Alcohol ; America can boast Miss Goldmark’s Fatigue and Indus- 
trial Efficiency (1912)—of which one or two copies have found 
their way to England—and also some articles by Professor Lee 
and others scattered through the periodical literature of the last 
ten years. Beyond this only the most inquisitive are likely to 
venture ; yet a Bibliography of Fatigue which the present writer 
has compiled with the assistance of Mr. E. J. Dingwall, of the 
Cambridge University Library, includes 1700 entries! * 


1 One might have assumed that there were Government Reports dealing with 
so vital a problem But until within the last year this was not the case, if 
we except certain reports on accidents. In March 1916 the Ministry of Manitions 
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In the meantime, employers, foremen, and the workers 
themselves have assuredly accumulated a vast body of experience 
which, if it could be marshalled, interpreted, and interchanged, 
might be of inestimable value for the further solution of the 
problem. Science and industry have been divorced too long in 
this important field, and to-day, when the industrial world 
resounds with complaints of diminished production due to over- 


strain, the lack of co-ordination is doubly regrettable. As Dr. 


McDougall has said : 


There is no field of scientific research in which there is more need of 
co-operation between the various classes of workers, the physiologists, the 
medical men, the psychologists, and the sociologists ; there.is no biological 


problem in dealing with which it is more ‘necessary to keep in mind’ 


both the organ and the organism in all their aspects. 


The attention of those whose chief concern is with the work- 
shops in the matter of fatigue is focussed primarily on output 
and accident curves ; and, in the preventive sphere, on rest-pauses, 
Behind these familiar topics, however, lurk the more funda- 
mental questions of psychology and methodology—on which Pro- 
fessor Lee and Max Weber on the one hand, and Professor Kent 
and Mr. Sargant Florence on the other, have already thrown 
so much light. In this brief survey we cannot even touch upon 
these problems. It will therefore be more profitable to begin at 
once by setting forth the most striking evidence of fatigue in 
industry. 

The most obvious and most fruitful field for industria] research 
is of course to be found in the analysis of output and accident 
curves which are generally assumed to vary with fatigue. The 
physiological basis for this variation was discussed by Dr. Imbert 
(Montpellier) in a paper read to the Twelfth Congress of Social 
Hygiene and Demography in Brussels. He contended that as 
a result of the slowing down and decrease in the rapidity of 
muscular contractions (a physiological characteristic of fatigue), 
the speed of work—that is to say, the quantity of work performed 
during a unit of time——will diminish as the expenditure of energy 
increases and fatigue becomes more intense. It follows that an 
estimate, if not the exact measure, of the speed of work should 
provide a method, and often a very simple one, of discovering 
the existence of fatigue. Here we see the significance of output 


(Health of Workers Committee) issued a brief but valuable Memorandum 
{Cd. 8213) on ‘Industrial Fatigue and its Causes,’ which has already had 
an appreciable effect. This has been followed by Dr. H. M. Vernon’s more 
detailed statistics of output (Cd. 8344) ; while the Home Office has independently 
issued two interesting Reports by Professor Stanley Kent on Tests and Output 
respectively. A suggestive article based on this recent literature, together with 
the 1916 Report of the British Association, will be found in Engineering for 
October 6, 1916. 
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curves ; and as regards accidents, while in some cases the worker 
has no time to avoid the threatened danger, in other cases the 
occurrence is less sudden. He sees what is coming, and can often 
escape the accident by a few rapid and energetic movements of 
retreat or protection. But it is then a question of making use of a 
movement covering perhaps not more than a fraction of a second ; 
and we can thus readily see how the action of fatigue on the 
rapidity of muscular contractions will be the determining element 
in the avoidance of the catastrophe. 

Let us take this question of accidents first. To estimate 
accurately the ability of a worker to save himself one must con- 
sider not only physical fatigue. The conscious perception of 
danger is a complex act, with its origin in a peripheral excitement 
(visual, auditive, etc.), and its outcome in muscular contractions 
after intermediate cerebral operations. We can measure the 
duration of such an operation ; and it has been established that for 
a whole act relatively simple the total reaction time is notably 
longer when the organism is in a state of physical fatigue. Acci- 
dents themselves may be classified according as the human 
element enters or does not enter into them. In the causation of 
many accidents the condition of the worker is clearly an important 
element, but quite a number are equally clearly caused purely 
mechanically by explosions or electric shocks ; to which might be 
added accidents due to animals. Others are attributable to reck- 
lessness, to the inexperience of a learner, and in some countries to 
ignorance of the language in which instructions are given. But 
these dangers, mechanical or social, are present to the same degree 
throughout the day, and therefore the resulting accidents are as 
likely to happen at one hour of the day as at another. In both 


- divisions therefore accidents not due to fatigue will not alter the 


shape of the curve of accidents that were due to fatigue, but will 
simply make its ups and downs less steep. The effect of fatigue 
would therefore seem to be under-represented by the accident 
curve, but to what extent depends on the actual proportion of 
accidents that are not in any way attributable to fatigue. 

An investigation in Illinois in 1910 decided that only 17 per 
cent. of the accidents were beyond the control of the victim. The 
Departmental Committee on Accidents (1911) enumerated in 
cotton departments 1143 accidents, which fall under the following 





heads : 


Knocking against machine 154 
Kicking spinning carriage slip 134 
Falling or making false step . ‘ 200 
Caught, e.g. trapped between rollers 238 
Cut by tool in use, etc. ‘ ‘ 139 
Fainting > ; ‘ 5 
Breaking (of strap, etc.) 6 
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Cut or hit by falling td “ 


Splinters : 

Scalded or burnt 

Sprains, strains, and blisters 
Climbing on headstock - 


1143 


In over 90 per cent. of these cases the influence of fatigue is at_ 
least possible ; in only 7 per cent. is it excluded. 
Turning now to actual tables of accidents, we find the following 


relating to the cotton industry : 


Accrpents In THE LancasHIRE Corton InpUsTRY. 
Presented to the Departmental Committee on Accidents, 1908. 
Regular hours of work are 6 to 8, 8.30 to 12.30, 1.8 to 5.30. 
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The important point here is the trend of the curve in each of 
the spells of work. It is the variation between the hours of the 
spell which reveals the state of the worker. To take another 
instance : 


AccIDENTs IN ManuFAcTURING INDUSTRY IN THE Stars oF ILLINOIS, 
1911, 1912, 1913. 


Reports of the Illinois Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
Usual hours of work are about 7 to 12 and 1 to 5. 


Total Number of 
Hour of Da: 
SS ORS pea 
8to 859. : 5 . : N ; 970 
9to 959 . F . : : ‘ - 1276 
10t0 10.59. ; r : ‘ ‘ - 1485 
llto 11.59. : ; ‘ ‘ : - 1438 
lto 159... . = ae : ‘ ‘ 886 
2to 2.59 . > . £ oe © - 1253 
3to 359 . ‘ . ‘ f - 1382 
4to 459. . ‘a ; . a - 1327 


It is not the hour of the day but the hour of the spell which 
is significant. These figures are typical of the records now at our 
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disposal, and one of the most valuable features of the British 
Association report was the collection of such figures from a wide 
range of occupations, carefully checked in all doubtful points. 
Hitherto published figures have been astonishingly unreliable 
owing to the carelessness with which the time distribution of 
accidents had been recorded in relation to varying shop practices. 

We may here pause to note the world-wide importance of 
accidents in industrial life. Thus in America, where the subject 
has received the most careful attention, the U.S. Bureau of 
Labour Statistics (Bulletin No. 157) has just made a conservative 
estimate of fatal industrial accidents at 25,000, and the number 
of serious non-fatal accidents at 700,000. This is for a population 
of industrial wage-earners estimated in 1913 at 30,760,000 males 
and 7,200,000 females. Since Mr. Hoffman, who is responsible 
for the estimate, has only included in his serious accidents those 
involving illness-or disability of more than four weeks, the total 
‘ casualty list’ must considerably exceed 1,000,000 annually, and 
many authorities have placed it even higher. J. B. Andrews 
(writing previously to 1914) remarks pointedly that ‘industry 
maims more men than war ever did. Moreover, the resultant 
suffering and denial of opportunity to the wives and children of 
the daily increasing numbers of the prematurely dead and of the 
industrially maimed and handicapped for life are beyond computa- 
tion.’ Or as Professor Henderson puts it : ‘ Who can set a price 
on mangled limbs, tortures of men caught in cog-wheels and 
bands, sawed asunder in mills, and the sorrow, anxiety, and 
despair of their impoverished families?’ 

The industrial cost of accidents is however quite sufficient of 
itself to make any reduction in their number desirable from a 
business point of view. And that fatigue plays a large part in 
causing them can be still further emphasised by the following 
considerations : attention is clearly the chief essential for effi- 
ciency in all processes where accidents are of frequent occurrence. 
Psychologically, we may say: Attention increases the quickness 
of entrance of a sensation to consciousness and shortens the reac- 
tion time. Memory is strongly influenced by attention in each of 
its three processes, Retention, Recall, and Recognition. Action 
in general is dependent on sensation, and since attention controls 
the entrance of sensations it also controls action. All Choice is 
the result of attending to one of two possible sensations or ideas 
with its corresponding movement. 

Hence wherever a diminution of efficiency is due to the relaxa- 
tion of attention, there the influence of fatigue may at least be 
suspected—and, conversely, wherever the existence of fatigue is 
established, there we may anticipate a correspondingly inefficient 
functioning of the various activities which are thus fundamentally 

Vor. LXXXI--No. 480 28 
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conditioned by attention. The field thus opened for industrial 
investigation is wide indeed, and we may here elaborate what 
has been stated above by the account which Bogardus has given 
of the difficulty of maintaining the tensions which are guiding 
the given activity. It is not possible to maintain one set of 
tensions long without physiological changes taking place. These 
may come to consciousness in the form of sensations of fatigue, 
and in this case there is a change of attention to the point of origin 
or to the sensations themselves, and vigilance over muscular 
movements is temporarily suspended. 


In the case of monotonous division of labour where the workman must 
attend continually to one single uninteresting point or part of a machine 
the same neural-muscular apparatus must be used, the same tensions 
must be maintained. The difficulty of maintaining this situation with 
little, if any, variation becomes increasingly great. If the task in hand 
requires constant attention, increasing muscular inaccuracy is likely 
to result—immediately due to the effects of fatigue on attention. The 
degree of muscular inaccuracy is determined partly by the inability 
of muscles to respond—and partly by the inability of the neural apparatus 
to attend to the movements of the given muscles. 


The effect of monotony and great speed is best realised in the 
bald account of some process which one worker repeats thousands 
of times daily—such as occurs for instance in the making of a small 


sickle section, where a man 


feeds metal sheets into a machine that cuts them out in a three-cornered 
form, 20,000 per day . . . one motion is required for each sheet. The 
two holes of the sickle section, when punched, are slightly enlarged on one 
side to receive the head of the rivet, 7000 per day. Along one side of 
the room in which the edges of the sickle section are bevelled is arranged 
a row of grindstones six feet across. In front of these whirring stones 
is seated a line of powerful, heavy-faced men, not a spark of animation 
in their faces. They are each doing the same thing; they drop one of 
these plates into the slot of the frame, shove the frame against the rapidly 
revolving stone, and then draw it back; drop, shove, draw back;.. . 
5000 times each day. In the room where the sections are serrated, a row 
of young men stand, feeding machines which run at great speed and with 
deafening noise. These machines cut the teeth on the bevel edge of the 
plates, 7000 plates a day. 


Such oft-repeated operations in connexion with dangerous 
machinery are of course found in the manufacture of nearly every 
article which we see around us: in piano, chair, watch, car, 
sewing-machine, and so forth. And the way in which accidents 
result from the inevitable failure of attention and control in long 
spells is seen in any topical description of accidents not directly 
due to faulty machinery. Here are a few taken from actual 
records : ‘ Did not get her hand away soon enough and thumb 
was caught between billets.’ ‘Placed his finger too close to the 
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cutter in putting in a piece of work.’ ‘Got his fingers under the 
die when it came down.’ ‘Caught hand under punch.’ ‘In 
some manner he got the small finger of right hand against the 
saw while the same was in action.’ ‘ Did not get his hand out of 
the way in time and his fingers were caught between plunger and 
edge of socket.’ ‘ His hand slipped over the guard and caught 
in the knife.’ ‘The injured accidentally placed his finger too 
close to the cutter in putting in a piece of work.’ ‘Hand slipped 
on to rip-saw.’ ‘ Her finger slipped into the gear of her machine,’ 
and soon. Any such collection of descriptions, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the psychological facts stated above, should be sufficient 
to show the close relation of accidents to fatigue suggested by 
the figures we have just examined. Some further points of interest 
bearing on these figures may most profitably be considered in 
connexion with the question of output, to which we next proceed. 


Our account has assumed so far that the meaning of the term 
fatigue required no discussion. That, however, is by no means 
the case, and in particular the distinction between objective and 
subjective fatigue is essential to a proper understanding of factors 
in the curves we are considering. The study of fatigue has 
hitherto been confined so largely to special forms of mental fatigue 
or to the fatigue of isolated groups of muscles, that many current 


‘ definitions are of little use for industrial purposes. Lagrange, 


who was concerned with practical medical problems and com- 
plains justly that previous definitions have been unduly narrow, 
to the great detriment of a comprehensive study of the question 
in actual life, proposed the following : 


A diminution of the functional power of the organs provoked by an 
excess of work accompanied by a characteristic sensation of malaise. 


And Dr. Rivers, who approached the question from the point 
of view of method, and deprecates any ambitious analysis in the 
present state of our knowledge, describes fatigue as 


A condition of lowered capacity for work, which follows or occurs 
during the performance of work of which it is the direct result. 


With regard to these definitions we may remark that from the 
point of view of general industria] research they are still both too 
narrow. For, if a worker, whether overworked or not, has 


failed to secure the minimum of rest normally required for 
removing fatigue he will come to his daily task ‘fatigued’ in a 
legitimate sense of the word. Hence, if we are not to overlook 
important considerations in practical life, we must describe fatigue 
at the least as 
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A diminution of the capacity for work which follows excess of work, 
or lack of rest; and which is recognised on the subjective side by a 
characteristic sensation of malaise. dif 


We do not find, however, that any psychologist has actually 
formulated such a definition, though Lee has come nearest to its 
adoption, and we may follow him entirely in the account which 
Ss he gives of the gradual onset of fatigue : 

i During the first stage our working power gradually increases; during 
the second it remains approximately stationary at a high level; during 


{ the third it gradually decreases. During the first stage our performance 
i is at first distinctly up-hill work; we find it difficult to concentrate 


our attention; we feel already fatigued ; we could easily give up and do Co 
i no more. But surprisingly enough, if we keep on we find the work 
, getting easier; we can accomplish more and more, seemingly without 
greater effort; we seem to be breaking through barriers that have hin- 
dered us; our sensations are agreeable; we say that we are getting our 
second wind ; we feel new courage and no longer care to give up. Before 
i we realise it we have gotten our second wind and have passed into the 
second stage ; our working power is at its best, and we continue to labour, 
, heedless of time; if we attempt to philosophise, we are only conscious 
of the fact that our labour is easy and our burden light. But this stage, 

though it may be long continued, ultimately gives place to the third . 

stage when we realise that our powers, after all, are limited, that work 
is hard, that either we must put forth greater efforts or our output 

diminishes, and that we are really tired. ps 

These three stages correspond to those in the isolated muscle “ 

itself. sic 

The stage of getting our second wind is when our fatigue substances tic 

are in minute quantity, and they gradually augment our physiological le; 

irritability and our output of energy. The stage of our best work is th 
when irritability is at its highest, we have a store of oxidisable fuel, 

and toxic products have not yet begun to exert their deleterious action. all 

The stage of fatigue is when our fuel is becoming exhausted, its waste 8p 

products are clogging the furnaces, and physiological irritability is low. pa 

m 

It is these three stages which we may expect to find revealed cu 

in industrial records whether of accidents or output, though the Ty 

record is generally complicated by other factors which we must of 

enumerate in due course. But before proceeding to the problem ch 

as to how far other factors than fatigue may be responsible for di 

variations in accident distribution let us consider the parallel case wl 

of output. That output varies with fatigue is of course already af 

assumed in the definition of fatigue as a diminution in the is 

capacity for work, but the following tables take the matter a It 

step further : er 

A.—Ovrpur 1n Trn Sonperine on A Prece Wace. de 

A sum of three records of output per worker per day taken at three sp 


different factories and representing a total of 143 working days. 
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B.—Ovtrvut in Trn Lasennine on a Precs Wacs. 


A sum of three records of output per worker per day taken at two 
different factories and representing a total of 46 workshops. 


Morning Afternoon 
— ,-— —_ 
Hour of Number of Hour of Number of 

Spell is (Tins 2 Spell . r Tins 2 
Ist . . 111.06 593.7 Ist’ . . 119.43 602.6 
2nd. . 167.44 669.0 2nd . . 165.42 622.9 
ard t(‘(‘“ . 159.59 687.9 3rd __. - 163.23 611.0 
4th. . 157.27 624.7 4th . . 165.95 611.0 
Sth . . 138.96 5743 


Output or Semi-automatic Sramrinc Press. 
Collected in the U.S. Report on Women and Child Wage-earners, Vol. VII. 
Hours of work are 7 to 11.30, 12 to 4.30. 


at of id Total per Hour 
8to 9 . ; / P ; P . 39,855 
9 to 10 ‘ ; ‘ ; : : . 40,201 

10 to 11 : : i . , : . 40,316 

ll to 11.30... ; d : : ; . 42,234 

12to 1 ; ; : ; ¥ F . 39,156 
lto 2 ; ‘ , : ‘ ; . 40,592 
2to 3 ; ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 41,258 
3to 4 , : 2 : ; . . 40,373 
4to 430 . : 42,010 


We see here, as in the accident records, the evidence of those 
psychophysical factors which psychologists (following Kraepelin) 
have distinguished under the names Incitement, Practice, and 
Spurt. Incitement (which is the process of warming-up occa- 
sioned by the work itself shortly after commencement) and Prac- 
tice (which increases speed, rapidity, certainty, and regularity, 
leaving the will free for application elsewhere) militate against 
the influence of fatigue until Lee’s ‘third stage’ is reached. At 
all stages variations in the record may be caused by a Spurt, or 
special spontaneous effort to increase tension and speed; but 
particularly towards the end of a spell, when the tired feeling 
makes the worker conscious of a falling off. Accident and output 
curves are, however, not affected by these stages in the same way. 
The main change recorded in output variations is clearly change 
of speed, while, as we have seen, accident-rate variations are 
chiefly correlated with attention and muscular control. The 
difference is particularly noticeable in the early part of a spell, 
where Practice, though it increases speed and output, does not 
affect the number of accidents ; and also at the end, where there 
is need of a still further distinction of considerable importance. 
It is customary to recognise a special form of Spurt known as the 
end-spurt, which occurs where a worker makes a special effort to 
do his best before finally leaving off. The evidence for such a 
spontaneous effort would of course be found chiefly where piece 
wages are the rule, but in the case of output it is less frequent 
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than might be supposed. What is remarkable, however, is a fre- 
quent diminution of accidents at the end of a spell, where speed 
itself appears not to be similarly influenced. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to distinguish a special state, automatically created by 
the impending rest, whereby attention and control (with which 
accidents and not output are primarily correlated) are braced up, 
and danger better perceived and more quickly avoided. It is, in 
fact, not an instance of spurt, but must be compared with the ~ 
state of Incitement induced by the ‘settling in’ at the beginning 
of the spell, and may therefore not inappropriately be termed 
* Excitement.’ 

lt is the behaviour of the curve in the final period of the spell 
that has led the British Association Committee to one of its most 
important recommendations, viz. the introduction of pauses on a 
scientific principle to obtain the maximum benefit in relation both 
to Excitement and Practice. A pause has a favourable effect on 
the accident record in two ways : it decreases accidents at the end 
of the spell, and (provided the effects of practice are not lost and 
thereby counterbalance the gain) it enables the worker to start 
anew with all the advantages which accrue from rest and fresh- 
ness. The possibilities in any given shop or process can only be 
determined after analysis of accident and output records with 
special reference to these essential factors of Incitement, Practice, 
End-spurt, and Excitement. The pauses introduced may then 
succeed in eliminating that steep rise in the curve which is so 
costly a feature of nearly all our records to-day. 

A few words may be added here as to certain possible factors 
in the time distribution of accidents and output which may some- 
times influence the record independently of the state of the worker. 
The most important of these is undoubtedly lighting. The distri- 
bution of accidents over the day, for instance, may often be influ- 
enced by the growing invisibility of danger-points, and accidents 
per man seem to be higher at night than by day. As regards 
output, the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin found that a steel 
plant, by just changing its system of lighting, could increase its 
output at night by over 10 per cent. It is also clear that while 
output may be influenced by many kinds of factory conditions 
which occur throughout the day (continuity, cleaning up, waiting 
for materials, short-time orders, etc.), accident-distribution will 
depend to some extent on the magnitude of the output and on the 
kind of process. The greater the output the greater the exposure 
to accident, while if at certain times of the day more dangerous 
work is undertaken, as in the case of founders who cast about 
3 P.M., accidents will vary without reference to fatigue. The 
investigator must therefore be aware of such considerations, 
which, however, are not in the main difficult to allow for. 
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After this discussion of the effect of fatigue itself, we may turn 
to the predisposing conditions which in any given case may assist 
or impede the influence of fatigue. These will be due either to 
the Conditions of the Worker, to the Nature of the Work, or to 


the Surroundings. 
(a) THE WORKER 


Such factors as Age, Sex, Training, and Type, or Capacity, 
are here grouped with the equally important influences of Sleep, 
Food and Alcohol, Clothing, Sexual relations, Recreation, and 
Travelling. We may here single out one or two points for special 
comment in this list. At the present time there is very little 
agreement as to the part which sex differences may play in rela- 
tion to efficiency, and the sudden increase of the employment of 
women on munitions work should afford a favourable opportunity 
for reaching more definite conclusions. It is generally stated that 
women have a greater reserve fund of energy than men, and that 
therefore they can perhaps temporarily withstand the exhausting 
effects of overtime better than might be expected. At the same 
time it is contended that the effects of overstrain are more injurious 
and more lasting in the case of women, and especially girls. The 
importance of a careful study of this question, which is briefly 
emphasised in Miss Hutchins’ recent volume on Women in 
Modern Industry, cannot be over-estimated. As regards training, 
no one who reads Kerschensteiner’s account of the Trade School 
movement in his The Schools and the Nation can fail to recognise 
its significance here. Of the other factors it need only be men- 
tioned that the Alcohol problem, which has been obscured by so 
much heated discussion, is now at last receiving an exhaustive 
practical treatment in the Study of the Effects of Alcohol on 
Man at the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory (Vila Street, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A.). In the meantime it may be noted that the nega- 
tive results of Dr. Rivers are frequently supposed to have an 
immediate practical bearing on Temperance in industry. Dr. 
Rivers would probably be the first to disclaim any such application 
of his experiments, which, however, serve to expose the rashness 
of certain temperance enthusiasts in their indiscriminate appeal 


to science. 
(b) Taz Worx 


It has already been pointed out by several reliable observers 
that one cannot accept more than broad conclusions with 
regard to the very important problem of mechanical work. 
The main fallacy against which we must be on our guard is a 
loose use of the word ‘ monotonous.’ The essential characteris- 
tics of a process are the degrees of complezity, uniformity, 
frequency, and regularity which it involves. How far so- 
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called monotonous work really affects efficiency depends very 
largely on the individual worker. Some types seem actually to 
prefer uniform and frequently occurring work, but we may never- 
theless distinguish between various ultimately fatiguing affections, 
viz. Worry, by complexity of actions in combination with great 
frequency and little regularity of recurrence ; Strain, by a com- 
bination of great frequency and little uniformity; the helpless _ 
feeling of being Driven, by a combination of great frequency and 
great regularity of recurrence ; and lack of Interest, by that com- 
bination of great uniformity and great regularity usually coupled 
with a complete absence, due to factory or economic organisation, 
of intelligibility or purposiveness in the work. Very important in 
this respect is the power of the worker to fall in with the rhythm 
of the machine or the process. This is clearly shown by the prac- 
tice of singing while at work, and all the other rhythmic devices 
which Biicher has described for us as they occur throughout the 
course of history. The present state of our knowledge in relation 
to the influence of the factor—work—is ably and fully discussed 
by Max Weber, whose essays are likely to appear before long 
in English. The ever-increasing introduction of mechanical 
devices is naturally increasing the frequency of the recurrence of 
any unit operation. On the other hand, there is still a wide 
variation in the uniformity of any one worker’s occupation. The 
addition of mental strain to physical work is an essentially modern 
development, and complexity almost always involves over a long 
spell a degree of strain and concentration whose results are seen 
in the accident figures we have already discussed. It is hard to 
counteract such effects otherwise than by pauses, but many of the 
predisposing conditions may be neutralised by external changes 
to which, under the heading of Surroundings, we next proceed. 


(c) SURROUNDINGS 


We have now enumerated the main influences in the nature of 
the Work and the State of the Worker, which, apart from Sur- 
roundings, might predispose to fatigue. Under Surroundings we 
may group all those conditions, whether natural, or social, or in 
the factory itself, which must be taken into account when studying 
output or accident curves. As regards natural conditions, Pro- 
fessor Huntingdon, of Yale, has recently traced the variations in 
mental and manual work during the course of the year. From 
piece-earning figures collected over the years 1911-1914, he 
concluded ‘that people’s energy varies 10 or 15 per cent. from 
season to season,’ and accordingly he correlates his yearly output 
curve with the variations in light, open-air life, and temperature 
that different seasons involve. 
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There is also room for further investigation of the relative 
value of day and night work. The following accident frequency 
rate is recorded in a large iron and steel-making plant by the U.S. 
Department of Labour, 1915 : 

Department. rae TMiabt 
Blast furnace . d . : : ; 204 229 
Steel works . . ; : . : 218 224 
Rolling mills . : : : ? ‘ 150 160 
Mechanical © / : ; : ; : 122 389 
Yards ‘ ; 6 oa ‘ 139 399 
Other departments ? ; z : \ 69 227 
For total plant é : 142 214 

Lighting may, however, ‘iia a sini ik as we have already 
suggested ; and certain isolated output records have even indicated 
a higher working capacity by night than by day. The present 
night-shifts on munitions might afford valuable evidence here if 
not taken only over short periods. It is even possible that if, 
contrary to expectation, efficiency is found to be higher by night, 
some efficiency engineer may try to persuade humanity to slave 
by night and slumber by day—which suggests at least one limita- 
tion to the untempered conclusions of scientific management ! 

The influence of social conditions, in so far as they are not 
already included in the habits and recreation of the worker, 
requires no special mention. But under factory conditions we may 
enumerate especially 

(i.) Factory Hygiene. 


Temperature LS Me 
Hamidity t Ventilation 


Light. 

Room. 

Noise. 

Smell. 

(ii.) Factory Organisation. 

Incentives to speed or quality. (Types of payment.) 

Interest in the work. 
Of these we may choose as an illustration the first, viz. Ventila- 
tion. Recent research, according to the British Association 
report, seems to have resolved different degrees of Ventilation as 
different degrees of heat and moisture combined. Professor Lee’s 
summary of the position is that much experimentation has shown 
that the evil results of confinement in improperly ventilated rooms 
are caused not by the presence of toxic products of respiration 
but by the heat and the humidity combined. 

Paul found that with human beings enclosed in a hot and humid 
experimental chamber, the unpleasant symptoms began to appear within 
a few minutes, and before there was time for the accumulation of supposed 
poisonous gases. When the air of the chamber was put into motion the 
temperature of the skin fell, the unpleasant symptoms disappeared very 
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quickly, and the subject felt as if fresh air had been supplied. When 
the subject had been confined for a considerable time, and the symptoms had 
become well developed; the breathing of pure air through a tube passing 
from the subject’s face through the wall of the chamber to the outside 
brought no relief. When, on the other hand, an outsider with his hody 
surrounded by fresh air breathed from a tube the vitiated air of the 
chamber, no unpleasant symptoms appeared. Such facts make it clear 


that the symptoms are due to the action of the vitiated air, not on the 


lungs but on the skin. 


It is particularly in regard to the accurate study of environ- 
ment that science and industry may work hand in hand with great 
advantage. Laboratory experiments are often conducted under 
conditions too far removed from everyday life to be of immediate 
practical value. Indeed, as regards most laboratory experiments, 
it may be asked what is the value for industrial purposes of 
experimental work which does not reproduce the actual processes 
and machinery of the factory itself? On the one hand we have 
the very natural objection that any abstraction from the actual 
conditions must to some extent vitiate the applicability of the 
results obtained. On the other hand Miinsterberg has pointed out 
that unless concrete situations are reproduced in toto we can 
never be sure that the omission is not an essential factor; and 
therefore urges the necessity of concentrating on the essentials of 
the process involved—e.g. in the case of street-car accidents, a 
peculiar strain on the attention, etc. 

It is obvious that such a selection of essentials may be of the 
greatest value for the study of fatigue in certain cases, especially 
where attention is involved. On the other hand, there are many 
other kinds of operations which are simple enough to reproduce 
in toto, and which can be better studied under laboratory con- 
ditions than in the actual factory. Particular interest attaches to 
the controlled experiments of Bogardus in Chicago designed to 
get a degree of monotony, speed, and strain equivalent to that 
produced by a longer spell of similar operations in the factory. 
As regards investigations in the factory itself, physiological tests, 
such as those of Professor Kent, having hitherto proved some- 
what inconclusive, the value of output and accident records is 
all the more obvious, and might probably be enhanced still 
further by a judicious use of the ergograph (Mosso’s invention 
for recording the course of fatigue) in the case of selected 
subjects. 

Much of the most convincing evidence of the evil effects of 
fatigue is, however, to be found neither in the laboratory nor in 
the factory. They are of a nature too far-reaching to be 
susceptible to scientific investigation at the moment. 

Although [says Professor Lee] exact researches are here needed, there 
are probably few physiological functions that are not affected unfavour- 
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ably by the prolonged and excessive activity of the muscular and the 
nervous systems. In such a condition the normal action’ of the tissues 
may easily give place to pathologic action, as is illustrated by the fever 
resulting from over-exertion. Fatigue undoubtedly diminishes the resist- 
ance of the tissues to bacteria and also predisposes the individual to 
attacks from diseases other than bacterial. Specific investigation in its 
relation to pathologic conditions is, however, sadly lacking. 


Now, however, the work which has recently been undertaken 
by Abbott is likely to throw light on dark pleces; and the more 
accurate records of insurance cases may also do much to establish 
the actual effect of fatigue on disease, and in social life. The 
financial loss to industry from such fatigue effects at the present 
time may be gathered from the statement of Dr. C. M. Mitchell, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., of Stafford, last April : 


Over and over again I have had before my notice cases of men who, as 
the result of working overtime for several weeks, have had to go on the 
sick list, with the result that those men have been missing from the work 
sheet for an average of, speaking from memory, some nine to fourteen 


days. 

This brings us to a very important aspect of the fatigue 
problem which is too frequently overlooked. The fatigue which 
results from any given task is too often regarded as something 
which is removed by a pause or daily rest. We dismiss it and 
proceed to study the next day’s work afresh. In the laboratory 
this is particularly the case. But in ordinary life we are only 
too familiar with the results of overstrain which are not cured 
by the rest which each day happens to have allowed; and Mr. 
Graham Wallas has well pointed out that the effects of fatigue 


are not completely done with when they have, for the moment, been over- 
come by rest. If an habitual action is often repeated up to the point of 
fatigue, the nervous system is apt to lose its power of recovery. Just when 
the violin student or the typist is bringing her technique to absolute com- 
pletion, violinist’s or typist’s ‘cramp’ may come on, and the nervous 
system may refuse to repeat the habitual act. Something of the same 
kind seems to happen from time to time in the process of forming intel- 
lectual or emotional habits. When the monk has, by intense and continued 
effort, made himself able to realise at will the object of his adoration, 
something snaps, and he can do so no more, 


In industry it is not very frequently that anything ‘snaps’ 
so that the worker can do no more; more often we get the 
phenomenon of accumulated fatigue, the slow attrition of the 
system as it descends through various levels of efficiency, or 
succumbs to disease against which its defences have been 
removed. This is, of course, particularly the case with over- 
time, where over-exertion is seldom compensated in the manner 
assumed by tradition, since such rest as comes eventually comes 
too late, and for too short a period. As Miss Goldmark has 
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well said: ‘Fatigue let run is a debt to be paid at compound 
interest.’ And the same spirit of accumulated fatigue will 
naturally occur when the minimum of rest and sleep required to 
work off the normat fatigue of ordinary work is curtailed or in 
any way interfered with by social conditions. 

In such cases of accumulated fatigue the worker starts the 
day with a deficit, and efficiency is correspondingly below its 
proper level, not less than in cases of lack of training or mal- © 
nutrition. It is at least an open question whether industry as a 
whole is not carried on under conditions which involve this 
detrimental accumulation in a large number of cases—quite 
apart, that is to say, from other influences distinct from fatigue 
which militate against maximal efficiency. 

We have here a possible effect of fatigue which would not 
necessarily reveal itself in the work curve as studied during a 
given period in a given factory; and the evidence for the 
existence of such fatigue—apart from a commonsense inference 
from the lessons of everyday life and of the laboratory—must 
be sought in the experience of firms which have endeavoured 
to eliminate predisposing factors as far as is humanly possible; 
and in the evidence as regards social irritability and disease to 
which we next proceed. 

We may here pause to recall one of the wisest utterances of 
the War—from a letter by Lord Sydenham, which appeared in 
The Times in September 1915 : 


At this time of supreme national effort [he wrote] it is vital that the 
conditions of labour—of brains and muscle alike—should be such as to 
prevent cumulative fatigue which may be palliated by spirits, to conserve 
the energies of the workman and to enable him to give his best to the 
service of the State without mental or physical deterioration. In the 
more difficult time which will follow the War the need for increasing 
economic production and at the same time for jealously guarding the 
public health will be forced upon the nation by inexorable necessity. The 
great principle of compulsory rest which Moses taught to mankind 
urgently calls for scientific application to lives far more strenuous and 
more complex than those of the Israelites. 


Clearly the wider social effects of fatigue are not really of 
less importance to the business man than to the social reformer. 


Fatigue [says Professor Seashore in his Psychology in Daily Life] 
is one of the commonest signs of inefficiency. Tired mother, tired father, 
tired teacher, tired preacher, tired clerk, tired president, tired servant, 
tired master—tired not only in the evening, but often all day; tired, not 
from excessive work, but usually from wrong methods and habits of 
work ; not always a healthy fatigue after a day’s normal work, but a 
chronic weakness, languor, ‘ living at the tips of one’s nerves.’ Too often 
the home, school, the workshop, the office, the social gathering, and the 
Government are in the hands of tired people showing all the signs of 
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nervous fatigue and the resulting irritability. | With nervous strain 
comes nervous instability, and from this many sorts of ‘vicious circles’ 


develop. 


The effect of the War will certainly not be in the direction 
of decreasing these evils, and the present crisis has already 
familiarised us with the relation of overstrain to disease. 
Fatigue, in fact, can become, if it has not in part already 
become, a form of social Disease. And it is worth while for 
firms seriously to consider its share in creating a form of 
‘irritability’ very different from the physiological irritability 
referred to above—the ‘labour unrest’ which is often mani- 
fested apparently without a constructive policy or a definite 
grievance. The grievance is, however, perfectly natural when 
it is properly understood as the result of a cumulative neglect of 
hygienic and humane conditions of labour, never perhaps exceed- 
ing the limits of the law or of the agreement, but yet in the 
highest degree prejudicial to the interests both of the worker and 
the employer. It is not here a case of some definite demand 
which can be discussed, nor of a series of definite demands 
involving a reconstitution of the structure of industry. The 
social irritability which results from fatigue is neither an appeal 
to force nor an appeal to theory; it is merely a cause of bad 
feeling, misunderstanding, and inefficiency; and harmful in all 
its forms to the best interests of everyone concerned. 

Of equal importance is the general predisposition to Disease 
which fatigue induces. Once more, to take an instance from 
America, where interest in the matter has been actively aroused, 
Professor Irving Fisher recently stated that the minimum annual 
cost of serious illness in the United States was about one and 
a half billion dollars, and added: ‘The economic waste from 


“undue fatigue is probably much greater than the waste from 


serious illness,’ and Professor Lee’s comment is as follows : 


If the warnings of fatigue are not heeded, it may prove a serious 
affliction. By reason of its inhibition of activity it is a potent scciological 
force. It is one of the causes of misery and poverty and disease; it is 
an inciter of crime ; it has helped to lose battles ; it has limited industrial 
expansion. Unfortunately cases of illness and disease due to fatigue are 
not recorded to-day as fatigue products; some day it is to be hoped a 
more serviceable system of classification in the matter of industrial 
disease and breakdowns will be adopted, and the immense importance of 
the influence of fatigue on efficiency thus once more clearly illustrated. 


At the present time the danger of overstrain is naturally 
very much increased. And as the Manchester Guardian has 
said : 

If it is right that labour should be reproached for any hesitation about 
putting its last ounce of work which is vital at this time, it is equally 
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right that the nation should be reminded of the perils that attend crying 
‘patriotism’ and creating overstrain.’ 








the method adopted by many to raise their output was to lengthen 
the working day and reduce the number and lengths of the breaks. This 
tendency was exemplified by a bench of amateur magistrates, themselves 











had worked a girl for thirty-six hours on end.* 








Yet there comes a time when undue overtime and speeding 
up defeats its own ends. The effect on labour has been thus 








Transport Workers’ Federation : 


With the speeding up and the general intensification of highly skilled 
occupations like boiler-making and engineering there must surely be a 
stage where the strain reaches the breaking point. With rivetters the 
work is simply destructive of body and nerve, and-after a few hours of 
such toil recuperation is imperative. In the more highly-skilled operations 
of engineering, requiring dexterity of hand and keenness of eye, to go 
on after a number of hours exemplifies the law of diminishing returns. 
Following upon the trying ordeals of excessive overtime and speeding 
up, men of lesser self-restraint desire a stimulant, and this has the effect 
that is produced by throwing straw on a fire. 






































There is probably little chance at present of materially 
reducing hours of labour, but the debilitating effects of long 
spells in the long run cannot be too carefully borne in mind. 
The inefficiency of Sunday work has already been realised 
sufficiently for the Minister of Munitions to have decided 
(October 6, 1916) upon its prohibition wherever possible. A 
very interesting account of a three-shift system which opens up 
various possibilities appeared in a recent number of Engineering, 
though the introduction of suitable pauses is by no means 
equally easy in all industries, especially in those few cases where 
the material would spoil if the process were interrupted. 

It may be well to remark here that none of the general 
problems we have been considering are peculiar to industry. 
They are problems which may also concern the psychologist in 
his research into the nature of fatigue, the schoolmaster in his 
efforts to obtain the best results from his pupils, and the medical 
man, whether he be the general practitioner who is concerned 
with all the ailments which flesh is heir to, or the specialist 
whose concern is chiefly with those who suffer from overstrain 
through mental as opposed to physical labour. All these three 
classes can.contribute to that comparative study of fatigue from 
which the business man and the legislator may derive so much 
advantage. But for the employer and foreman themselves there 


? September 13, 1915. * Ibid. Sept. 27. 







































































Of course when Government demands pressed upon employers 


employers, who on ‘ patriotic’ grounds refused to convict an employer who 


summed up by Mr. Robert Williams, Secretary of the National 
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is a very wide field for assistance, and one of the most important 
ways in which they can contribute to an understanding of the 
problems now in urgent need of solution is by the keeping of 
accurate records relating to output and accidents. In the case 
of accidents, the present form of Government inquiry would 
be more useful if in every instance the actual times of beginning 
and stopping work and of breaks were declared. As things are, 
it is impossible to discover from official records how many men 
are at work at any given hour. A fall in accidents at any 
period may therefore be due solely to a decrease in the numbers 
actually at work. Even so capable a body as the Departmental 
Committee on Accidents, whose report was issued in 1911 
(Cd. 5540), failed to notice the significance of the cotton trade 
accidents illustrated in a previous article, owing to the fact 
that they did not allow for the meal-breaks in the figures for 
the hours 8-9, 12-1, and 1-2, though well aware of the usual 
Lancashire customs. 

If, therefore, firms would take the trouble, when filling in 
the Government form, to make for themselves a special note 
of the time of the occurrence of the accident and also of the 
hour schedule under which the injured man was working, their 
assistance would be of the greatest value. Thus one might say : 

Accident occurred—10.25 a.M. 

Hours—6-8, 8.30-12.30, 1.30-5.30. 

From these facts (which are now too often unobtainable, 
since employers seldom keep accident records for themselves) 
a competent investigator, having at his disposal a sufficient 
number of cases, could proceed with complete assurance. 

As regards output, the great difficulty is, of course, to find 
work so uniform and so often repeated that several ‘ units’ 
are produced in the hour, or, at any rate, the day. ll repetition 
work satisfies this requirement, such as the making of 
cartridges and most processes in connexion with shells. In the 
compilation of the record it is likely that time must be allowed 
in the first hour for preparations and in the last hour of the 
spell for tidying up, and all stoppages when possible should be 
noted. The ideal form runs somewhat as follows (to take an 


imaginary instance) : 
















































Actual eonnlice, Par ome ~ 
Hour Output etc.) Whole Hour 
8to 9. 15 15 min. 
9 to 10. 20 None 20 
10 to ll. 15 5 min. 16.36 
ll to 12. 14 None 14 
12 to 12.30 6 None 12 


The discovery of the hour’s output is particularly easy where 
automatic registers and clocks are attached to the machines, 
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such as I have seen on looms and stamping presses. In one 
factory the figures were actually transmitted to the manager’s 
office, and the output there read off as turned out. In view of 
the fact that automatic registers, of which the cyclometer is the 
most familiar type (though not the elaborate device just men- 
tioned), are now obtainable at so small a cost, one wonders that 
their use is not more widely known, in connexion with automatic 
machinery. 

In both accidents and output, the latter especially, each 
individual case will present difficulties in tabulation. For 
instance, in some shops there may of necessity be such long 
stoppages that the corrected total would be absurd, or the 
work even of one morning may not be quite uniform, so that it is 
hard to compare the units of output of one hour with those of 
another. In these cases the piece-wage may often be an 
indication of the comparative effort made. For instance, if tins 
of two different sizes are being soldered, for the larger of which 
2d. per dozen is paid, and for the smaller 14d., then an hour’s 
production of fifteen of the larger may be reckoned equal to the 
production of twenty of the smaller. Experience shows that 
innumerable difficulties of this kind are bound to arise, but they 
are generally quite easily soluble by practical statisticians. 

So far we have been supposing that the factory organisation 
is not changed with a view to experiment. But since Zeiss at 
Jena, and the English chemical works near Liége, have 
led the way, and the introduction of scientific management 
has suggested the vast possibilities of increasing human efficiency, 
experimental change of hours is no longer regarded with 
disfavour by progressive firms. In this direction, as we have 
seen, recent research suggests that more startling results might 
follow the introduction of short rest pauses to ease the tension 
of the long spell, than any further reduction of the working-day 
as a whole. Cases are already frequent of a break for tea in the 
afternoon spell. It is precisely where such experiments are 
made that records of output and accidents are important. They 
should be taken both before (for at least a fortnight) as well 
as after the change, for purposes of comparison. A similar pause, 
including where possible light refreshment, in the middle of 
the morning would be equally interesting for its results on 
efficiency. 

A further very important consider&tion is the proportion 
of lost time and sickness, especially when overtime, or half- 
time, is being worked. It has been maintained that during 
strikes the health of workers improves, in spite of their reduced 
standard of living. If this be so overtime should lead to an 
increase in sickness, though it may mean a higher standard of 
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nutrition. Moreover, in the matter of sickness, it is regrettable 
that in spite of the Insurance Act the nature of the disease need 
not be fully placed on record, thus preventing any exact in- 
vestigation of the effects of accumulated fatigue. Employers 
interested in the problem, especially those who already employ 
a matron, with rest-room or surgery, might do much here. Even 
where this is not possible the proportion of lost time to full time 
forms a rough and ready measure of any tendency to fatigue in 
a district, though other factors (temperance or the reverse) will 
be operative here. 

As Sir George Newman’s Committee say in their cma 
of fatigue in munition workers : 


Our national experience in modern industry is longer than that of any 
other people. It has shown clearly enough that false ideas of economic 
gain, blind to physiological law, must lead, as they led through the 
nineteenth century, to vast national loss and suffering. It is certain that 
unless our industrial life is to be guided in the future by the application 
of physiological science to the details of its management it cannot hope 
to maintain its position hereafter among some of its foreign rivals, who 
already in that respect have gained a present advantage. 


Whatever may be practicable at the moment a time will 
come when normal conditions will again prevail, when the trade- 
war will again be resumed ; and where the expense and trouble 
of acquiring knowledge are so small, it is never too early to 


prepare for the future. 
C. K. Oapgn. 
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THE WAR POETRY OF WOMEN 


WITH a handful of masterpieces the poetry of war has taken its 
own place in literature, as it were, by assault. Their familiar 
splendours incline us to forget how much of it is not poetry, but 
merely doggerel, with the saving occasional grace of being rich in 
unconscious humour. And at a time when the question of 
woman’s share in patriotic work looms important, it surely 
becomes interesting to consider her part in this influential phase 
of the most difficult of the arts, exclusive of those triumphs of lyric 
fervour in the Old Testament outside the pale of criticism. 

In making a necessarily restricted and imperfect survey it 
seems imperative to touch upon what is Greek, because of a single 
dazzling reputation. Yet the slender, exquisite legacy of Sappho 
to posterity gives no faintest echo of ‘ the glory that was Greece,’ 
for all her fragments are passion flowers. Balaustion of the 
beautiful name meaning ‘pomegranate blossom’ lived the poem 
Browning wrote for her centuries later. Balaustion, as we know, 
recited Alcestis—supreme homage of Euripides to the valour of 
womanhood—to a ‘listening city.’ She won not only freedom for 
prisoners and captives, but an imperishable fame, if we dare credit 
the fragrant ‘violet of a legend.’ If she could have set her fiery 
thoughts to her own music, they might have lived to ‘ stir the heart 
like a trumpet’ in a day of imperious bugle-calls. 

It is natural to turn to France, for the great reason that 
Jeanne d’Arc stands in solitary supremacy in the history of the 
world. ‘There is no one beside her, and no one above her,’ 
although the grand courage of many a sister compatriot remains a 
frequent minor miracle in the present as in the past. High and 
low, rich and poor, are of the stately procession to the red scaffold 
of the Revolution, and as they go they flash disdainful glances 
upon the ignoble murderers who could not break their proud spirit. 
The romance of the Frenchwoman in war is magnificently pic- 
turesque ; yet it is disappointing to find how seldom she has been 
inspired to martial song. Hers is a striking case of deeds, not 
words. That the deeds are pure gold is indisputable, but had they 
been ‘married to immortal verse’ their lustre would only have 
increased. 
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When women approach war they seldom lose their personal 
standpoint. A detached concentration upon their immense theme, 
seen as @ whole, is apparently beyond their power. There is a 
certain narrowness of outlook resulting in failure, unless they 
clearly realise their limitations and labour modestly within them. 
Victor Hugo has assured us we need a touch of ‘chaos in the 
pencil’ to paint a battle, and this rare attribute is, with them, 
conspicuously lacking. 

Mrs. W. Kemp-Welch, in the illuminating studies of medieval 
ladies which have appeared in this Review, gives high praise to a 
wandering minstrel known as Marie de France who founded an 
entente cordiale in England at the Court of Henry the Second. 
Her metrical stories are all of tournaments and feats of arms; for 
fighting was the chief business of her troublous age, whether in 
earnest or in jest. There is a touching scene in the tale of Yonec, 
where the dying knight places his sword in the hand of his fair 
wife as his inheritance to the unborn son of their hope whom he 
can never see. But Marie de France was essentially of the age of 
chivalry, with its artificial yet charming ideals, and was less at 
ease with actualities. 

Louise Labé, famous at sixteen as the wit and beauty para- 
mount of a Lyons curiously rich in literary stars, wielded the 
sword as well as the pen. Sainte-Beuve thinks that, as her father 
was an armourer in active employment, there may be exaggera- 
tion on the part of her numerous admirers as to her ‘deeds of 
derring-do.’ But she certainly took part in the siege of Perpignan 
in 1542 under the sobriquet of Capitaine Loys, winning all hearts 
by her daring and grace in the saddle, where she doubtless looked 
fascinating in the becoming accoutrements of a cavalier of an age 
of velvet and bright steel. She herself tells us : 


Qui m’efit vue lors en armes fiére aller, 
Porter la lance et bois faire voler, 
Le devoir faire en ]’estour furieux, 
Piquer, volter, le cheval glorieux, 
Pour Bradamante, ou la haute Marphise, 
Sceur de Roger, il m’efit possible prise. 


The allusion to the bow and arrow as a weapon dates this poem. 
Here was a case of arms and the man, for she fell in love with a 
handsome colonel who would seem to have been alone in his 
insensibility to the Belle Cordiére, as she was called after her 
marriage. Her adorers likened her to Sappho in Greek epigrams, 
and, like Sappho, she sang of love rather than war. A truthful 
rhyme of the battles in which she took part would be worth more 
than her erotic outpourings, or naive admissions that she wishes 


no harm to the wife of the Sieur Aymon, despite her tiresome 
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obstinacy in remaining alive, though he respectably persists in 
preferring his duties to his ‘nymphe ardente,’ unlike most of the 
commanders of his period. Louise Labé remained a popular 
heroine in Lyons long after the renown of her prolific verse had 
suffered a partial eclipse. The Revolutionaries set her portrait a 
trifle incongruously upon their banner, as that of a champion of 
liberty, on the strength of the rather mythical exploits of the 
dashing Capitaine Loys, ‘Car pour briser nos fers tu volas la - 
premiére!’ Once again we may regret that a woman-poet found 
no subject half as important as her own ‘disprized love.’ 

It is a long way from the frank and ardent avowals of the ‘ Belle 
Cordiére’ to the elegant, highly educated Madame Tastu, in her 
soft, clinging First Empire muslins, who began her chequered 
career as something of an infant prodigy. At nine years old she 
read and re-read Bitaubé’s version of Homer. She was naturally 
unable to give Bitaubé the immortality Keats gave to Chapman, 
but the numbers in which she lisped were all heroic. She tuned 
her graceful harp early with an admirably just estimate of her own 
’ talent praise was powerless to affect. Her discerning conclusion 
applies with force to the work of many other women who have not 
perceived their self-imposed tasks to be beyond their strength : 


Une lutte intime, d’ardentes pensées et de fréles accords. 


She recognises her own lack of masculine virility in a meritorious 
sonnet addressed to Victor Hugo, and, with true feminine incon- 
sistency, proceeds to perpetrate a ponderous epic to Germanicus. 
Madame Tastu was nothing if not versatile. She wrote ‘ imita- 
tions’ of Tommy Moore no flimsier than the flippancies of her 
model, and ‘versions’ of Shelley which Sainte-Beuve jeopardised 
‘his critical reputation by proclaiming better than the original ! 
When, however, she was inspired by the grim doings of 1795 

at Lyons she wisely spoke of what she could invest with sym- 
pathetic truth and tenderness ; for she eulogised the valour of the 
women. 

Dignes de tous enfin, magnanimes, actives, 

Les femmes oublient leurs faiblesses craintives, 

Parcourent des blessés l’aride douleureux 

Et leur tendre pitié sait unir auprés d’eux 

Au reméde puissant une douce parole, 

Au soin qui les soulage un mot qui les console. 

Ce sont elles aussi encore dont l’ceil audacieux 

Suit le globe enflammé qui traverse les cieux, 

Et signalent au loin sa route flamboyante, 

Dirigent par leurs cris la pompe prévoyante. 

Celles-ci qu’inspirait la vierge d’Orléans 

Ecoutent de leurs cceurs les belliqueux élans, 

S’arment ; et l’assiégeant au milieu du carnage 

A méconnu leur sexe, en voyant leur courage. 
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It is melancholy to add that Madame Tastu closes by portraying 
us in unfavourable colours : 

Le génie altier de l’antique Albion 

Debout sur le détroit l’ceil fixé sur Lyon 

Se repaissant des maux ot la France est en proie 

Trois fois trouble les airs par un long cri de joie. 


She was naturally deeply affected by the fall of Napoleon, and 
Sainte-Beuve reverts to his wonted clearness of critical vision 
when he insists that, if her over-ambitious Chroniques de la 
France, published in 1829, were a failure, there were ‘belles 
émotions lyriques’ in the melody, broken by sobs of anguish, of 
her Chant du Waterloo. That even in one instance she did not 
apply the well-worn epithet ‘perfidious’ to Albion shows an 
estimable desire to get out of the beaten track. 

Carducci, in placing Madame Desbordes-Valmore with Sappho, 
Mrs. Browning, and Madame Vivanti-Chartres as the only four 
women poets with genius, surprises those most who still admire 
the rather faded graces of her poignantly feminine work. She 
was of an age of sensibility when ‘ pearly fugitives’ were thought 
to become the Muses, and she sang best of love and motherhood 
‘to one clear harp in divers tones.’ La Parole d’un Soldat is 
but a mediocre sentimental ballad. 


Press Gilbert ce jour 14 sauvait son drapeau, 
Et vainqueur, couché sur un peu de paille, 
Disait en mourant: ‘Que mon sort est beau!’ 


Le Vieux Pdtre: soupir de Pologne, reaches rather a higher 
level. 

Puisque ce n’est plus qu’en mourant 

Que les peuples brisent leurs chaines. 


But Madame Desbordes-Valmore, albeit intensely patriotic, was 
no war poet. Hers were indeed the ardent thoughts resultant in 
frail harmonies. She did best with the hand rocking the cradle, 
pre‘tiiy promising the good babies who went to sleep the milk and 
honey of Paradise. 

Those who looked eagerly for the distinguished name of the 
Comtesse de Noailles in the index to the remarkable little yellow 
book, Les Poétes de la Guerre, did not look in vain. Yet, inas- 
much as spontaneity is justly regarded as the salient point of such 
an anthology, it jars at first sight upon the fitness of things to 
find her represented by a merely altered version of the fine poem 
adorning her last book, Les Vivants et les Morts. Both versions 
are prefaced with those winged words of Hugo which make him 
almost worthy of Swinburne’s forest of laurel : 


O morts pour mon pays, je suis votre envieux. 
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Like Mrs. Browning, Madame de Noailles has ‘ unlocked her 
heart with a sonnet key,’ and hence comparison is constant with 
those who ignore their lack of spiritual affinity. The happy wife 
of Browning was bound to be an optimist. Madame de Noailles is 
—or was—a highly intellectual pessimist, viewing the world with 
keen yet weary eyes through a crape veil. It is inevitable that the 
War should change the point of view of one once subjugated by 
the vanished charm of Heidelberg seen with Heine’s ghost as her 
magic lover, or Baden drowsy in summer heat, girt with cool, dark 
woods. She awakens from her dreams, like a Sleeping Beauty at 
the touch of the Fairy Prince, to the soul-summons of the call to 
arms. She may well be forgiven if in this bewildering hour she 
felt she could do no better than her best, which is perhaps the 
highest achievement of a Frenchwoman in its lofty poetry, born 
of a white-heat of passion for her country. These Vers écrits 
sur les champs de bataille d’Alsace et Lorraine—to give them 
their first title—reach the starry altitude of real greatness. Severe 
beauty of form does not repress the heart-throbs which beat like 
a pulse in every line. Madame de Noailles is altogether right in 
her silent conviction that the homage to the dead of 1870 fits the 
dead of yesterday with a strange perfection. 


Un jour, ils étaient la, vivants, graves, joyeux, 

Les brumes du matin glissaient dans les branchages, 
Les chevaux hennissaient, indomptés, anxieux, 
L’automne secouait clair dans les cieux, 

Les casques de |’Iliade ombrageaient les visages! 


On leur disait: ‘ Afin qu’une minute encor 
Le sol que vous couvrez soit la terre laiine, 
Ii faut dans les ravins précipiter vos corps.’ 
Et comme un formidable et musical accord 
Ces cavaliers d’argent s’arrachaient des collines. 


Ivre de quelque ardente et mystique liqueur, 
Leur 4me en s’élangant, les lachait dans l’abime, 
Ils croyaient que mourir c’était étre vainqueur. 


O terre mariée au sang de vos héros! 

Ceux qui vous aimaient tant sont une forteresse, 
Ténébreuse, cachée, ot le fer et les os 

Font entendre des chocs de sabre et des sanglots 
Quand l’esprit inquiet vers vos sillons se baisse. 
Exaltants souvenirs! O splendeur de l’affront. .. . 


Madame de Noailles may well pause in just pride over the 
beauty of this spectacle of sacrifice—the ‘ grand embrassement 
du mort 4 sa patrie.’ Thus she wrote in 1913; a year later the 
full force of Browning’s glad, confident surety that ‘ There shall 
never be one lost good’ was realised by her, the conviction 
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coming like a ray of sunshine piercing the black war cloud. 
She has found a new meaning in those green graves, signposts 
to the path of glory : 


Nous suivrons, le cceur incliné vers les morts, 
La route de l’orgueil qu’ils ont laissée ouverte. 







Two such added lines prove we need not question the wisdom of 
choosing such a rose for the soldier’s garland. 

The charming coincidence that both sang for their Allies 
makes it impossible to pass over two women poets of Italy, one 
dead and one living in the full plenitude of her power. Christine 
de Pisane was born in Venice in 1363. Mrs Kemp-Welch has 
given us a vivid picture of her brilliant personality. She tells us 
how, like Marie de France, she spent much of her time in foreign 
courts, though she never accepted the invitation of King Henry 
the Fourth to cross the Channel. ‘ Moral truth sparkles in her 
writings.’ Like Madame Vivanti-Chartres, she was an eminent 
linguist, as her French titles prove: Le Livre des Faits d’ Armes, 
Le Livre de la Paix. But it is over her last poem, excellently 
translated by Miss Constance Fletcher, that we incline to linger. 
For it was a hymn of praise to Jeanne d’ Arc, and she died in peace 
at the miraculous moment when Charles the Seventh was 
crowned in the presence of the Maid in shining armour in the 
cathedral at Rheims, now devastated by sacrilege. 


Mark me her portent! Strange beyond all telling! 
How the despoiléd kingdom stricken lay, 

And no man raised his hand to guard his dwelling 
Until a woman came to show the way, 

Until a woman (since no man dare try) 
Rallied the land, and made the traitors fly. 
Honour to womankind! It needs must be 
That God loves woman since He fashioned thee. 























O strange! this little maid sixteen years old, 
On whom no harness weigheth overmuch, 

So strong the little hand’s enduring hold 

She seemeth fed by that same armour’s touch, 
Nurtured on iron—as before her vanish 

The enemiés of her triumphal day ; 
And this by many men is witnessed ; 
Yea, many eyes be witness of that fray! 












Castles and towns, she wins them back for France, 
And France is free again! and this her doing. 
Never was power given as to her hand! 

A thousand swords could do no more pursuing. 

Of all staunch men and true she is the Chief 
Captain and Leader for that she alone 

Is braver than Achilles, the brave Greek. 
All praise be given to God who leadeth Joan. 
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To such a pioneer among feminists as was the learned Christine 
de Pisane, Jeanne d’Arc made a potent appeal. It was well 
for her she died at the apogee of that mysterious career, instead 
of at its tragic sunset. Yet she wrote of her with what is com- 
monly called masculine virility, and she would not have shrunk 
from proving for us that the flames of Rouen conferred immor- 
tality, not death. It was left for Schiller, in an access of weak 
sentimentalism, to bedizen *‘ Die Jungfrau von Orleans’ with ~ 
gewgaws, and to replace her unjust judges with a legion of angels 
wafting her to a heaven ‘ flushed with rose-coloured light,’ from 
the arms of her king, and from most unauthentic dalliance 
with an earthly lover. 

Strength was a notable attribute of Christine de Pisane, and 
strength is the portion of the compatriot who awoke, in her 
bright girlhood, to find her lyrics upon the lips of all Italy, 
after Carducci had taken her by the hand and led her, with a fer- 
vent word of praise, to the ‘house of fame.’ Annie Vivanti was 
born in England, and her present faithful love for her birthplace 
has an added value, because her heart was only gradually won. 
The ardent child of the South was impatient of the colder North, 
the ‘land of shawls and waterproofs.”. Who that read her petu- 
lant outburst would have foreseen the advent of one destined to 
champion the cause of England, as Mrs. Browning championed 
that of Italy, with an arresting difference? Mrs. Browning 
could only use her own language : her prototype pleads, not in 
verse, but in poetry, in an English silver-clear. She flashed 
into The Times in December 1911, full of indignation : 


My lady Italy, when thou dost mourn 

With paling banner and with colours torn, 

Then do thy northern lovers turn with scorn 

To censure, to rebuke, to frown on thee! 

Ah, but ’tis then thy dark-eyed children rise 

To shout thy name, Italia, to the skies, 

Place with their death a living crown on thee, 
Shield with their heart Savoia’s fluttering crest, 
And fling its blood-stained glory round thy breast. 


In the Lirici flowering in a springtime ‘like a fairy tale,’ 
she sang like the Tennysonian swallow ready to ‘cheep and 
twitter twenty million loves.’ Then suddenly she strikes a deeper 
note, and gives us a true war poem addressed to a medical student, 
urging him to fare forth, dauntless, knight-errant against no 
human foe, but one more terrible, riding upon a pale horse. Her 
burning admiration for the high vocation of the healer suits well 
with the mood of a day of hideous wounds, of foul fatal gases 
stealing insidious across the golden cornfields. 
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Combatti, va! T’attende con le squadre 
Tetre e feroci l’inimica Morte, 
Combatti, va! Ti slancia nella mischia 
Come un dio giovane superbo e forte. 


Ma va! ti dico, va! Dona a chi muore 
La vita, il sangue tuo, la tua bellezza 
Ai vecchi, ai deboli, agli agonizzanti 
Consacra Ja gagliarda giovinezza. 


Lavora e soffri. Soffri e lotta e vinci. 
L’immenso amor della virti ti sproni 
A far della tua vita un gran poéma 
Un’ epopea di gloriose azioni! 


This music militant ranks with her two fine poems inspired 
by sorrow for Belgium’s ‘ Broken Rose.’ The glowing sympathy 
of Madame Chartres for the ‘roi de vingt clochers et de cent 
prairies’ may vie inits beauty of expression with that of 
Monsieur Cammaerts himself. Long before the flag of-Italy 
floated with our own, a clarion call to arms was sounded by this 
woman war-poet. She ponred out her contempt in her native 
tongue, likening the Italian army scornfully to the soldiers of 
an Offenbach operetta. The drum-taps throb through every 
stinging line, and who shall say they have not done their part 
against the enemy? Then, in the memorable September of 1914, 
‘The Heart of Italy’ was bared in English. ‘ Italy, fair Italy, 
what is this war to thee?’ was the poet’s question. 


The Prussian eagle’s wings are black, the Prussian beak is red, 
The Prussian talons tear and rend the wounded and the dead. 
Ah, life is short, and peace is safe, and far niente sweet, 

But Italy, fair Italy, is rising to her feet. 


Not all her sons have fallen ’neath the crescent and the star ; 
The sound of Garibaldi’s Hymn comes ringing from afar 
—And Italy, the beautiful, in sacramental awe, 

Reveals within her milk-white breast the blood-red heart of war. 


Christine de Pisane for France, Annie Vivanti-Chartres for 
England : both past mistresses in the language of their friends. 
It would be interesting to know if there is any parallel for such 
a ‘belle alliance.’ 

There is a unique opportunity for students with the rare equip- 
ment of a knowledge of Russian at once complete and sympathetic, 
and an intuition of the mysterious temperament of the Russian 
woman. She alcne is judged by her achievement, as Charlotte 
Bronté and Mrs. Browning vainly pleaded to be judged, for in 
Russian criticism the worn-out clichés of sex comparison have no 
place. 

An anthology of worthy translations would be secure of warm 
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welcome. For we do not doubt the authorities giving assurance 
that in brilliant instances the Russian women are playing their 
part in literature with the force of their robust sisters bearing 
arms in secret, witnessing perchance even such miracles as the 
capture of Erzerum in the white grip of winter. 

Early in the last century the name of Julia Jadossky became 9 
household word flying on the wings of lyrics graceful as Pavlova’s 
dances. But she was no war poet, and left to a celebrated beauty, 
Countess Rastopchine, the honour of joining the chorus of singers 
of the Napoleonic campaign Tschaikovsky has set to immortal 
music. Madame Jechumina flashed into fame at the bitter hour 
of the triumph of Japan. Her intense patriotism at times found 
telling expression in verses of mordant satire, attacking the cor- 
ruption of a yesterday gloriously forgotten to-day. The well- 
known leader of the Symbolist movement, Madame Mereskovsky, 
Madame Hippius in literature, sets the seal of a highly original 
personality upon work putting her in the forefront of living 
Russian poets. Not for her are conventions of thought, or devout 
discipleship. She is a hater of war, yet a believer that, when 
enforced by a righteous cause, victory will show the highest 
ideals shining starry above a purified, ennobled world. 

Madame Akhumatova, whilst her poet husband fights, weaves 
inspiring fairy tales of heroes dead, and battles long ago. But 
it is the daughter of the great historian Solovieca who has sounded 
the depths of feeling of a deeply religious nation with the surest 
touch. The sooner translators set to their difficult, delightful 
task, the better. They will cement our union with Russia with 
a gift of pure gold. 


II 


To pass to the war poetry of British women warrants a smiling 
glance at a few specimens culled where it tends more to the ridicu- 
lous than to the sublime. We make our just boast of an unmatched 
bevy of feminine humourists—Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Maria 
Edgeworth, Susan Ferrier, and George Eliot, planets amid a 
constellation. Yet we lose amusement in ignoring their formidable 
group of sisters, rich chiefly in the humour which is unconscious. 

By a gracious dispensation many writers of bad verse have 
been good-looking, probably, if illogically, accounting for con- 
temporary masculine blindness to their delicious absurdities. 
Felicia Wagner-Hemans—for her mother was German—was 
‘lovely and precocious,’ and only preposterous now and then. 
Anna Seward, ‘ Swan of Lichfield,’ had charms sufficient to make 
her spinsterhood unaccountable. Even snap: sh Fanny Kemble 
testifies that Mrs. Norton was ‘gloriously jandeome,’ which 
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‘ Pride of place for a title to make the dullest smile falls to the 
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compels belief in her famous beauty. Miss Landon was toasted 
admiringly, not only by the genial Dr. Maginn, who sang : 
We might get on pretty well 
With the pretty L. E. L., 
Our compliments unlimitedly carting, O! 
We'd call her fair, not wise, 
And we’d laud her laughing eyes— 
But this would never do with Harry Martineau. 


As to American Mrs. Sigourney, she wears becoming curls in the 
frontispiece of one of her books of which a few pages survive. 

. It is, however, Anna Seward who reigns queen among those 
who have attained the Gilbertian ideal of being ‘funny without 
being vulgar.’ The few who peer curiously into her dusty tomes 
find there a female Tupper, though Tupper would never have 
shared her advantage of being edited by Sir Walter Scott, even 
had he been born in time. The stately Anna, who could be 
sprightly in her letters, was deeply impressed with the importance 
of being earnest when she kept company with ‘my’ Muse, bards 
of her calibre being great at possessive pronouns. Conviction of 
her Heaven-sent inspiration was only surpassed by her respect for 
it. Yet, if she had inconceivably condescended to a comic song, 
surely it would have been ‘ Ah, que j’aime les militaires!’ Her 
Ode on General Elliott’s Return from Gibraltar, her requiem 
for General Simcoe, are full of gems. 


To deck lamented Simcoe’s hallowed tomb, 

Bid all thy laurels sacred honour bloom, 

Depriv’d Britannia, o’er thy warrior’s bier 

Veil the drooped head, and bend the inverted spear. 


Elegy addressed to Cornet V: Had ever another Cornet 
an ‘elegy’ when he was not dead, but merely ‘departing for Ire- 
land’? The happy Anna Seward lived in a ‘crowded hour’ of 
victory, and let her pen trot with each golden opportunity. 
Making the chorus of ‘Rule, Britannia,’ her refrain, off dashes 
Pegasus. Entire quotation is irresistible. 





Ode Written cn Receiving the Intelligence of Admiral Nelson’s 
Victory on the Nile. 
Sublime to all the rising winds, 
Britannia’s ensigns gaily stream ; 
From Howe’s bright day proud Gallia finds 
Her naval strength a vanished dream. 


When Jervis on the Atlantic deep 
Intrepid crushed Iberia’s sails, 

He taught (?) St. Vincent’s rocky steep, 
Her torrid hills, and sultry vales, 
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And when illustrious Duncan stood 

To France and Holland’s blended train, 
By tyrant and apostate blood 

Afresh he stampt (sic) the patriot strain. 


But hark! from Afric’s glowing shores 
What sound exulting glory brings! 
How loud Britannia’s lion roars, 

How high her Genius soars—and sings. 


The motley flag of France no more 

Shall vaunting greet her bloody coast. 
Before relentless Nelson’s power 

It sunk !—appalled !—o’erwhelmed ! and: lost. 


Invaded Egypt at the sight 

Her grateful shores illumined wide ; 
Old Nile records that wondrous night 
Resounding o’er his purpled tide. 

Ye partners of that matchless hour, 
Return to future ages famed ; 

Return the chartered (?) song to pour 
When Nelson and the Nile are named. 


Had Mr. Podsnap ever stooped to the Wegg-like weakness for 
dropping into poetry, these were stanzas made for him to recite at 
the Veneering dinner including the ‘foreign gentleman.’ The 
collaborative editors of Fisher’s Drawing Room Album, Mrs. 
Norton and L. E. L., are unable to make their lions roar with 
such resonance. The Honourable Percy Popjoy’s Agincourt 
should have appeared in the index of an annual worthy of Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis and Miss Bunion. It was rather the age of 
- buccaneer heroes than of those in what the mother-in-law of Mr. 
D’Arcy called ‘the regulars.’ Byronic Corsairs, failing to ‘link 
one virtue’ with their shocking doings, were all the rage. Bandits, 
always ‘ steeped in gore’ and in a chronic state of honeymoon with 
their brides, but, above all, pirates flying the dread emblem of the 
skull and crossbones, were ubiquitous and adored. The bold and 
the bad made a rather inexplicable appeal to gentle, ringleted 
ladies in sandals and flounces. Fisher, like Bacon and Bungay, 
knew what his public liked when he gave it The Pirate’s Song off 
Tiger Island without intimation from which of the two gifted 
authoresses it emanated. The pirate burst forth : 

We are used to nights like these! 


Though above the thunder break, 
’*T will but drown the victim’s shriek. 


It makes some of us sigh for the good old times to remember this 
sort of thing was marketable then. 

Mrs. Sigourney wrote a hymn or two of an excellence awakeu- 
ing regret that she spilt too much ink over Napoleon. The 
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constant error of the woman poet—of conceiving no subject 
too mighty for her—is apparent in her nearest approaches to war 
verse. When The Return of Napoleon from St. Helena begins 
‘Ho! city of the gay!’ we do not emulate Oliver Twist in asking 
for more. Napoleon at St. Helena, ‘like eagle on the apex of the 
globe,’ is not more stimulating. A noble ‘ Hebrew Melody ’ seems 
parodied, if unintentionally, when 









The warriors of David came down in their ire, 

And-Edom was wreathed with their deluge of fire ; 
O’er the wrecks of its throne rolled oblivion’s dark flood, 
And the thirst of the valleys was satiate with blood. 










The wonder was the amazingly patient Early-Victorian reader was 
not satiated also. 

Sir Walter Scott summed up Mrs. Hemans, the idol of a 
romantic generation, in one discerning sentence: ‘Too many 
flowers, too little fruit.’ He might have added that her battles 
and ‘ warriors ’—they were never soldiers then—suggested spec- 
tacular melodrama, with actors of varying merit, rather than 
actualities. He might also have objected to her exasperating 
weakness for doing badly what some better poet had done 
supremely. Her feeble tampering with the tremendous Vision 
of Belshazzar was not, however, much worse than Byron’s. Or, 
in writing of her Mrs. Hemans oddly calls ‘Joanne’ of Arc, she 
might conceivably defend herself by admitting she had never heard 
of Christine de Pisane. But to try to set that blood-stained lily, 
Helen of Kirkconnell, in a lace-paper-edged bouquet was too bold. 
Helen’s unknown lover sang of her with the sheer simplicity of 
anguish which has made her sacrifice immortal. Not all Mrs. 
Hemans’s abundant output is worth that one ballad of passion 
and heartbreak—essentially a war poem. She deals more than 
once with ‘ dark Roncesvalles,’ but not like Alfred de Vigny, with 
his sad, haunting echoes : ‘ Dieu, que le son du cor est triste au 
fond du bois.’ 

If the Germans choose to claim her a daughter of Kultur there 
will not be many to protest. Her verse is often pretty, often 
musical, and admirably well-intentioned, but she was made rather 
for woolwork than the war upon which she was for ever harking. 
There is a German Rhine-song after victory which rings strangely 
to-day ; yet it is not more unconvincing than her sieges in Valencia, 
her captives in Sicily, or, worse than all, her Spartans’ March, 
one of the jingling Greek Songs which, if not utterly forgotten, 
would rouse the ire of the mildest classic. And if posterity 
decides that the militant Suffragists have also swelled the ranks 
of the unconscious humorists by their verse, their contemporaries 
incline now rather to consider the things that matter. 
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‘ Spiritual, splendid, abundant, ardent, and righteous, Eliza. 
beth Barrett Browning is a poet of generous beauties and no 
ignoble faults.’ Such was the homage of Mrs. Meynell to Mts, 
Browning in the year of her centenary. It suffices to silence the 
familiar carping at the defects of the qualities of her Carducci 
places second to Sappho alone. It was symbolical that Browning, 
after he had opened her prison door in ‘long, unlovely ’ Wimpole 
Street, should upon their journey to Italy set her for a triumphan} 
moment upon the rock at Vaucluse which served as throne to 
Petrarch’s Laura. Not for nothing did a grateful nation inscribe 
the words ‘ English by birth, Italian in heart’ above the lintel of — 
Casa Guidi. For she sent home her songs of a free Italy until 
they compelled England to listen. When that liberty became 
reality instead of an iridescent dream, she set victory to music. 
When her rose-coloured illusions concerning Napoleon the Third 
were rent in twain, her voice broke forth in sharp rebuke. She 
made no effort to dip her pen in chaos ; she merely individualised 
a grand cause in burning words : 


Happy are all free peoples too strong to be dispossest, 
But blessed are those among nations who dare to be strong for the rest, 


That was written when France helped Italy ; it serves for a day 
when Italy in her turn has joined France and her allies in their 
fight for the right. 

The rhyme of Parting Lovers is imperfect, yet our lips 
quiver over its poignant truth : 


Heroic males the country bears— 

But daughters give up more than sons: 
Flags wave, drums beat, and unawares 
You flash your soul out with the guns, 
And take your Heaven at once. 


But we—we empty heart and home... . 


Mrs. Browning’s devotion to Italy led to no backwardness 
towards England. When she poured forth the vials of a just 
wrath in The Cry of the Children she was foremost in the fight 
leading to a bloodless victory. She did more than express the 
piteous need of the innocent victims of a cruel system, for she 
helped England to wipe off a blot upon her ’scutcheon. A poet, 
with a purpose, she thus knew the rare joy of tasting a second 
time the cup of fulfilment. 

Christina Rossetti warred with St. Michael and St. George of 
the jewelled armour against ‘ spiritual wickedness in high places’ 
in the beautiful hymns of a mystic. She had womanly tears for 
the agony of France in 1870, but the clash of earthly weapons 
was not for her dim shadow world. Adelaide Procter moralised 
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over the Crimean conflicts with a touch of tenderness redeeming 
her smooth platitudes in The Two Spirits and The Lesson of the 
War. With all her inferiority to Christina Rossetti, they have 
one common attribute of remoteness from the actual in diverse 
fairylands. 

By an arresting coincidence, it is only within the last year 
it has been made plain that, had Emily Bronté lived, the genius 
of a lonely masterpiece might have found fuller expression in 
poetry even than in the prose of Wuthering Heights. 


No coward soul is mine, 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere. 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 


Such was the martial opening of her last poem, and among her 
papers were fragments showing what might have been, and under- 
lining our irreparable loss. It was a strange, sad irony that the 
publication of certain of these should chance at a time when the 
blood of Louvain and Termonde appealed to Heaven for judgment. 


Why ask what date, what clime? 

There dwelt our own humanity ; 
Power-worshippers from earliest time ; 
Foot-kissers of triumphant crime ; 
Crushers of helpless misery, 

Crushing down justice, honouring wrong, 
If that be feeble, this be strong. 
Shedders of blood, shedders of tears, 
Fell creatures avid of distress, 

Yet mocking Heaven with senseless prayers 
For mercy and the merciless. 


The cap fits the Kaiser ; let him wear it. Had Emily Bronté the 
inscrutable, second sight, that she could foreshadow Rheims? 


I pondered not, I drew the bar ; 

An icy glory caught my eye 

From that wide Heaven where every star 
Stared like a dying memory. 

And there the great cathedral rose 
Discrowned, but most majestic so 


It looked down in serene repose 
On its own realm of buried woe. 


The rest is silence. 
Despite the one high flight of the ‘ Choir invisible,’ we scarcely 


regard George Eliot as a poet. There is, however, plenty of 
fighting in The Spanish Gypsy, conducted rather upon 
Hemanesque lines except for a tolerable hymn of hate where 
Zincali ‘ swears to hate the cruel cross.’ 
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The time is great, and greater no man’s trust 
Than he who keeps the fortress for his king, 


suits with our martial mood ; but it comes as a surprise to find the 
masculine George Eliot at her weakest here. 

The South African campaign has become strangely remote to 
us since August 1914. Like greater wars, it awakened a poétic 
impulse leading to a scanty harvest of true poetry. Miss Buckton, 
of the spiritual Eager Heart, proved herself a fiery, distinguished 
ballad-maker, full of generous sympathy for the foe now our 
brother. In A Short Day’s Work Monica Peveril Turnbull in- 
cluded one war poem. Younger even than Emily Bronté, she 
died in a heroic effort to save the life of a sister, and made many 
quote the words of Edouard Rod concerning Genevese Aloys 
Blondel ‘ C’est du génie incomplet.’ 

Animus Tamen Idem can only be quoted in its entirety, or the 
continuity of its thought is lost : 


The lesser change, the greater things remain. 
Behold the wounded in an age of light ; 

The same their effort and the same their pain ; 
They rest the same to-night. 


One lies athirst and waiting for the dew ; 

Not more impatient lay the son of Rome, 
While round his wistful sense there slowly drew 
The voice and light of home. 


Even as before old Troy the men lay dead, 
So one lies here whom a like fate beseemed, 
His darkness by the same dream visited 
They all the while have dreamed. 


At early morn he left the battle’s heat. 

‘How goes it?’ Answer not his latest cry ; 

For clad and crowned like Victory stands Defeat 
For those who fighting die. 


The severest critic cannot but concede that this is worth many 
a Siege of Valencia. 

It seems too soon to speak of our own troubled, anxious time, 
yet already the righteousness of our conflict has found fitting 
expression in instances choice if few. Mrs. Meynell’s Summer 
in England, 1914, stands supreme in her wonted qualities of 
perfection of form and language, combined with deep meaning. 
Its reticent beauty appeals with peculiar force to the lover of 
literature. She speaks to the intellectual minority rather than to 
the weaker brethren for whom such plentiful provision is made. 
Mrs. Meynell is indifferent to the oblivion of the man in the street ; 
she is rewarded by the thankful recognition of. the man in the 
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study. -She first paints lovingly the beauty of nature in ‘ the sweet 
fading time of the year,’ and then the piteous contrast : 













the And while the rose made round her cup, 
The armies died convulsed ; and when 
The chaste young silver sun went up 

de: Softly, a thousand shattered men, 

etic One wet corruption, heaped the plain, 

on, After a league-long throb of pain. 

, Flower following tender flower, and birds, 

: And berries, and benignant skies, 

pe Made thrive their serried flocks and herds. 





Yonder are men shot through the eyes, 
And children crushed. Love, hide thy face 
From man’s unpardonable race. 







oys 






Evelyn Underhill has crystallised an exquisite thought in lines 
which cannot be omitted for the sake of the legion that has loved 
and lost : 


the 






Our dead are coming home again: 

Softly they come, on silent feet. 

Even as with joy we gave our men, 

So their return is sweet. 

Together they went forth ; now one by one 
They step into the ancient place, 

And we, that thought ourselves alone, 
Glimpse the remembered face, 

Meet in the shattered homesteads of the heart 
The old familiar touch, the faithful ways, 
The dear known hands that still possess the art 
To mend our broken days. 


Of the few immortal hymns is one of noble simplicity, familiar 
to all : 

















There is a green hill far away 
Without a city wall. 









And it is a striking instance of hereditary gifts to find the daughter 
of its writer taking an honoured place to-day among women war 











Ly poets. Eleanor Alexander has sounded deep chords with a sure 
hand. Who sleeps? has an especially rare admixture of strength 
es and tenderness : 
- 
- Midnight and England ; in the curtained room 
if Shadow upon grey shadow creeps 
Till black, all-conquering, dominates the gloom, 
: And darkness cries—who — 
) 
0 Who anit - LE tr rae 





Torture her heart, and laboured breath ; 
This hour, it may be, her beloved goes 
Undaunted into death. 


Vor. LXXXI—No. 480 
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The next verse holds an exquisite thought : 


Who sleeps—the barren woman, for her breast 
Passion, nor pain, nor rapture stirs? 

She wakes and watches for the first and best, 
A thousand sons are hers. 


On desolated far-off fields, who sleep ? 
We know not, but through summers green, 
We know their rigid hands that hold will keep 
The flag of England clean. 


Who sleeps—your God on His eternal hill, 
And Zion falls, and Rachel weeps? 
Captain of hosts, and our salvation still, 

He slumbers not nor sleeps. 


It is an open if surprising secret that the anonymous ‘ Christ 
in Flanders,’ which appeared in the Spectator in 1915, was 
written by a woman. Many could testify to the effect upon the 
soldier in the trenches of this illuminating exposition of the 
simple faith. 


How did we miss Your footprints on our pavements ? 
is the wistful question answered ccnfidently. 


Now that we are far away from England 
We have no doubts, we know that You are here. 


You helped us pass the jest along the trenches 
Where, in cold blood, we waited in the trenches. 
You touched its ribaldry, and made it fine. 


It would be impossible to pass over such a poem without a brief 
note of admiration, and regret that space lacks to quote in full. 

Sharp as the contrast between our brothers-in-arms, the 
British and the Indian soldier, is the contrast between English 
work and that of Sarojini Naidu, who may not be ignored by 
reason of the charm of her achievement. Others of her sex have 
found a niche in the temple of Indian literatures, but she binds 
her magical Eastern spells to haunting English music. 

‘Do you know, I have some very beautiful poems floating in 
the air, and if the gods are kind I shall cast my net and capture 
them.’ 

Thus she wrote long before she found fiery inspiration in the 
War, and surely there is a touch of prophetic vision in the words 
addressed to her two-year-old son in 1906 : 


Little lord of battle, hail! 

In your newly tempered mail. 
Learn to conquer, learn to fight 
In the foremost ranks of Right 
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Like Valmiki’s heroes bold— 
Rubies girt with epic gold— 
Lord of battle may you be, 
Lord of love, and chivalry. 


It is necessary, however, to revert to the past if an affirmative 
answer is sought to one imperative question. When Paul 
Derouléde said of himself ‘Je ne suis, moi, qu’un sonneur du 
clairon,’ he modestly under-estimated the power of his verse of a 
hundred editions, destined to rekindle the fire of patriotism blazing 
in this hour of La Revanche to the admiration of the world. For 
we now recognise that the trumpet-sounder exercises a potency 
almost magical. 

The daughters of to-day can show no parallels to the grand 
songs of Deborah and of Miriam, written not by them but for 
them. If they stand alone in martial magnificence, one worthy 
echo came from America, when America was not ‘too proud to 
fight,’ from Julia Ward Howe, wise borrower of the incomparable 
English of the Bible. In the hands of this strong woman ‘ Love 
took up the harp of life and smote on all the chords with might.’ 
True ‘sonneur du clairon,’ she learnt her secret from love of 
humanity and passionate prayer that the chains of slavery might 
be shattered. She divined what an army feels nerved by iron 
resolution to march inexorable upon a high crusade. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling might well call it the ‘terrible’ Hymn of the 
Republic. The words have now gained a fresh and solemn 
meaning for nations not Republican : 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible, swift sword : 

His truth is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel. 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat. 


These are truths to quicken the tramp of those who fare forth 
to punish the wrongdoer. The last verse reveals the divine touch 
of womanly tenderness after the ‘vision splendid’ of the 
prophetess : 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born, across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me: 


As He died to make men holy, let us live to make men free! 
While God is marching on. 


Chronological exactitude cannot characterise a mere glance at 
some of the work of women in a sphere all too wide for a narrow 
limit. Yet, with the lonely exception of Julia Ward Howe, it is 

2a2 
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a group of Scottish singers who have the soundest claim to be 
regarded as the best ‘ sonneurs du clairon’ of their sex, by virtue 
of force and simplicity linked to lilting measures. Custom cannot 
stale the ballads to which the kilted soldiers, those ‘devils in 
petticoats,’ have still swung singing on their way to victory or 
death, from John o’ Groat’s to the Dardanelles. 

Lady Wardlaw, who died about 1727, led off with the spirited 
Hardyknute, in which she strangely gave a Norse name to a 
Highland hero who 


Lived when Britons’ breach of faith 
Wrought Scotland mickle wae. 


Like Lady Anne Lindsay keeping the secret of the authorship of 
Auld Robin Gray for fifty years, there was with all a common, 
dignified desire to remain anonymous, sharply at variance with 
the eager longing for publicity of the day of the personal para- 
graph. Yet the ballad-mongers, of whom Lady John Scott seems 
to be the last, though not least, were powers in the land. If The 
Flowers of the Forest of Mrs. Cockburn is almost unknown in 
the South, the true version by Jane Elliot is evergreen as when 
‘The English for ance by guile won the day.’ Lady Nairne, 
‘justly famous for beauty, talents, and worth,’ surely kept 
fragrant the White Rose by the fire, the wit, the patriotism, 
and the pathos of her irresistible advocacy of a lost cause. Scot- 
land for Ever remains a proof of itself that the war poetry of 
women can be regarded as no mean asset in those calm judgments 
of posterity leading to the survival of the fittest. 


TLa~1aN ROWLAND BROWN 
(Rowland Grey). 





MIGRATION AND THE DOMINIONS: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 


Tue Secretary of State for the Colonies has issued an invitation 
to the Prime Ministers of the Dominions to confer with the War 
Cabinet on the problems which must arise immediately an arrange- 
ment has been arrived at with regard to the possible conditions 
- on which, in agreement with our Allies, we can assent to the 
termination of the War. As the meeting, which is not to be a 
session of the ordinary Imperial Conference, but a special War 
Conference of the Empire, is called for the end of this month, 
the moment would seem opportune for reviewing the question of 
imperial migration, one of the subjects due to come up for 
discussion before the parties separate. 

For upwards of a quarter of a century I have made it my busi- 
ness to urge upon successive Governments in this country the 
importance of joining hands with the Dominion Governments for 
the purpose of guiding and regulating the outward flow of popula- 
tion from the homeland. But although my efforts in this respect 
have received very cordial support from the oversea statesmen 
who have visited this country, the Imperial’ Government have 
never shown any haste to come to grips with the problem. In 
fact, it was not until 1907 that emigration was proposed as a 
subject for discussion at the Imperial Conference. On that 
occasion a resolution was tabulated by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment of Australia and the debate was opened in a ‘forcible and 
characteristic speech by Mr. Deakin, then Prime Minister 
of the Commonwealth. The genesis of the resolution was to 
promote co-operation between the home and Dominion Govern- 
ments in directing the stream of migration from the Mother 
Country to the Dominions, a stream that for years had flowed to 
the United States of America. In other words, the promotion 
of migration within the Empire. 

The motion was eloquently supported by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
as Prime Minister of Canada, who placed on record a statement 
which it is peculiarly fitting to recall here, since it indicates the 

' The word ‘Imperial’ here is used in its official and not in its wider 
sense, that of Empire. 
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readiness, even ten years ago, on the part of Canada, as Mr. 
Deakin had indicated on the part of Australia, to come to an under- 
standing with the Imperial Government as to a conjoint scheme 
of Imperial migration, provided only that financial assistance from 
the Mother Country were made an essential factor in the arrange- 
ment. ‘It goes without saying,’ Sir Wilfrid Laurier said, ‘ that 
if the Imperial Government are prepared to help and assist us 


financially we should be only too glad to co-operate with them.’ © 


Mr. Burns,’ who spoke for the Government, lost no time in 
making it clear to the Conference that the Cabinet was out of 
sympathy with the proposal so far as financial assistance from 
this country was concerned, and although he made a few compli- 
mentary remarks on the patriotic intentions of the oversea repre- 
sentatives, he proceeded without delay to pave the way for the 
rejection of the resolution by stating that ‘votes of Imperial 
money for emigration purposes’ were opposed ‘to the settled 
policy of Parliament.’ At the 1911 Conference a second attempt 
was made by Australia to revive the old’ resolution, but the 
attempt again failed and for the same reason, Mr. Burns dis- 


missing the appeal from the Dominions by adding to his previous | 


statement the further announcement that State-aided emigration 
‘is not favourably regarded by the Mother Country.’ 

I do not doubt that Mr. Burns was acting on instructions, nor 
do I challenge the accuracy of his statements, but seeing that 
unemployment in these islands had reached high figures and that 
millions of square miles of virgin soil in Canada and in Australia 
remained unoccupied and untilled, one would have imagined that 
the offer would at any rate have received the consideration of the 
Cabinet. But imagination was never an attribute of the Imperial 
Government when the question at issue was the peopling of the 
oversea Dominions with British stock. True, the authorities at 
Downing Street have never failed to point out to their critics that 
intending emigrants can always obtain, free of charge, on applica- 
tion to the Emigrants’ Information Office, any information they 
may require concerning the Dominions and the openings they 
provide. But so far as I can remember, nothing has ever been 
said about the same information being obtainable, also without 
fee, at the offices of the Agents-General, nor can I recall any 
reference to the very frank admission made by Mr. Harcourt, 
when Secretary of State for the Colonies, that the information 
supplied by the Emigrants’ Information Office must in no sense 
be regarded as official. 

It would be wrong, however, to allow the inference -to go 
abroad that the Imperial Government frown, or have ever frowned, 
on all financial assistance to emigration. They are, and always 

? Then President of the Local Government Board. 
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have been, quite ready and willing to place on the shoulders of 
others the burden they have refused to bear themselves. For 
instance, they have invariably looked with approval on the mone- 
tary aid given to emigrants by voluntary societies. Boards of 
Guardians have also been allowed, although they have seldom 
taken advantage of the privilege, to use the rates for migration 
purposes, while the provisions of the Unemployed Workmen Act 
sanction loans to emigrants in special circumstances and special 
conditions. That being so, it is difficult to understand the objec- 
tion to the use of State funds for the same purpose, and the only 
conclusion one can arrive at from the continued reluctance on the 
part of the Imperial Government to draw upon the public purse 
for migration purposes is the possible opposition that might be 
raised in some quarters for political purposes to the alloeation of 
State funds for this object and the accompanying necessity of 
defending the grants in the House of Commons. Be the reason 
however what it may, no one can deny that the attitude of the 
home Government towards Imperial migration has been a narrow 
one, and, as results have shown, opposed to the true spirit’ of 
Empire. Had a more generous policy been followed there is every 
reason to believe that a goodly proportion of the very large number 
of British citizens who, during the last half century, have drifted 
to foreign countries would have remained under the British flag. 

But the War has changed many things, and I do not hesitate 
to predict that we are within measurable distance of seeing a 
change in the Government emigration policy. Of one thing we 
may be sure, that with advisers in the Government like Lord 
Milner, Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Walter Long, 
there is no likelihood of a cold douche being administered to any 
suggestion that may emanate from the oversea representatives at 
the Imperial War Conference for the promotion and regulation 
of Imperial migration. 

Great, however, as the coming change in our emigration policy 
may be, greater far will be the change in the emigrants them- 
selves. No longer shall we be dealing with men who know little 
or nothing of Canada and Australia, of Canadians and Australians. 
We shall be dealing with men, chiefly ex-soldiers, who have been 
fighting side by side with the contingents from the Dominions, 
men who for two years or more have lived their daily lives in 
constant association with their oversea kinsmen. We must also 
be prepared for another change. In pre-war days the number of 
emigrants was reckoned by thousands. After the War they will 
probably be reckoned by tens of thousands. Men who have been 
leading the lives of soldiers on active service are not likely to settle 
down again easily to the ordinary routine of sedentary occupations. 
They will desire to go to countries where life is freer and class 
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distinctions not so plainly marked as is the case here ; where also 
they can be sure of finding outdoor employment and look forward, 
provided they work hard and retain their health, to a homestead 
of their own and to passing the eventide of life inease and comfort. 
Others will wish to emigrate in order to save their children from 
tramping the streets or the compulsory acceptance of blind-alley 
occupations, which in their own case threw them back on the. 
labour market in the prime of life, often with children and wives 
to support. Nor must it be forgotten that after the War wages 
must fall, and, although food will be cheaper, no one expects for 
some time to see any great decrease in taxation. 

Then we have the widows and orphans of the men who have 
fallen in the War to consider. No doubt we shall be told these 
women have their pensions and it is their duty to remain in the 
Old Country and bring up their children to follow in the footsteps 
of their fathers. But cannot these children, I would ask, follow 
in the footsteps of their fathers just as well in the Dominions as 
in.the Motherland? In my opinion the Government should give 
every opportunity to these women of migrating. Oversea they 
would find suitable occupations awaiting them and probably 
re-marry, when of course their pensions would lapse, but if the 
rule after the War be the same as before the War each would 
receive a gratuity, by way of dowry, equal to two years’ pay. 
Meanwhile their children would grow up under conditions more 
promising than would be possible, in the great majority of cases, 
if the mothers remained here. Then we must remember that 
with the return of the men the women who have taken their 
places, or at any rate a considerable number of them, will sur- 
render their posts. That work will be found for all the women 
thrown out of employment on demobilisation is hardly to be 
expected, and it may, I think, be assumed that a large proportion 
will desire to migrate to the Dominions. 

Again, history repeats itself. After the Boer War emigration 
numbers went up with a bound and they never went back. In 
1918, the year before the outbreak of the present War, the number 
of persons leaving these shores and classed as emigrants was the 
largest on record. As soon as peace is proclaimed a similar move- 
ment, only on a far larger scale, will take place, and as before it 
will be a continuing movement. Indeed, for many years to come 
we must be prepared for a constant outward stream of persons 
migrating from the Old Country. The duty of the Imperial 
Government, then, is plain : it is to take all possible means to see 
that these persons proceed not to the United States of America 
but to the British Dominions oversea. To ensure this happening, 
or at any rate to prevent any leakage that can be avoided, the 
Imperial Government must give such assistance as may be 
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required, financial or otherwise, and that assistance must be on a 


scale as generous as the country can afford and circumstances 


warrant. If ever an occasion arose when the purse-strings of the 
State should be loosened it is in the case of men who have fought 
our battles and won victory for our cause. But there must be no 
delay in making the necessary arrangements if we are to be ready 
with a programme as soon as the moment arrives. The Imperial 
War Conference has been called none too soon. There is much 
spade work to be done before any joint scheme of emigration and 
immigration can be got into working order. But whether or not 
a complete scheme can be settled at the forthcoming Conference 
depends a good deal on the powers given to the oversea representa- 
tives. I sincerely trust that these powers will be full powers, that 
it will not be necessary at every stage of the proceedings to enter 
into consultation by cable or to postpone final action until the 
oversea Parliaments have endorsed the decision of their repre- 
sentatives. Such a course would be fatal. 

The opponents of emigration, and they are many, include, 
if not the principal, the greater number of the rank and ‘file 
advocates of a back-to-the-land policy in this country. These 
enthusiasts appear to imagine that if their policy be only made 
wide enough not only will there be land for all, but work for all 
and wages for all. I do not propose to enter at any length into 
the Government’s land policy, but I should like to say a few words 
about the report of the Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Board of Agriculture to consider the settlement and employ- 
ment on the land in England, Wales, and Scotland * of discharged 
sailors and soldiers. That the Committee were unable to come 
to a unanimous conclusion on the question of employment is to 
be regretted, more especially as the views of both the majority 
and the minority as to what is desirable seem in the main to be 
in agreement. By this I do not mean that the policy of the 
minority is on all fours with that of the majority, but the real 
parting of the ways took place not so much on the question of 
policy as on the unwillingness on the part of the majority to advise 
the measures by which alone that policy could be carried out. 
There is no doubt that if, when demobilisation comes, ex-Service 
men are to be induced to go on the land here, the life of the 
agricultural labourer must be made very different from what it was 
in pre-war days ; more than that, the advantages of an agricultural 
calling must outweigh in the minds of the men themselves the 
possibilities which alternative callings present to them, whether 
in the homeland or in the Dominions. To accomplish these ends 
it is not sufficient to outline a policy ; that policy must be carried 


* I have included Scotland because under the Small Colonies Act land has 
been taken in Scotland, although Scotland was not included in the reference. 
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into effect before demobilisation takes place. Therein lies the 
difficulty that divided the minority from the majority. 

To create a demand for labour on the land in this country a 
good many changes must take place in the agricultural industry, 
and there is much to be said for the proposition underlying the 
recommendations of the Committee that these changes must 


extend not only to methods but to principles. But changes in the | 


industry are not sufficient by themselves, the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer must be made to compare more nearly than was 
the case in pre-war days with the wages current in other fields of 
employment. Again, it is useless to talk of higher wages without 
talking of higher profits. This of course means that the farmer 
must be secured a return from his capital that will enable him to 
meet the additional outlay. Moreover the changes in agriculture 
and the changes in wages must be general. If better conditions of 
life are to be provided as an inducement for ex-Service men to’go 
on the land here similar conditions must also be available for all 
agricultural labourers. Assuming, then, that the needs of the 
nation require more men on the land in this country and that this 
is the best way of providing for our sailors and soldiers after the 
War, this need can only be met and the provision can only be made 
if the farmers as well as the workers are helped by the State. I 
agree with the minority that as far as employment goes now is 
the time to put in the initial work, but I also agree with the 
majority as to the difficulties ahead. And the more one looks into 
them the less easy it seems to overcome them with any chance of 
being ready for action when peace is proclaimed. Moreover, I 
do not forget that the Committee as a whole held similar optimistic 
views on the question of settlement to those held by the minority 
on that of employment; but no on2 can say that they have 
achieved any great success in the way of settlement, seeing that 
the sum and substance of their effort has been to induce Parlia- 
ment to pass the Small Holding Colonies Act, which is so framed 
that it will only settle some five or six hundred men and their 
families on the land within the next two years. And these settlers 
not necessarily ex-Service men. 

It is satisfactory to find that the Committee have not repeated 
in their report on employment the errors made in their report on 
settlement with regard to migration within the Empire. In 
discussing settlement they seemed rather afraid of our soldiers 
and sailors after the War wishing to migrate to the Dominions, 
and they did not conceal their wish to circumvent any desire for 
emigration that might possibly arise in the minds of returned 
sailors and soldiers by means of a publicity campaign. I am glad, 
however, to see that in discussing employment the Committee 
refrained from showing the same antipathy to migration from this 
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country to the Dominions. Indeed, recognition is given to the 
fact, at any rate by the minority, that it would be of no avail to 
advocate a land-settlement policy for the benefit of the United 
Kingdom at the expense of the Dominions. This is as it should 
be, and I congratulate the Committee on having come to my way 
of thinking that, as land settlement in the different parts of the 
Empire is so much one subject, it would be far better to treat it 
as @ whole. And this, I take it, is what the Imperial War 
Conference intend to do. 

I have no doubt some critics will say, as I am sure they believe, 
that we shall want every man we can get after the War not alone 
to carry on the agricultural interest in this co:.ntry but to carry 
on the new industries that will be started and the old industries 
that will be revived. Criticism of this kind reminds me of similar 
objections raised before the War to the emigration of our ‘best.’ 
It is some years since His Majesty the King, as Prince of Wales, 
when speaking at the Guildhall, referred to the importance of 
developing the outlying portions of our great estate, and reminded 
us that one all-prevailing and all-pressing demand in the 
Dominions was ‘want of population.’ After referring to the 
advantages offered by the Dominions to settlers from the Old 
Country, His Majesty concluded by saying that the only condition 
made was that we should send ‘suitable’ emigrants. I do not 
think I need go further than say that a condition endorsed by 
His Majesty is not one that loyal subjects will lightly set aside. If 
we are to consider the requirements of the British Isles alone we 
must say good-bye to Empire. The one policy is not compatible 
with the other. If we are to be Empire-builders we cannot at the 
same time be ‘ Little Englanders.’ If we are to think Imperially 
we must act Imperially. 

No parts of the Empire have rendered greater service in the 
present War ‘han Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. In the 
various theatres of the campaign Canadians, Australians, and 
New Zealanders have not only fought nobly, they have suffered 
severely. Are we, then, to grudge Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, when the conflict is over and won, an influx of British 
settlers? In this country we have something like 120,000 square 
miles of territory inhabited at the outbreak of war by 45 million 
persons, about 370 to the square mile. Australia, with its three 
million square miles, had barely five million inhabitants, or 
1$ persons to the square mile; while Canada, with a territory 
extending over 3,700,000 square miles, held only 7,500,000 people 
—roughly two persons to the square mile. If, then, we assume 
that each of these parts of the Empire suffers proportionately by 
the War, it is clear that Australia and Canada will need popula- 
tion far more than the Mother Country ; it is equally clear that 
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our duty and our privilege should be to make up that shortage as 
far as it is in our power to do so. 

And now let us glance at the more recent statements made by 
the Prime Ministers and other oversea statesmen who have 
recently visited or are still visiting this country. I have had the 
yood fortune. to discuss Imperial migration with most of them, 
and the conclusion I have arrived at is that a very general opinion 
exists that the policy here and the policy overseas need over- 
hauling and at the earliest opportunity. There is also general 
agreement as to the suggestion that a scheme of Empire Land 
Settlement should be evolved, and that the present attitude of 
the Imperial Government towards financial assistance requires 
reconsideration with the object of enabling emigrants after the 
War to take advantage of the many facilities for settlement which 
the Dominions afford. 

The key-note of what should be the new Imperial policy was 
struck by the Duke of Connaught on the eve of his departure from 
Canada. It may be summed up in the words ‘Seek settlers of 
British stock.’ 


It will be wise for Canada [said the Duke] to insist on having immi- 
grants of British stock. You have reason to know how you can depend on 
British stock. They have proved their splendid valour on many a battlefield. 
At present many in Canada are of alien stock. They had better be from 
the Old Country, whence they bring the best traditions and are loyal to 
sovereign and Empire. 


To this sound and patriotic sentiment Sir Thomas White, 
Finance Minister of Canada, has added the following striking 
pronouncement : 


This War has enabled us to realise more than ever before the value of 
our nationals to the Empire. The majority of the first 30,000 men who 
enlisted in Canada for the War were of British stock, men who had 
migrated to Canada from the Old Country and had responded at the first 
call to arms in defence of the Empire. That sort of migration is the 
backbone of the Empire. So far we have been too cosmopolitan. Now we 
are facing a world of changed conditions, and are compelled to realise the 
value of British stock to the Empire in times of national emergency. Hence 
the importance of promoting the migration of our own nationals to our 
own Dominions. 


Here we have in a few forcible sentences the true Imperial 
idea, the true spirit of Empire. A further appeal is made to 
Canada in a letter to a friend by a Canadian officer serving in the 
Royal Field Artillery in France. He writes: 


Many of my chaps talk of going to Canada after the War. This is 
Canada’s time to get men who really know how to drive a team of Cana- 
dian horses and to care for them. The United States will get those men 
if Canada doesn’t bid for them. I’d just love to have a chance to take 
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out 500 of them. Capital lads, and all ready to work. They’d each have 
about 401. to 501. when the War is over. Many are married and they have 
their little savings. Will Canada be doing anything for them? Many 
millions of acres will come under the plough if properly handled. 


In a conversation I had with Mr. Hughes, Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, on the question of emigration 
and immigration within the Empire after the War, he said: 
“These are matters of transcending importance both to Great 
Britain and to the Dominions.’ But he was careful to add that 
what Australia wanted was settlers on the land. ‘Our cities are 
already congested.’ On the question already put forward in these 
pages,* that emigration and immigration should be financed and 
controlled jointly by the home and Dominion Governments acting 
together, he was most sympathetic, and went so far as to express 
the opinion that if any common plan could be arranged it should 
be adopted. But Mr. Hughes was not only mindful of the develop- 
ment of Australia, he was equally concerned about its defence; 
and speaking at Adelaide immediately after his arrival from the 
Old Country he said : 


They had written up on their topmost minaret ‘ White Australia,’ and 
they were, as it were, but a drop in the ocean. Ranged around them were 
countless millions of coloured races, and Australia had but 5,000,000. 
How were they to be saved? What futility it would be to emblazon on our 
banners ‘ This is a White Australia’ if they were not prepared to fight 
for it. The day might come, but in its fondest promise was yet far distant, 
when Australia would be able to stand by herself. That day, however, 
would never come unless it were possible to bring into this country some- 
thing more than a mere guard sprinkled round the sea-board. If Australia 
was to be held, it must be peopled. 


It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Hughes will be able to 
attend the Imperial War Conference, but should his duties keep 
him in Australia that Dominion may be represented either by 
Mr. Pearce or by Mr. Cook, who preceded him in office. It is 
satisfactory to know that in Mr. Cook we have another ardent 
Imperialist and one who takes the greatest interest in Imperial 
migration. Six months before the outbreak of war he made a 
statement on Australian immigration for’ publication in the 
Morning Post. ‘My view of immigration,’ he said, ‘is that it is 
an investment and not dead money in any sense of the term.’ 
His idea then was that the Commonwealth should concentrate 
on the work in the Mother Country, leaving to the States the task 
of receiving the immigrants and placing them in employment. 
To him was due the establishment of a joint immigration scheme 
by New South Wales and Victoria, so it may be presumed that 


“*Migration within the Empire,’ by Sir Clement Kinloch Cooke, M.P., 
Nineteenth Century and After, December 1912. 
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he will view favourably the extension of his idea to a joint scheme 
between the Dominions and the Motherland. In the statement 
referred to he called attention to the fact that the Northern 
Territory of Australia is the most unpopulated and the most 
vulnerable portion of the Australian Continent. 


Migration [he added] concentrated on the northern coasts of Australia 


is needed for defence considerations alone, quite apart from any other ques- _ 


tion. With regard to the Northern Territory I am hoping to link up an 
immigration scheme with the construction of railways. Our plan is to lay 
out farms for immigrants along the lines of the railways, and induce the 
men who work on the construction of the lines to take up the farms and 
develop them whilst they are engaged in the railway work. They could 
then settle on the farms as soon as the section of the railway on which 
they were engaged was completed. Hundreds of thousands of acres are at 
present lying idle, and we shall make a free gift of these allotments. 


This is a scheme worthy of consideration by the Imperial 
War Conference when the question of Empire Land Settlement 
comes up for consideration. 

Referring to the shortsighted policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in allowing so many emigrants to go to the United States 
of America instead of assisting them to settle in the Dominions, 
Mr. Deakin, at that time Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, 
said at the Imperial Conference in 1907 : ‘We look upon emigra- 
tion to foreign countries as drawing the life-blood of the Empire; 
we cannot consent to see people passing away from it who ought 
to remain upholding the flag.’ I had a short talk with Mr. Deakin 
on this and kindred matters when he was over here a few weeks 
since for the benefit of his health. I found him the same grand 
Imperialist he has ever been and anxious to give me further views 
on the subject of Imperial migration, but his doctor had forbidden 
him to enter into public matters, and so I was obliged to content 
myself with a very brief conversation. He was glad to hear that 
at last there seemed to be some hope of the sentiments he had 
expressed so often being fulfilled, and hé was heart and soul for 
the establishment of a joint scheme between the home and 
Dominion Governments. He was much struck with Mr. Bonar 
Law’s speech on the subject of migration, and although he did not 
know then that the Imperial War Conference had been fixed, he 
was most anxious to see an early solution of a problem so vital to 
us as a nation, so vital to us as a race. 

Mr. Bryan, the Queensland Premier, when I called to see him 
a month or so ago, was equally intent on peopling Australia with 
British stock. He impressed upon me the importance of men 
going out to Australia being trained in the knowledge of Colonial 
conditions, and mentioned that his Government was making 
arrangements for that training. 
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But [he added] the emigrants from the Old Country must come out with 
some little provision for themselves. The Queensland Government are will- 
ing to provide the land, all that the settlers need is a little money. If the 
Imperial Government were to lend the money to enable the Queensland 
Government to construct their railways through the land, that would be a 
material help to the settlement of British soldiers. 


Mr. Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand, is equally keen 
on promoting the migration of our ex-sailors and soldiers to the 
Dominions. Discussing the general aspect of the position after 
the War, he said : 


I hope the British people will not sit down with their hands folded and 
allow our best blood, stamina, and productive power to drift away to 
foreign shores without doing something to keep them under the Union 
Jack. This loss of our manhood is the most serious matter to the Empire, 
and something must be done to keep our citizens within our own Imperial 
gates. To British citizens desiring a home beyond the seas I have no 
hesitation in saying that New Zealand will welcome them, Australia and 
Canada will welcome them. We shall have need at the end of the War of 
every ounce of man-power we possess or can obtain to build up, strengthen, 
and consolidate the Empire. Some arrangements should be made by the 
Imperial Government, acting with the Governments of the Dominions, to 
offer all possible inducements to intending immigrants to stay in countries 
under the British flag, and thus strengthen the Empire instead of other 
countries, which, though neutral now, may not be so in the future. 


Sir Joseph Ward, late Prime Minister of New Zealand and 
now Finance Minister, is in full agreement with me that after 
the War there will be emigration on a large scale from the 
Mother Country, and, like Mr. Massey and the other oversea 
statesmen I have mentioned, he is anxious to see that our 
emigrants go to some portion of the British Empire and not to 
any outside country. ‘If you transfer a Britisher from the home- 
land to Australia, Canada, or New Zealand, he still remains a 
citizen of the Empire; he is there to help make the Empire 
greater and stronger in every possible way.’ Proceeding, he said : 


Whatever may be said to the contrary, in my opinion thousands of men 
who have left this country to take their part in the War will never return 
to take up their former occupations. These men are going to try and carve 
out a career for themselves in the oversea countries; many of them have 
themselves written to me and explained their ambitions in this direction. 
But I should like to point out and to emphasise that the emigration problem 
is not to be dealt with by the oversea countries alone, it must be considered 
and dealt with by the Government of this country and the Governments of 
the countries oversea acting conjointly and acting together. 


Before the War emigration was not a favourite theme with 
any statesman in this country. During the whole time I have 
been in Parliament on no occasion do I remember a Cabinet 
Minister making anything but the slightest reference to the 
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' subject, and then more frequently than otherwise it was in answer 
to a question put to him by myself. Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Samuel, 
and Mr. Burns have placed on record their opposition to financial 
aid from State funds. What view the present Government may 
take of that matter is at present an unknown quantity, but I shall 
be surprised if at the Imperial War Conference we do not find 
them expressing very different views on that matter from those 


held by the three statesmen I have named. The present Secretary . 


of State for the Colonies I have known a long time to be in full 
sympathy with the aims and aspirations expressed by the oversea 
Ministers whose opinions I have quoted, while his predecessor, 
Mr. Bonar Law, now Chancellor of the Exchequer, has told us 
that ‘we must give to the men who are fighting our battles the 
best chance of the widest outlook available for them.’ Nor did 
he let the matter rest there ; he forged another link in the Imperial 
chain. In his opinion, and he gave it openly and without reserve, 
‘much blame will attach to the Government, whatever it is, if 
two things are not made certain : that whatever emigration does 
take place after the War shall be within the British Empire, and 
shall not lessen the strength of the Empire as a whole; and that 
whatever emigration there is to be shall take place under the best 


conditions for the men who have fought our battles.’ No clearer _ 


statement is wanted than this; in it we have the true inwardness 
of Imperialism and a sound foundation on which to build the 
fabric of a reconstructed Empire. 

Before Imperial migration can be placed on a sound footing 
two essentials must be recognised, and recognised alike by the 
home and Dominion Governments: that we have an Empire to 
develop and defend, that migration is not an insular but an 
Empire problem. If British stock is to be attracted to the 
Dominions, the oversea Governments must offer their settlers 
greater advantages than foreign countries ; on the other hand, the 
Imperial Government must be prepared to grant financial assist- 
ance for migration purposes. Moreover, the activities of the 
home authorities and those of the Dominion authorities must be 
unified. I do not suggest any interference with local economy, 
but the linking up of the machinery, here and the machinery 
overseas is absolutely necessary to ensure success. Union spells 
strength. Separation dissipates energy. No country has experi- 
enced the force of these maxims in a greater measure than the 
British Dominions, and what has proved so advantageous in 
political organisation can scarcely fail to be equally advantageous 
in regard to migration. 

You Britishers [said an American -citizen to me many years ago] have 
acquired proprietary rights in half the globe, and to secure these splendid 
results you have spared neither blood nor treasure, but you do not develop 
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your possessions. You allow huge tracts of country to remain untenanted 
and make no systematic effort to secure for them a population British- 


born. 


The justice of this observation will be at once accepted, no 
patriot will combat the proposition that the real’ and abiding 
strength of the Empire rests in the racial unity of its population. 
Yet, whereas for generations we have been in possession of some 
of the richest and most healthy portions of the earth’s surface, 
no Government has considered it to be a matter of national 
importance to introduce a policy of State-aided emigration 
financed and controlled in conjunction with the Governments 
oversea. It seems incredible that it should have taken a great 
European war to bring home to so highly civilised and enlightened 
a people as the British nation that the only effectual way of main- 
taining for all time their magnificent inheritance is to see that 
its outlying parts are sufficiently populated and peopled with 
British stock. 

But it is never too late to mend, and now that the opportunity 
presents itself let us make up for lost time. The first thing we 
have to do is to have ready after the War some scheme of settle- 
ment and employment for our returned sailors and soldiers, 
including those who are wounded and disabled. A similar 
responsibility rests on the oversea Dominions, and for this purpose 
different land schemes have been decided upon by Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. All that we have done in this direction 
is to place on the Statute Book the Small Holdings Colonies Act, 
the provisions of which allow for the settlement of a few hundred 
families. I have no wish to draw invidious comparisons, but 
seeing that the number of our returned sailors and soldiers must 
far exceed the number of ‘Australians, Canadians, and New 
Zealanders all put together, it will, I think, be generally admitted 
that the provision we have made in this respect is meagre in the 
extreme. Even if the complete programme of the Departmental 
Committee be carried out we shall not do much more than scratch 
the surface. 

Thanks to the generosity of the Dominions there is reason to 
suppose that the oversea land schemes will be thrown open to 
the men who enlisted in the Motherland. Indeed, according to 
a cablegram just received by the High Commissioner of Australia, 
the Commonwealth and States have agreed on a repatriation 
scheme embracing members of the Australian and British naval 
and military forces who have served in the War. A Board will 
be appointed, consisting of one’ Minister from the Commonwealth 
and one from each State, excepting Queensland, to be called the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board. The functions of the Board will be 
to recommend: advances, the rates of interest; the method of 
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repayment, and generally to deal with matters for the successful 
operation of the scheme. But we can hardly expect Australia 
or any other Dominion to take over the financing of settlers from 
this country. This is a responsibility that must rest on the 
shoulders of the Imperial Government, and it is one they will 
gladly and gratefully accept. 

It may be—and I think it will be—that many of our returned 
sailors and soldiers will prefer a freehold of their own in the~ 
Dominions to occupying a small holding in this country on a 
yearly tenancy, and in that event there should be some body in 
this country to whom they can apply for advice and assistance. 
In an article contributed by me to this Review four years ago’ 
I made the suggestion that in place of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office we should have an Imperial Migration Board, and it is 
satisfactory to find that the suggestion has since been adopted by 
the Ontario Government and the Royal Colonial Institute. It 
appears to me that such a body, if vested with executive powers, 
could well attend to any applications that might be made on this 
side for participation in the oversea land-settlement schemes. 
My view four years ago was that all our migration should be placed 
under the control of a board which would consist not only of 
nominees of the home Government but of representatives of the 
oversea Dominions. And I am still of the same opinion. What 
is really wanted here is not a mere office of inquiry but a body 
which can take full responsibility. Attached to the board should 
be a secretariat and an information bureau. 

The system of Labour Exchanges in this country should also. 
be extended and linked up with similar organisations in the 
oversea Dominions. A system of Imperial Labour Exchanges 
would help to remove much of the misunderstanding that has so 
long existed in the labour mind as to the true meaning of 
Imperialism and serve as an important and useful medium 
towards the consummation of Imperial Federation. 

Just as in the Dominions immigration is assisted financially 
and placed under Government control, so in this country emigra- 
tion should also be assisted and brought under Government 
control. Such assistance should include Government grants, 
shipping subsidies, loans to emigrants, contributions for training- 
farms and oversea railways, and any other encouragement the 
Imperial Migration Board might consider necessary or advisable 
for promoting migration within the Empire. If it be considered 
necessary to continue rate-aided emigration, a general rate should 
be imposed, and in any event all hindrances, legal or othe¥wise, 
as to contributions from this side for the support of children on 
training-farms in the Dominions should be removed. Voluntary 

* * Migration within the Empire,’ December 1912» 
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sociéties should be brought under the control of the Imperial 
Board. And if I might throw out a hint to Australia, it is that 
closer communion in all matters relating to migration should be 
established between the States and the Commonwealth. It is of 
all things necessary after the War that Downing Street and the 
Dominions unite as they have never done before. An entirely 
new order of things must come into being, one that embraces in 
every phase of policy, not domestic in origin, the recognition and 
full recognition of the vital principle of Empire. 


CLEMENT KInLOcH-COOKE. 
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COMPULSORY SERVICE IN AUSTRALIA 


AccorDING to the official returns just published the polling at 
the Referendum on the issue of compulsory service resulted in 
1,034,918 votes being cast in the affirmative and 1,145,198 votes 
in the negative. The poll was a large one for Australia. The 
majority in favour of ‘no’ is comparatively small, but super- 
ficially it stands as a record that Australia is averse to making 
the sacrifice of compulsion to provide reinforcements for the 
troops at the Front. The real opinion of the Commonwealth, I 
venture to say, is misrepresented by these figures, and, if unex- 
plained, the vote is likely to lead to regrettable misunderstanding. 
If these figures could be taken as a fair reflex of the views of 
Australia with regard to the War; if they are to be read as an 
indication that the majority of the Commonwealth voters are 
growing cold-footed, or that they do appreciate the seriousness 
of their responsibilities, the gravity of the War, or the urgency 
of the call for more men, and yet deliberately refuse to rise to 
the occasion—then every Australian should hang his head with 
shame at the thought that his own fellow-countrymen exhibit no 
desire to utter a responsive note to the call for reinforcements. 
I am convinced, however, that the great heart of Australia still 
rings true. In their calm moments the people loyally admit the 
protecting influence of the British Navy. They recognise that 
their future is intimately bound up with the success of the Allied 
armies, and they are proud and grateful to bear their share in this 
great fight for liberty and the fundamental principles that must 
govern civilised people. The recent campaign, however, became 
the vehicle for the introduction of a number of side issues and 
appeals to personal sentiment which entirely unfitted the elector 
for a calm review of the Imperial situation and diverted his mind 
from the real issue at the ballot-box. 

The fact that I am an Australian resident in New South Wales, 
and an active worker in the recent Referendum, with first-hand 
knowledge, is my justification for reviewing the position. The 
issue submitted to the people was :—‘ Are you in favour of the 
Government having, in this grave emergency, the same compul- 
sory powers over citizens in regard to requiring their military 
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service for the term of this War, outside the Commonwealth, as 
it now has in regard to military service within the Common- 
wealth?’ The result of the poll was intensely disappointing to 
the supporters of compulsory service. The figures, both in the 
individual States and the total, came as a surprise even to the most 
ardent opponents of the campaign. Every calculation, in short, 
was upset, and the ordinary tests that are applied in a political 
campaign proved to be absolutely unreliable. This reversal of 
form was a marked feature in each of the constituent States. 
Three of them showed majorities in favour of compulsory service ; 
the other three have turned it down. The adverse majority in 
New South Wales is more than double the majority in favour of 
‘yes’ in the rest of Australia. 

Taking the States individually. In South Australia the cam- 
paign in support was led by the Labour Premier, supported by 
his colleagues. Practically every member of the Labour party 
representing that State in Federal and State politics took the 
field in support and they were backed up by the solid body of 
Liberal politicians. It was known that there was a large number 
of settlers of enemy birth who would be antagonistic, but they 
had been disfranchised for the purpose of this ballot, and the 
universal opinion was, in the circumstances, that South Aus- 
tralia would cast a heavy vote in favour of conscription. To the 
surprise of all the State proved to be strongly hostile, showing a 
majority of 26,223 votes against Mr. Hughes’ proposals. In West 
Australia, on the other hand, which is regarded as the Paradise 
of the working man, where the males are largely in excess of the 
female voters, and an organised union vote was at one time 
anticipated against conscription, the result was most gratifying 
and creditable to the good sense of the State. In this instance 
Liberal and Labour members of Parliament were fairly united 
in advocating an affirmative vote, and their invitation was re- 
sponded to at the ballot-box. 

Coming now to the older and larger States. In Victoria 
practically every politician of the Labour party, and all Labour 
organisations, were united in opposition and engaged in strenuous 
campaigning against the Referendum. Yet here again a majority, 
though small yet definite, was recorded in favour of compulsory 
service. New South Wales afforded the greatest surprise. This 
State had produced the best results under conditions of voluntary 
enlistment. It is true the population is the largest of the com- 
ponent States of the Commonwealth. Yet both in the aggregate 
and on a percentage basis New South Wales held the pride of 
place. Moreover, her people responded in a wonderful manner 
to the appeal for funds to help her soldier lads from time to time. 
It is undesirable to draw invidious comparisons between the 
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various States when all are part of a united whole, yet I make 
bold to emphasise these features in view of the remarkable figures 
disclosed at the ballot-box. It might be truly said that New 
South Wales had proved she was fully alive to her responsibilities 
and that the people would not shirk their duty. Added to this, 
Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, who 
launched the vote by Referendum, represents a constituency in 
the capital of the State. Mr. Holman, leader of the State Govern- ~ 
ment, and most of his Ministry, were ardent supporters of the 
campaign, whilst those of his colleagues who were not in accord 
were quiescent. They were supported by many of the leading 
public men who represent the Labour side of political life, whilst 
the Liberals, whether members of the State or Federal Parlia- 
ment, were united in urging an affirmative vote. Ranged on the 
other side were the Labour organisations, fairly solid and 
determined ; but in respect of personality and platform ability and 
public reputation the advocates of ‘yes’ overshadowed their 
opponents. The press again, with few exceptions, in the city 
and the country districts, joined in a healthy advocacy of con- 
scription. Unfortunately a large amount of prejudice had been 
excited in the early days of the campaign, but it was generally 
believed that the force of argument and personality of the speakers 
was rapidly converting opponents and waverers into supporters. 
Yet the final figures show an enormous majority against the 
issue. 

When the ordinary guides to the working of the political 
mind are proved to be so unreliable and misleading it is necessary 
to search for some special reasons operating to produce, in many 
instances, unexpected results. Until recently there were few 
indeed who anticipated that such a vehement protest could be 
excited against compulsory service in Australia. This principle 
has been recognised as a prominent feature in the scheme of 
national defence for some thirteen years. The Commonwealth 
Defence Act provides for compuisory service on the part of every 
man who is physically fit, whether married or single, between 
the ages of eighteen and sixty. They are liable for service ac- 
cording to age classes, and the lists of unmarried men are 
exhausted before the married men in the same class are called 
upon. Compulsory service applies in the case either of actual 
invasion of the shores of Australia, or in the event of a projected 
attack upon the Commonwealth. Moreover, those who enlist 
in the naval branch of the service are under an obligation to serve 
outside the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth, on the outbreak of 
a war in which Great Britain is a party, at such places as the 
Imperial Government may ordain. This measure was a direct 
challenge to voluntaryism and at that date might well have served 
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to raise all those objections and protests that have been heard 
so universally during the last few months. But whilst the Bill 
and its principles were freely discussed in Parliament and outside, 
yet the general ideal had the support of the great majority of the 
people; and the Labour organisations, who have so freely de- 
nounced conscription as a violation of the fundamental laws of 
man’s freedom, in the past have taken credit to themselves that 
the representatives of Labour in Parliament took a leading part 
in the framing of the Defence Act. It is not hard to understand 
the objection and suspicion that was created by the proposal to 
adopt conscription in the Old Country, where the idea was novel 
and was suggestive of grafting some revolutionary principle on to 
the Constitution. In Australia the principle of compulsion was 
conceded and adopted for many years, and the last place to expect 
a fiery outburst on abstract grounds was in this country. The 
sole purpose of the Referendum was to obtain an endorsement 
by the electors of a proposed extension of the principle in two 
respects : (1) The liability to serve outside Australia should apply 
to both arms of the service ; (2) such liability should cease on the 
termination of the war. If compulsory service was appropriate 
and justifiable if the Huns threatened the Commonwealth’s 
shores, what could be the objection to joining hands with the 
Allies and crushing them before our shores are ravaged? __ 
Leaving general considerations on one side and analysing the 
attitude of individuals, it was found that many men and women, 
who had freely given their sons during the previous two years, 
and whose offspring in many instances had made the supreme 
sacrifice in devoting their lives to their country, were to be counted 
amongst the most bitter opponents of conscription. Many 
members, again, of the expeditionary forces voted ‘no.’ Pro- 
vision had been made for these lads recording their vote before 
they left the Commonwealth for active service, and it was a matter 
of common report that at least half of those entitled to vote 
were supporters of a negative answer. The soldiers, on the other 
hand, who had returned to the Commonwealth after active service, 
were fairly united in favour of an affirmative answer. The 
soldiers at the Front were afforded an opportunity of voting, but 
what view they took I am not in a position at present to state. 
To summarise the position, whilst, broadly speaking, the Liberal 
and Labour party in both Federal and State spheres might be 
classed respectively as in favour of and against the Referendum, 
yet the two great parties were themselves divided. Fellow- 
townsmen found themselves in opposite camps; families and 
friends of long standing and common interests were hopelessly 
and bitterly divided, and one eutcome in New South Wales has 
been the final separation between two sections of the Labour 
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party. Politically the campaign has been revolutionary in its 
effects. Inasmuch as the issue was declared—and properly so— 
to be non-party in its character, and as such accepfed to the 
extent that Liberal and Labour champions were to be found 
on the same platform, yet the bitterness created by the turmoil 
of the contest tended to rearrange the two great parties into new 
groups of conscriptionists and anti-conscriptionists. This is 


notably the case in New South Wales. The cohesion of Liberal-~ 


ism was severely impaired and the antagonism that has been 
developed will only subside with the lapse of time and the entire 
removal of the exciting causes. Indeed, so intense is the senti- 
ment, that it is generally conceded that, if the general election 
took place in the near future in either Federal or State arena, 
the governing consideration with the electors would be the attitude 
of candidates towards the question of conscription rather than 
the merits of the respective party platforms. In other words, 
the position of a new Parliament in this State would be contingent 
upon the merits, or demerits, of a purely Federal issue. The 
changes in the Labour party are more far-reaching, and the iron- 
bound constitution of the organised political Labour movement 
has been shaken to its foundations. When Mr. Hughes returned 
to Australia some three months ago he led an enthusiastic band 
of whole-hearted supporters numbering forty-one—an absolute 
majority in the House of Representatives. Public meetings 
applauded him to the echo; he was the popular idol of the hour. 
To-day he has been expelled from the official movement, repudi- 
ated by his own electors, deserted by the Caucus-bound section of 
his Parliamentary following (who were also, by coincidence, 
opposed to conscription), and he poses now as the leader of the 
Commonwealth with only thirteen followers in a house of seventy- 
five. In the Federal arena the schism is deep and apparently 
permanent. In New South Wales the split is much more pro- 
nounced. Mr. Holman, the State Premier, who claimed that 
the conscription issue was foreign to and not included in the 
programme that he and his supporters were elected to carry out, 
consequently claimed freedom of thought and action. The same 
penalty of expulsion was exercised against him and his followers, 
and they were driven out of the movement. Momentous results 
followed in New South Wales. Mr. Holman and the moderates 
of the Labour party have for some time been chafing under the 
efforts of the Political Labour Leagues Executive, who are the 
official mouthpiece of the Labour movement, to direct the minds 
and voices of members of Parliament, to make members respon- 
sible to the wishes of the annual conference rather than to their 
constituents. This further act of tyranny made the burden 
intolerable. Many of the sections involved with Mr. Holman 
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had co-operated with the Liberals during the recent campaign ; 
and by way of counterblast to the arrogance of the anti-conscrip- 
tion element in the Labour movement, a new national party on 
democratic lines has been evolved, representing all branches of 
the Liberal party and the moderate portion of the Labour move- 
ment. 

Mr. Holman has resigned his office as Premier of the Labour 
Government and now is the leader of the conjoint Government 
and the new party in this State. There.is a growing body of 
opinion that the example set in New South Wales may result in 
the reconstitution of political parties throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

The above mentioned facts compel one to inquire whether 
there were some special causes underlying the campaign which 
were sufficiently potent to captivate the voter and overshadow the 
wider and the higher considerations that should determine the 
matter. If conscription was objectionable in 1916, why did it 
find favour in 1903? It would seem as if an organised battle-cry 
and appeal to sentiment was more effective than the combined 
influence of argument, press advocacy, and platform personality, 
and obliterated the one real question ‘Shall we make further 
sacrifice in order to help to win the War?’ 

If these causes can be located, then Australia can be relieved 
from the stigma of being apathetic to the cause of the Empire’s 
safety in the hour of her danger, although it will not free us from 
the accusation that we, as a people, have been carried away by 
false issues. 

Australia has not been recreant to her duty in the past. It 
can scarcely be denied that the Commonwealth has made a worthy 
contribution to the forces of the Allies in this war. For months 
there was a steady stream of recruits throughout the continent, 
enabling the Government to put additional divisions in the field 
and make good the wastage of war with reinforcements. Con- 
sidering the remoteness from the scene of action, the freedom 
from those acts of barbarism by the enemy which have proved 
from time to time a powerful stimulus to enlistment in the Old 
Country, and bearing in mind that we have not in an economical 
sense felt the strain of the War to any marked extent, Australians 
may well be proud of the numbers of their recruits. Towards the 
end of 1915, however, the volume of the flow showed signs of 
diminishing, and the possibility of compulsion being enforced 
was freely discussed, and by no class of people with more vehem- 
ence than the friends and relations of those that had already 
volunteered for active service, who knew by letters from their 
friends how all-important was the matter of reinforcements. As 
the outcome of this growth of popular opinion the Universal 
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Service League was formed in this and some other adjoining 
States. It was built on non-party lines, comprising amongst its 
members individuals of all shades of thought, and constituted 
solely for the purpose of educating the public as to the meaning and 
the probability of compulsory service. At this juncture the Prime 
Minister had promised the Imperial authorities to raise a new 
army and pledged himself to secure these men under the voluntary 
system. In loyalty, therefore, to his wishes, and to obviaté 
any embarrassment to the Government, the move in favour of 
compulsion was, for the time being, suspended and the community 
again threw themselves actively into a campaign for the en- 


couragement of voluntary enlistment. Whilst this was going on, | 


the first notes of opposition were struck by the Labour organisa- 
tions. Union meetings declared emphatically against compulsion. 
At the annual State conference of Political Labour Leagues in 
May last at Sydney, a resolution was rushed through by delegates 
pledging the conference ‘ to direct all affiliated unions and leagues 
to take immediate steps to oppose all Labour members who vote 
for or otherwise support conscription ; and that it be an instruc- 
tion to the New South Wales delegates on the inter-State 
executive to oppose at all costs the policy of conscription.’ The 
seeds of suspicion were sown in the minds of the workers that 
compulsory service spelt the denudation of the labour market, 
whereby the unions would be left too weak to resist the tendency 
to lower wages. A false spectre was conjured up, which was 
dressed in specious robes and deceived the unwary by the appear- 
ance of reality. 

This was the first occasion when trouble was actually 
threatened in the event of conscription being made a practical 
issue in politics. At this time Mr. Hughes was in Great Britain. 
His views on the subject were not definitely known. Many 
were of the opinion, in view of his pronouncement at the end of 
the previous year, that he was adverse to compulsion, although he 
had always posed as an ardent supporter of the policy of enforced 
service for the defence of Australia. There was no development 
of any significance prior to the return of the Prime Minister, but 
in consequence of the increasing urgency for renewing the stream 
of reinforcements the people of the Commonwealth awaited his 
return with feverish anxiety. Mr. Hughes addressed meetings 
in the chief city of each State and enjoyed all the concomitants 
of a triumphal progress. The public halls were crowded with 
supporters of the-various parties anxiously waiting for him to say 
the magic word ‘Compulsion.’ On the other hand, opposition 
amongst the official Labour organisations was growing and pre- 
parations for the campaign were being systematically carried out. 
This was the critical stage in the history of the movement, and 
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much depended on the attitude adopted by the Prime Minister, 
and his decision should not have been delayed. It was then 
thought, and is now generally conceded, that had Mr. Hughes 
introduced into Parliament a Bill in August or September last 
to give effect to the principles of Conscription, the Commonwealth 
would have been spared the ignominy of being misunderstood by 
the vote of the 28th of October. Such a course no doubt involved 
trouble with his own followers. At least half the Cabinet was 
opposed. to him, and a very large proportion of the rank and file 
would have revolted. But there was little doubt that he would 
have secured the support of the Liberal party in the House of 
Representatives in carrying the measure through that Chamber ; 
and although the Senate consisted of a majority of pledged Labour 
supporters who were opposed to Conscription, yet at this stage 
opposition had not developed to such an extent as to encourage 
them to take the bit in their own teeth, and risk either a total 
dissolution or the odium of having defeated a Bill which was to 
enable Australia to fulfil her promise of helping with her last man 
and her last shilling. A little courage would then have saved the 
situation. 

Unfortunately Mr. Hughes did not rise to the occasion. 
Influenced by the desire to save his party from dismemberment, 
he hoped to maintain its solidarity and still secure the endorse- 
ment of the citizens of the Commonwealth by remitting this issue 
«to a Referendum of the electors. This was the initial mistake of 
the Prime Minister. The flood-gates of hostility were at once 
thrown wide open. The opposition possessed adequate machinery 
in the widespread system of-local leagues in every centre of 
importance. Through these agencies a fervid assault was directed 
against the Referendum. Appeals were made to sentiment, 
frequently to prejudice, at times to individual cupidity, and 
throughout—whether those in control were responsible for it is 

not for me to say—the campaign was distorted by an extra- 
ordinary amount of misrepresentation. Influenced by these 
factors, which were launched at a moment before the Govern- 
ment were in a position to counteract their effect, the people were 
swept off their feet in a gust of passionate sentiment. Other 
weapons not unknown to Parliamentary warfare were brought 
into activity. The Political Labour Executive, which is the 
official mouthpiece of the Labour movement in the various States, 
promulgated a Draconic decree that all members of Parliament 
who belonged to the party that advocated an affirmative vote in 
favour of compulsion would be expelled from the movement. 
And further to meet the possibility of sullen acquiescence, it was 
ordained that every Labour member must actively work in opposi- 
tion to the Referendum under the like penalty of expulsion. 
Leading Labour politicians who held, or had held, the distin- 
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guished office of Premier were ruthlessly expelled and ostracised 
because they dared forsooth on a matter of supreme national 
importance to express the dictates of their own conscience. Men 
who had laboured in the cause for a generation past were’ igno- 
miniously ejected from the movement they had built up and 

secured. ‘Tio the credit of these men who were so penalised, it 

should be stated that they maintained their position and openly 

fought for the cause they believed in. The general effect, how- 

ever, on the weaker members of the community and upon the 

waverers was undoubtedly in the direction of voting No for the 

sake of peace and quietness. Intimidation was not limited to 

members of Parliament or members of Labour Leagues. It was 

not unusual to find in country towns business men whose views 

were in favour of compulsion being boycotted by those who were 

opposed to it. A bitterness of feeling was thus aroused, 

unexampled in intensity. An unreasoning hostility between the 

supporters of the respective sides developed, the evidence of which 

is manifested to-day, and will last for many months. 

The political mind in the community was thoroughly detached 
from its normal line of thought, its judgment was impaired by 
wild appeals to individual sentiment, and the foundation was laid 
for a ‘No’ vote, which was not the true reflex of the sober judg- 
ment of Australia. It would be wearisome to repeat all the 
arguments that were used, but the most effective in stirring up 
alarm may be briefly referred to. 

1. The most telling appeal to the working men was the direct 
insinuation that the Referendum represented a base design on the 
part of its authors to destroy the hardly earned privileges of 
Trade Unionism and undermine the happy conditions under which 
Australian workmen are engaged. That there was a conspiracy 
in short on the part of Mr. Hughes and his colleagues to deport 
Unionists overseas by force of law and supplant them in the work- 
shops with cheap coloured labour. When the soldiers returned, 
it was urged, they would find their places occupied by the enemies 
of White Australia, working for a mere pittance. It is inconceiv- 
able in our moments of calm reflection that such an argument 
should be accepted by any intelligent working man. It involves 
the gross accusation that those men who championed the cause 

of White Australia, who had been the trusted leaders of the 
movement for a generation, had suddenly, without any apparent 
motive, entered into a base conspiracy to destroy the movement 
they had helped to build up, and on which they had themselves 
risen to success. Unfortunately confirmation was given to these 
hysterical suggestions by the strange coincidence of the arrival 
cf a number of Maltese labourers in the Commonwealth at this 
time. _ Argument became useless in these circumstances, and 
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personal hostility to the Prime Minister, which was a side issue, 
became an influential factor in determining the vote. 

2. Whilst the breadwinner was successfully appealed to by 
the presentation of the picture of cheap labour and the curse of 
cheapness, the housekeeper, his wife, succumbed to an argument 
exactly contrary. She was told in dismal terms that as the men 
were drafted away to the trenches the factories and industries of 
the State would be laid idle, production would be reduced to a 
minimum, and with the consequent scarcity there would be a rise 
in prices that would make the cost of living prohibitive. She 
yielded and added her voice to the false issues that were being 
circulated. 

3. Strange to say, the most potent and widely diffused appeal 
was to the sentiment of the womenkind through the horrors of 
warfare. Thousands of votes were secured by the solemn repre- 
sentation to women that if they voted in favour of conscription, 
thereby compelling their neighbour’s son to serve in the fighting- 
line, they were thereby condemning him to his death and were 
responsible in the event of his death. Many a tender-hearted 
woman who had loyally given her own flesh and blood to the cause 
of the Empire shrank from the horrible responsibility entailed by 
inducing her neighbour to do her duty to the country. They 
entirely lost sight of the fact that, in not providing reinforcements 
to fill up the gaps and secure for the forces much-needed rest, the 
lives of their own sons were imperilled. These risks were over- 
shadowed by the threats of the awful moral consequences flowing 
from the carrying of conscription. 

4. The country vote played a large part in securing the vote 
for ‘No,’ more especially in New South Wales. From the incep- 
tion of the War the man on the land has generously responded 
to the needs of the Empire. The primary industries were almost 
denuded through the withdrawal of labour as a consequence of 
enlistment, and farmers were faced in the approaching harvest— 
which was unusually promising—with a prospect of certain 
scarcity in labour and possibly an entire failure to secure it if 
compulsion became operative. The appeal was made to their 
pocket that by voting ‘Yes’ they were helping to denude the 
country of available labour and leave the crops unharvested, and 
thus they would impoverish themselves. This argument appealed 
to the less generous instincts of the individual, and unfortunately 
received an immense stimulus as a result of the second serious 
mistake that Mr. Hughes committed. Almost simultaneously 
with the launching of the Referendum campaign the Prime 
Minister called up the first class for training under the compulsory 
provisions of the Defence Act. This involved every unmarried 
man of military age who was capable of doing even an indifferent 
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day’s work dropping his tools and joining the local camp without 
delay. The exemptions under that Act were negligible. A man 
who through a defect—the loss of a limb—would certainly be 
rejected from the oversea forces, was compelled to serve in camp 
as long as he could perform the minor duties attaching to camp 
life. Here was a further terror for the employer of labour in 
rural industries. Every young man was forced to leave the farm 
under a penalty for disobedience, and the farmer was told that 
it was only a foretaste of what Conscription will mean to the 
primary producer. The attitude of the Exemption Courts added 
fuel to the fire. Through a want of tact on the part of some 
magistrates, exemption appeared to be a farce, and the worst 
aspect of conscription was presented to an overwrought public, 
Mr. Hughes’ motives no doubt were praiseworthy, intending, I 
presume, in the expectation of the Referendum being carried in 
the affirmative, to have men in camp already in training, and so 
gain vaiuable time for drilling purposes. Whatever may have 
been the impelling motive, there can be no gainsaying the asser- 
tion that the country voter was scared out of his life, was con- 
fronted with the prospect of ruin, and in some rural districts 
in New South Wales the votes in favour of conscription only 
equalled a third of those that were opposed to it. 

To-day the future prospects of recruiting in the Common- 
wealth are uncertain. Inasmuch as the Prime Minister has made 
his appeal to the constituencies for a lead, there is no alternative 
but to accept the voice of the people-as expressed in the adverse 
vote ; and an attempt to use any form of compulsory enlistment 
would be undemocratic, unsuccessful, and in the present state of 
political unrest perhaps dangerous. Even had there been declared 
a small majority in favour of conscription for the period of the 
War, there would have been great difficulty in the enforcement 
of this authority. It is generally admitted amongst lawyers that 
under the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia a 
Referendum vote cannot be of binding force upon the people. It 
is merely advisory, and could not be made effective unless supple- 
mented by a specific Act of Parliament. The anti-conscriptionists 
are strongly entrenched in the Senate, and in view of the intense 
feeling generated by the campaign the members would continue 
their resistance, encouraged by the attitude of their respective 
States. The consequences would be either rejection or delay, or 
further turmoil as a result of the last expedient for resolving 
delays—a double dissolution. 

I am not without hopes that an opportunity may yet be offered 
us to fulfil our Empire obligations and remove the false impres- 
sion caused by the recent vote. We Australians refuse to admit 
that by the vote of the 28th of October the Commonwealth has 
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declared that she is tired of the War; nor does she thereby claim 
that she has done enough or that her past efforts are her last. 
We must, however, concede that as at present advised the people 
are not prepared to embark on conscription. Yet we are by no 
means at a standstill. Voluntary enlistment is still going on, in 
reduced numbers I admit, but the great heart of all self-respecting 
people is deeply responsive to the call of duty. Let it not go forth 
to the world that the heroes of Anzac and Poziéres are the sum 
total of the manhood of Australia! There are unfortunately in 
our midst some who are unable to appreciate the gravity of the 
European crisis, but once they can be induced to realise that the 
necessity is real and urgent they will not be slow to join their 


‘ comrades at the Front. Unfortunately circumstances combine to 


minimise unduly the urgency of the appeal. We in the Common- 
wealth are not situated as are the people of Great Britain. 
Australia is a lonely outpost of the Empire, 12,000 miles or more 
distant from the scene of hostilities. The people in the South of 
England are almost within earshot of the big guns in Flanders. 
Their coasts have been bombarded by the enemy. Their women 
and children have been butchered by Zeppelin raids. British 
commerce is attacked incessantly. From the early days of the 
disastrous retreat at Mons the streams of wounded have brought 
before the people of Great Britain a lurid picture of the horrors 
of war. The heavy loss of brave men and the possibility of a 
shortage of food supplies is a daily reminder of the gravity of the 
crisis and the need for reinforcements. We in Australia, on the 
other hand, being remote from®the scene of action, are largely 
dependent on the cables for information. The War had been 
waging for nine months before Australia lost one man on the field 
of battle. We have been spared the sight of blood-stained 
wounded men, and it was not until eighteen months after the War 
commenced that we saw even a convalescent soldier. Our trade 
routes are secure, the volume of business is more than normal, and 
the prices of our primary products are almost at a record figure. 
The amount of money distributed amongst the wage-earning 
classes is without precedent, the result of employment created by 
the Commonwealth in the equipment of men and transports. We 
have been trained to the dangerous doctrine ‘ Business as usual ’ 
and ‘ Amusements as usual,’ and our minds are being attuned 
to an easy confidence by a kindly censorship which magnifies 
successes and unduly minimises reverses, whilst those who urge 
action are criticised as ‘calamity howlers.’ Proud as we are, and 
thankful as we were for the destruction of the Emden, I venture 
to say that if the ship had evaded the Sydney a little longer, and 
been successful in raiding our coastal cities, the war spirit would 
have been more fervent than it is to-day. 
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The Old Country, prompted by generosity, has neb made 
direct appeal to Australia for reinforcements. If the milit 
authorities would see fit to place us in possession of the exact al 
latest information with regard to the War and its prospects, 
tell the Commonwealth in plain English what is required, I ha 
sufficient confidence in my fellow-countrymen to assert that t 
response will not be delayed. It will be cheerful and univers 
and though unavoidably less in volume than the reply when. ti 
War first broke out, it will not be inferior in the spirit of se 
sacrifice and loyal support. The apathetic and the waverers w 
rally to the call, and without the need for compulsion 
Commonwealth will be redeemed from the reproach that we 
Australia would feel is attached to us by the unhappy mistak 


of the Referendum. 
C. G. WADE. 


Sydney, November 1916. 
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